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TO THE READER. 


•giving to the public this translation of the Nicoma- 
, Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
itions he is under to; former versions. He has not 
ited to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
to convey accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
Entirely retranslated such as he thought failed in this 
t,"' Every passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
jpmpared with the original. The text generally fol- 
,has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker’s has been 
insulted, aud his readings adopted wherever they 
• vd preferable. 

notes are partly original, partly selected. It lias been 
ject of the Translator not to overburthen the text 
aem, but only to give as many as he thought necessary 
tier the subject intelligible, and to explain or illus 
Buch difficulties as were incapable of being removed 
translation. The Analysis and Questions, which are 
" id, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance te 
.n student. 

T' is hoped that tliis work will be found useful to that 
numerous class of readers who, though unacquainted with 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study the 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
" ssible, their own words. 

Ji ■ such further information as is not contained in the 
ims, the reader is referred to the commentaries of Michelet 
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the notes of Cardwell, the edition of the eighth and ninth 
hooks by Fritzsoh, Brewer’s edition of the Ethics, Blakesley’s 
Life of Aristotle, the philosophical articles in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Metropolitans, Whateley’s Logic, and Ritter’s History 
of Philosophy, a in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid analysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
in the eighth volume of Grote’s History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

• Tnn»Lted hr A. J. W. Morrinon. 



ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION 


Ethics, according to the theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
subdivision of the great and comprehensive science of poli¬ 
tics. Man is a political or social being ; that science, there¬ 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of human 
good, would study the nature of man, not only as an indi¬ 
vidual, but also in his relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a family, and as a member of a state, or political com¬ 
munity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli¬ 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
good, must be the ground-work of the rest; families and 
states are composed of individuals; unless, therefore, tire 
parts he good, the whole cannot be perfect. The develop¬ 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man’s moral nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
investigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle’s system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the science of social 
life. 

It is plain, from these considerations, that ethics, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
subject ; he does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to pursue 
the investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his subject docs he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of it can be in any way useful 
to the study of that good which falls within the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. In this: 
as well as in man'' other respects, the pra iical nature of hu> 
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mind is strongly contrasted with the poetical idealism of his 
great master Plato. 

The foundation of Aristotle’s system of ethics is deeply 
laid in his psychological system. On the nature of the 
human soul the whole fabric is built up, and depends for its 
support. According to our author, we are born with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it “ natural virtue.” We are endowed with a moral 
sense (aiafhjmr), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects (Stivtirije), which, 
when cultivated, is improved into ^pdrqirtc (prudence or moral 
wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is the law under which 
we are born, the law of nature, that law wliich, if we would 
attain to happiness, we are bound to fulfil. Happiness, 
in its highest and purest sense, is our “being’s end and 
aim and this is an energy or activity of the soul according 
to the law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 
of the soul, of that capacity wliich is proper and peculiar to 
man alone ; namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, as 
man is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 
moral action, witli a natural taste and appreciation for that 
which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as it were, to good acts; virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes possible and attainable. Had this not 
been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for which nature had not given man a capacity would have 
been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 
never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris¬ 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference; i. e. by moral prin¬ 
ciple. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
voluntary agent, Aristotle necessarily holds the responsibility 
of man. Man has power over his individual actions to dc 
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or to abstain. By repeated acts, habits are formed either of 
virtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole character when 
formed, as well as for each act which contributes to its 
formation, man is responsible. Not that ir.cn have always 
power over their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation ; 
and that, therefore, they must, in all reason, be held respon¬ 
sible for tbe permanent effects which their conduct in par¬ 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

What then is virtue 1 In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered, the 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a habit, that 
it is based upon tlie natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntary agent 
acting under the guidance of deliberate preference or moral 
principle. But to these conditions it is also necessary to 
add, what is the end or object at which the habit is to aim. 

Experience, then, that great practical guide in human 
affairs, teaches us what that end is. An induction of 
instances shows that it is a mean between excess and defect ; 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one; that is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circumstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each man must judge for himself by 
the light of his conscience, and his moral sense, purified by 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education. The moral 
philosopher can only lay down general principles for man’s 
guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be moi'e particular, he may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
every individual case, but his professions -will be unfulfilled : 
he will, from the very nature of the subject, which, being a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and will always he, room left for the moral sense and prac¬ 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
moral action its judicial functions. If, in this case, or in 
any other, you deal with men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children ; and, therefore, according to Aris¬ 
totle’s views, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these virtues or mean states, both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual character magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, winch to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism :—the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, hut which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life :—justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, hut also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
administrative or executive authority~and, lastly, friend¬ 
ship, that law of sympathy, and concord, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
—nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of—a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Greece 
especially loved to dwell It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast family, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris¬ 
totle places friendship so high, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and render unnecessary even justice, and 
that the true friend loves Ids friend for that friend’s sake, 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves,—to that love which, baaed on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
euid to be “ the fulfilling of the law.” 
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In the practical consideration of each individual virtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 
separately from each other ; but we must not suppose, for 
that reason, that he thought they could exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due regula¬ 
tion of our moral nature, with all its appetites, instincts, and 
passions j and this state only exists when they are subordi¬ 
nate to the dominion and control of the reasoning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a well- 
regulated state. Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso¬ 
lution carried into effect, every act of self-control and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, and renders 
the highest faculty of our nature more and more able to 
perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtue. 

But this is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so far degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
a man. 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive to action, had been so inter¬ 
woven with other philosophical systems, that the disciple ot 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with¬ 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish, as it were, to an energy ; being, as he says in ordel 
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to illustrate its nature, what the bloom is to youth. But ii 
so, pleasure must be active, energetic ; it cannot be simply 
rest: and yet the testimony of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would be in favour 
of the notion of its being rest, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ’< 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the body, 
out energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of the 
soul—not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the dilference between true and false pleasures. 
Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature are low and unreal; those which attend 
upon the energies of our intellectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or activity of the sou) 
according to its highest excellence, and that this must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man, Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues must be pursued -with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pure and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the most perfect, most permanent, and most independent of 
external helps and appliances. 

If, then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man. 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Aristotle said 
so much of the practical nature of human happiness 1 why 
has he attributed so much importance to the formation of 
the moral character 1 why has he left the subject of contem¬ 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu¬ 
sion of his treatise ? 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
character is formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment, 
but aleo for forming a correct conception and appreciation of 
the happiness which is derived from contemplation. Place 
before his eyes in the commencement of his search after 
Happiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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» aiming, and he would neither be able to understand its 
nature, nor estimate its value. It is by the gradual perfec¬ 
tion of our moral nature, and by this method only, that we 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly. The improvement 
of our moral and intellectual faculties will go on parallel to 
one another. Every evil habit conquered, every good habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its -nature. Begin with contem¬ 
plation, and we shall neither find subjects for it, of a nature 
sufficiently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
condition to derive happiness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Bogin with moral training, and we shall attain to 
higher capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfec¬ 
tions and attributes of the Deity.'* The Christian philoso¬ 
pher will easily understand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti¬ 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understand: ng—“ If 
any man will do God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it he of God.” (St. John vii. 17.) It is plain that, 
in this respect, the way winch the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that winch is 
most in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primary end, the 
greatest good of each family and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may see from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
and man’s highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practical is the method which Aristotle recommends 
for the attainment of it. 
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fore tlie welfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for as 
in a state, i. e. a free state, the source of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the people, the character of 
the institutions framed by their representatives must depend. 
Hence a state must recognize the moral culture and educa¬ 
tion of the people as a duty. Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual eases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must he incul¬ 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea¬ 
vour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts, therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
unless that of politics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle’s ethical system, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
ts hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 
follows. 
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Introductory .—A question lies at the very threshold of 
the investigation ; namely, whether there is any chief good 
(wmrnum bonv/m), and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered these questions in the affirmative, Aristotle pro¬ 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That all, or 
nearly all, agroe in calling it happiness, is clear } but this is 
not enough; it must bo defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and seating 
what opinions have been generally held respecting it, as 
well popularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
explain his own idea respecting it, and to defend the accu¬ 
racy of his views by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to ; and respecting them he comes to no 
very satisfactory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, the 
general principles of man’s psychical constitution. 

1. —1. Every art, system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 

Hence the good is defined “ that which all aim at.” 

2. There are differences of ends; namely, energies and 
works. 

3. 4, The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5 This is the case, even though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work, 

II.—1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the master-science 
in the highest sense ; i. e. the political. 

The political science proved to be the chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of the end useful. 
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6, The subject of ‘ the end ” belongs to moral, and there¬ 
fore to political philosophy. 

III. —1, 2. We must not expect too great accuracy in 
subjects of moral investigation. 

3. These subjects having to do with contingent matter, 
the. conclusions arrived at must be of the same kind. 

4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
he an educated person. 

6. lie must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the affairs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 

6. The object of this treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

IV. —1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good 1 

2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3, 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the “ idea, 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5, G. Of the two methods of arguing; namely,—The 
synthetical and analytical; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons :— 

G. Things arc known in two ways: (1.) Absolutely; 
(2.) Relatively to ourselves. 

In morals we must begin with the things known to our¬ 
selves ; i. e. the phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the facts 
without the causes. 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice oi 
Hesiod. 

V. —1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap¬ 
piness from the lives they lead. * 

2. These are four :—(1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness consists in sensual 
pleasure. 

This is the life of the brute creation. 
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4, 5. The active think happiness is honourable distinction. 

This is not the chief good, 

(1.) Because it resides in the honourers rather than in 
the honoured. 

(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is virtue then the chief good 1 

No. for a man may possess virtue, and yet not live an 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is happiness. 

(1.) This life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.) Money is useful as a means, but is not an end. 

VI.—1. The chief good is not the ideal good. 3 

Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato’s theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. 

The good is predicated in these. 

3. A universal idea could be predicated in only one 
category. 

The good is predicated in all the categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science ; of 
goods there are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and of 
Speusippus is far more reasonable. 

7. 8. It may be objected to Aristotle’s argument, that 
goods are of two kinds : those “per se,” and those “propter 
alia.” Now Plato’s theory applies to the former. 

9,10. To this it may he answered—(1.) That even goods, 
“ per se,” do not come under our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term “good” applied to all goods 1 

Probably from analogy. 

* In the original, two words of very similar meaning are made use of, 
namely, idea and eidos. Now idea is the original archetypal form, which, 
according to Plato, existed from all eternity : clSor is the existing form 
or resemblance to the idea, which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic idea forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between idea and eidoc is precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and coucrete. 
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12—16. Alter all, if tliere was an ideal good, it would be 
practically useless. 

VII. —1—3. Happiness has been shown to be the chief 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it is the end of all 
human actions. 

4, 6. There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

6, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner :— 

Happiness is the virtue of man, qua man. 

We shall discover man’s virtue by seeing what his tpyov is. 

9, 10. His spy or must be something peculiar to him. 

This is the practical life of a being which possesses reason, 

11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 

have it and use it. 

We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i. e. 
activity. 

12—16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the beat virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition “ in a perfect life.” 

Hence the definition of happiness :—“ An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in a perfect life.” 

VIII. —1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini¬ 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and gocds of the soul. 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the soul. 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical. 

5 —8. Others have said that either one virtvo or all virtue 
is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is net only virtue, but a 
virtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class have made pleasure happiness. 

Aristotle makes happiness in its essence, and “per se, n 
pleasant. 

11. The energies of virtue, in fact, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Delian inscription. 

12—14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to jierform virtuous ener¬ 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

IX. —1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer¬ 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by chance 1 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
learning and care. 

4—6. It cannot come by chance : (1.) Eecause nature 
effects her work by the best means. (2.) From its veiy 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 

Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why ftiog TtXtiac is added. 

X. — 1. The necessity of adding the condition iv fiu* 
reXtiu leads to the consideration of Solon’s saying that we 
ought to look to the end of life. a 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses :— 

(1.) A man is happy when he is dead. 

(2.) He may then be safely said to have been happy. 

The first of these involves an absurdity. 

3, 4. The second leads to further questions :— 

(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive ? 

* In adding the condition Iv (iitp TtXtiy to his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap¬ 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, and stability. He wished 
to represent the happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
He saw that this was impossible in the case of human beings, but there 
is nothing unphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even though practically unattainable, any more than there is in 
physics in laying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
well accustomed to recognize the principle that perseverance to the end 
in a course of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
“ When the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, all his right¬ 
eousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned,” &c, —Ezek. xviii. 
And again, “ He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.”— 
Matt. x. 
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(2.) Are not the dead affected by the fortunes of tha 
living 1 

5. With regard to the first of these, it is absurd to be able 
to say that a man has been happy, and yet not to be able to 
3ay so when he is actually enjoying that happiness. 

6— 13. But is external prosperity a part of happiness 1 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies are 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a happy man energizes, he may be 
pronounced happy, qua man. 

XI. —1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of the 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but related, 
affect us at the theatre. 

5. But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or the 
miserable happy. 

XII. —1. Philosophers divided goods into honourable, 
praiseworthy, and cvvuyeic. 

Happiness cannot he a dvvafut, because Suvu/uiq can be 
abused. 

2 —4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies reference to a higher standard. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

5, Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. —1—4. As happiness is an energy of the soul 
according to virtue, wo must know, (1) what virtue is; 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7— 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appe¬ 
titive. 

10—14. The rational soul into the properly rational, and 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of division, the part obe¬ 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging .-c Mie irra¬ 
tional souL 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold :— 

(1.1 Intellectual, belonging to the rational soul. 

(2.) Moral, belonging to that winch obeys reason. 



BOOK II. 


fivbroduciory .—Aristotle lias prepared the student for th« 
contents of this book, which consist of an inquiry into the 
origin and nature of moral virtue ; firstly, by defining hap¬ 
piness as an energy of the soul according to virtue ; and, 
secondly, by dividing the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with his assumed division of the human soul. 
The consideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, because the formation of moral 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be the first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of intellectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foundation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book, <pv<riici) apery (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved by education 
and matured by habit, and thus become “ virtue proper.” 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess virtuous 
habits, or even the commencements of these habits, still he is 
capable of receiving virtuous impressions by instraction, and 
of forming habits by performing acts of virtue and obedience. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, “ Virtue is the law of our 
nature, under which law we are horn.” The order in which 
the questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
treated of, is 

(1.) The moans by which virtue is attained. 

(2.) Its nature and definition. 

(3.) An induction of particular instances. 

(4.) Certain practical rules. 

1, —1. Intellectual virtue is principally (though not en¬ 
tirely, for there is such a thing as “ genius”) produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtue, as its etymology implies, by habit. 

Moral virtue is not innate— 

(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be changed 
by habit. 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in •;.« prior to 

the energies ; in virtue, the case is tie reverse, 

5. (3.) The practice ot' legislators bears testimony to the 

truth of this statement. 

<3, (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 
one and the same cause, but natural causes can¬ 
not produce opposite effects. 

7—9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality, 
as on them the character of the habits depends. 

II. —1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, and reserv¬ 
ing that subject for the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5—7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob¬ 
serve— 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst exeeas and defect destroy it. 

8, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by virtue. 

III. —1. Pleasure and pain an; the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures and pains. This position is proved in the following 
way :—• 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato’s remark ou the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are effected 

by contraries. 

(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to be amldaa. 

6. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 

7. (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child¬ 

hood become as it were ingrained in our nature. 
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8 . (7.) We make, more or less, pleasure and pair the rule 

of our actions ; and on these our habits depend. 

9, 10 . ( 8 .) "Virtue is shown in struggling with difficulty. 

and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 
IV.—1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts 1 
This question is answered— 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless lie speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc¬ 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 

The three requisites, then, for a moral act are 
('Ll Knowledge, 

(2.) Deliberate preference on its own account, 

(3.) Fixedness and stability. 

4— 6 . A man, therefore, is called virtuous if he acts on 
virtuous principles ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prac¬ 
tice will bo sufficient to make them virtuous. 

Y.—i— 4 , What, then, is the genus of virtue 1 In that 
division of the soul in which moral virtue resides, there are 
only three properties; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 

5, 6 . Now virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pas¬ 
sions. 

(2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 

(3.) Yirtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 
not, 

(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but dis¬ 
posed by virtues or vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 

(1.) For the first and second reasons given above. 

(2.) Because our capacities are innate. 

8 . Therefore virtue must be a habit. 

VI.—1, 2. What is the differentia of virtue 1 
b 2 
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All excellence makes tliat of which it is the excellence 
good, and also its tpyov. 

This is seen to be the ease in the arts. 

Therefore, the ease must be the same with moral excel¬ 
lence, i. e. virtue. 

3. Now, everything continuous and divisible implies 
more, less, and equal. 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is either absolute or relative. 

6 . Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mean, 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, a fortiori, virtue 
will do the same. 

8 . In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there is 
only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, and 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

1 9. Virtue, therefore, is “ habit founded on, and exer¬ 
cising deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom.” 

li. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi¬ 
dered with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (aicpornt). 

12—14. It must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feoliugs do not admit of a mean, and are there¬ 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. 

VII.—1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage is a mean, on the subject of fear and con¬ 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea¬ 

sures and pains, but especially pleasures, between 

intemperance and a nameless extreme, 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi¬ 

gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense, 

between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6 . (3.) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honours 

between empty boasting and little-mindedness. 
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7—9. (6.) A nameless virtue, on the subject of small ho¬ 
nours, between ambition and the absence of it. 
10. (7.) Meekness, between irascibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 

11—16. (8.) Three several virtues; namely— 

(a,) With respect to truth ; truthfulness, between arro¬ 
gance and false modesty. 

(b.) With respect to “the pleasant” in amusement, 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry 
or buffoonery and clownishness. 

(c.) With respect to “ the pleasant ” in the intercourse 
of life; friendship, between flattery and the being 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 

17—19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings, 

(a.) Modesty, between baahfuln&s and impudence. 

(b.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 

VIII. —1—4. The extremes are in opposition to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 _9. This may take place cither from the nature of the 

means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. —1, 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is difficult of 
attainment. Hence he gives three useful practical rules for 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is mos* 

opposed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Struggle against that to which you have the strongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. 

6 —8. As it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. No exact casuistical rules can be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 


BOOK III. 

Introductory. — The principle of all moral action is 
Ti-poai'pEo-ic, i.e. what is commonly termed moral choice, or 
the deliberately preferring oue act or one course of action 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this ivhich determines the moral 
quality of an act; it is the principal part of the differential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue from an¬ 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this sub¬ 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
human will. On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there¬ 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun¬ 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an unnatural one—a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuutary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so far as to maintain that a 
bias towards virtue is the normal condition of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits arc formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the. original formation of them; but 
still he believes that the will is necessarily free. 

He supports this view by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-sense viow of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. Ills argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vi.), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can he no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fatalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
Ids freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, immediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would he delivered over into the hands of eivii 
justice. 
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The third book commences with an analysis of the nature 
of the houotoi' and aKovtnov ‘ } Aristotle then proceeds to 
discuss the subject of -n-ftixiipanc. Next, as irpnaiptme is 
subsequent to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
treated of; and lastly, the subject of the will. These points 
occupy the first five chapters ; and here Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the first of which treats of the 
summurn bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail; the 
third, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

1. —1. The consideration of the voluntary and involuntary 
necessary. 

(1.) Because voluntary acts are praised or blamed , 
involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 

(2.) Because it will be useful to legislators to do so. 

2. Involuntary acts are of two kinds-— 

(1.) tu /lip, (2.) rd tit ayrmtir. 

By ftiata is meant that of which the principle or cause is 
external. 

3. 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
involuntary. 

These acts are, according to circumstances, praised, blamed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce us 
to do. 

10. But it is diflieult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, and still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and volun¬ 
tary and involuntary acts further considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is voluntary. 

13. Acts done through ignorance (SC ayrvtar) are either 
non-voluntary or involuntary. 

14. If repented of, they are involuntary. 

15. 16. Ignorance of the principles of justice and expe¬ 
diency (lyruln) is always held as voluntary and inexcusable 
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17—20. Cases of ignorance brought forward which arc 
* pardonable if followed by repentance 

21. The voluntary is defined as that of which the principle 
is in the agent knowing the circumstances of the act. 

22—24. That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntary, proved by six reasons.® 

II.—1. Deliberate preference (-(wetiptmt) must be con¬ 
sidered, because it is the moral principle wliick determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 

3. It is not desire— 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 
anger, hut not in -pcaipimr. 

(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 
not from irpaaipeertc; the continent from wpoai- 
pemc, and not from desire. Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 

(3.) They are often opposed. 

(4.) Desire, and not npuaiptaic, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 

(1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. 

(2.) We wish tilings which are not in our own power. 
f>. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 

It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and falsehood, 
not by virtue and vice. 

It is not some particular opinion, because 


* The following table will explain the division of acts adopted in tbit 
chapter :— 

Voluntary Acta. involuntary. Mixed. 

• i i _1_ 

i i i i i i i i 

Pone Done through By Through Praised, Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
knowingly, ignorance of constraint, ignorance i-ar- 

the principle. ofthefact. dou«l 


Repented of 
(Involuntary). 


Not repented of 
( Non-voluntary)- 
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8. (1.) Moral character is determined by our trpoaipimt. 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a tiling or not; we 

form an opinion as to its nature. 

(3.) UpnalpiniQ is praised for the rightness of its object; 
ciii£a for its truth. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 

know. 

(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
bad irpoaipeaic, 

II. The definition, therefore (nominally), of the object of 
npoaipctrit is a voluntary act which has been previously the 
object of deliberation. 

III. —1. The object of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

2, 3. No one deliberates about tilings eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about everything human, if it is not brought about 
hy our own agency. 

Nor about the exact sciences. 

But besides the three principles of causation—nature, 
necessity, and chance—there is a fourth ; namely, mind or 
intellect. 

4, 5. The object of deliberation, therefore, is tliat which 
comes to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is uncertain as to its event. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not ends. 

T. If there are more means tlian one, deliberation deter¬ 
mines wliich is the better. 

If only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
so it goes backwards by an analytical process until it either 
meets with an impossibility, or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is, therefore, a species of investigation. 

9, 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re¬ 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising npoaipcaic, and therefore its definition ia 
tlio deliberate desire of things in our power. 
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IV. —1, 2. Volition in of the end, but is its object the 
good or the apparent good 1 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad man 
for that which he thinks good. 

4. The case is analogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. Tn determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2. If the end is the object of volition, and the meanE 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voluntary ; now with these acts vir¬ 
tuous energies are conversant, therefore virtue is voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions, 

4, 5. (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 

The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle’s view. 

6. They even punish ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9-—11. Moreover, vicious acts, which arc in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily faults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involuntary, because it is 
owing to ignorance of the end, the answer is, that in that 
case virtue is involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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IV, 18. If virtue is voluntary, vice must be so. 

19, 20. Still, habits, when formed, aro not so much iu our 
power as the acts were. 

VI. —1. Courage is a mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined “ The expectation of evil.” 

2. Now some evils, such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 

The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, &c. , 
still he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave rnan, therefore, lias to do with the most ter¬ 
rible of all things, i. e. death. 

C—8. Yet not with all kinds of death, but oidy death in 
battle. 

Still the brave man will be fearless in sickness or in a 
storm at sea, but not from the same cause that sailors are. 

VII. —1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. 

(1.) 'Yirift dvdpora-or. (2.) Kor’ iit'tipwirov. 

Every man of sense will fear the former. 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may he feared too much or too little. 

4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he 
ought, as he ought, when lie ought, and for the right motive. 

5. This motive is to nt\6r. 

He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 

uv(ikyr\T<K. 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, fyairvc. 

8. He who is in the extreme of fear, attkoc-. 

9. 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are all 
conversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

VIII. —I—4. There are five other forms of courage. 

(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, tv 
taXor ; but honourable distinction, ti/ti). 

5—7. Courage arising from experience. 

The difference between this and real courage is exempli¬ 
fied by a comparison between the conduct of regular troops 
and that of a native militia. 

8—10. (3.) Courage arising from anger. 
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This is not for the sake of the right motive, hut in obe¬ 
dience to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11—13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage is based upon like motives •with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often fails. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant. 0 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. 

IX. —1. Courage has more to do with fear that. confi¬ 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem¬ 
perance. 

Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

4, 5. The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
with pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters. 

X. —1. Courage and temperance are first discussed, be¬ 
cause they are the virtues of the irrational part of the soul. 

Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 

2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds. 

(1.1 Those of the soul. 

(2.) Those of the body. 

4—10, Temperance belongs to the latter. 

But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except acci¬ 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. 

11. It has to do with the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so far forth as we are men, but 
so far forth as wo are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded from those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. —1—3, Desires are of two kinds. 

* "0 role a/mBta pkv Spaaoc, Xoyiduoc okvov pn.— 

1 hue. ii. 4U. See als > Herod, vii. 49. 
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(1.) Common and natural. 

(2.)™Peculiar and acquired. 

In the former, errors arc seldom met with. 

In the latter, they are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all circumstance*. 

If the desires are wrong, they delight in them. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. 

4, 5. The difference between temperance and courage con¬ 
sists in the relation which they respectively hear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
temperate man. 

XII.—1. Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward¬ 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character, 
and throws it off its balance. 

2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volun¬ 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
cowardice are less voluntary. 

4. The term dcoXacn'a, because of its etymological meaning, 
is applied to the faults of children metaphorically, because 
desires and children require KvXamc- 

5 —7. Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the 
part of the soul in winch they reside should be obedient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 


BOOK IV. 

Introductory .—This book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of that sub¬ 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book III. The virtues investigated here are magni¬ 
ficence, liberality, magnanimity, and ^iXorqha in the best 
acceptation of the term, meekness, the three social virtues, 
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and the sense of shame, which Aristotle decides is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a virfue. 

The second book of the Rhetoric, and the characters of 
Theophrastus, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in this book. 

1. —1. Liberality is a mean on the subject of possessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are illiberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intem¬ 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect. 

4. Liberality has more to do with giving than with 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 

(2.) It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 

(3.) To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 

6, 7. The motive of liberality is to wiXor. 

The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to his means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking favours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 

9. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profuseness 'wall be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal. 

It is not easy for the liberal man to bo rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal. 

Kings cannot be prodigal. 

13. The liberal differs from the prodigal in receiving. 

The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and are general!} 
intemperate. 
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19. Illiberality is incurable. 

20—24. Various forms of illiberality. 

25. Illiberality is worse than prodigality, and is the ex¬ 
treme to which men are most liable. 

II. —1. Magnificence is appropriate ex 2 >enditure in great 
matters. 

2. Propriety depends— 

(1.) On the relation of the expense to the expender. 

(2.) On the object of the expense. 

(3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness, the excess, had taste and vulgar 
profusion. 

4. Magnificence implies in some degree science. 

5. The motive is to imX/iv. 

6. The magnificent man will A fortiori be liberal. 

Magnificence is of two kinds :—(1.) Public. (2.) Private 

7—12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgraceful. 

III. —1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
xivered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is “ He who, being worthy, esti¬ 
mates his own worth highly.” 

2. lie whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
minded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of himself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8 Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
with moderate gratification, but not from others. 

9. In success or failure, he will behave with modera¬ 
tion. 

10, 11. Instances of good fortune are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12—19. The character of a magnanimous man will dis 
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[Jay itself in his views and conduct as to all the virtue!', 
and even in his gait, voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vicious; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the moan 
state. 

IY.—1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter ol 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term QiXortfiia some¬ 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y.—1, Meekness is a mean state which has anger for its 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to the 
feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavish. 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself. 

The different varieties of irascibility are— 

5. 8. The choleric, the hitter, and the ill-tempered. 

Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot he laid down, still slight 
transgressions are not blamed. 

VI.—3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
wliich, though nameless, may be called friendliness. 

It may be defined as friendship, minus the feeling of 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are— 

fl.) "ApeiTKot, men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 

(2.) AuoroXoi, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. This virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding; it 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only inflict win tor the sake of giving greater 
pleasure. 

6. He who aims solely at giving pleasure is apEmcof. 
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He who does so from selfishness is rdAa£. 

VII. —1, 2, The virtue which has truth for its object 
matter has no name, but it may be called truthfulness. 

3. The excess is arrogance, the defect false modesty. 

The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4, 5. Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in con¬ 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthful rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameablo 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The falsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty (Sometimes proceeds from arrogance. 

VIII. —3. In periods of relaxation, the social virtue is 
graceful, or polished wit, or easy pleasantry ( ebrpairtXia). 

1. 2. The extremes are buffoonery and clownishness. 

4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

, 5. The EvrpatrE\oe will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He will 
have tact aud good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. 

IX. —1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
than a virtue. 

Its physical effects are someSvliat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of. 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 

Hypothetically it may be a worthy feeling. 

Because shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
sense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking, is not 8 
virtue, hut a kind of mixed virtue. 
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fntiroc. ik ton/. —'Hie analysis of a subject by contemplating 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the prac¬ 
tical turn of Aristotle’s mind. He prefers, therefore, gene¬ 
rally speaking, to consider virtues, not in the abstract, but 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the charac¬ 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to treat 
of justice and injustice. He first investigates the nature 
of just and unjust actions, and of the just and unjust man, 
and thus arrives at his definition and description of justice 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, from the nature of 
moral habits, tliat the knowledge of the principles of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an acquaintance 
witli the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Now a man is termed unjust, for two reasons :—Firstly, 
as being a transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
written or the unwritten ; and, Secondly, as being unequal 
ar unfair, as taking more of good, and less of evil, which 
comes to the same thing, than he has a right and title to. 
Hence injustice, and therefore justice, is of two kinds : 
'1) a habit of obedience to law ; (2) a habit of equality. 

Now, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
.be term, implies the enactment of all the principles of 
virtue which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social community (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con¬ 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difference 
between universal justice (1) and universal virtue is, that 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles of moral recti¬ 
tude is, when considered absolutely, termed virtue, when 
considered relatively to others, justice. 

This universal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
considers in this book} as of course it forms the subject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of that 
division of it which treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition of.“relation.” 

Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
kinds, distributive and corrective. The former is a virtuous 
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habit, which, strictly speaking, can only be exercised by mar. 
in his capacity as a free citizen intrusted with political func¬ 
tions, either legislative or executive, for it deals with the 
distribution, according to merit, of the public rewards and 
punishments of a state. But the exercise ot this virtue is 
by no means so limited as this idea of it would lead us at 
first sight to suppose. For, in the first place, in the free 
states of Greece, every citizen was, to a certain extent, in¬ 
trusted with these functions, which is not the case under the 
modem system of political institutions ; and, in the second 
place, analogically, the same principles, imtatis mutandis, will 
regulate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, towards children, dependants, and so forth. 

Besides, it is scarcely conceivable in how many instances 
a man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exercise his 
judicial functions as a divider and distributor ot honours and 
rewards, of censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in mind the principles which Aristotle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri¬ 
butes, it is distributive justice to which we allude. God will, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 
position amongst ci-eated beings in which be has himself 
placed him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish¬ 
ments to every man according to his works, the punisher 
of the ungodly, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him, He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un¬ 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone is capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analogy which is implied in tho following words of 
inspiration :—“ To whom much is given, from him much 
shall be required.” 

The second cflvision of particular justice may also be 
■viewed in two lights. Firstly, as that habit by which the 
state, either by criminal or civil processes, corrects the in¬ 
equalities which unjust conduct produces between man and 
man ; and, Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which 
prevents individuals from violating the principles of equality 
which we are bound to observe in o\ir d'ftlings or intercourse 
with each other. 
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We may illustrate the nature of corrective justice hy 
reference to our own judicial system in the following way :—• 
In civil actions, such as for assault, seduction, &c., the amount 
of the injury inflicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defendant is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is re¬ 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
assessed by the jury. In criminal cases—the state, and not 
the person against whom the offence has actually been com¬ 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu¬ 
tion has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which, the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com¬ 
mutative jus tice; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions, 
lie, evidently, as far as can be seen from the fifth chapter, 
considei's it as a branch of corrective justice, hut, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree hy the piinciples of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintained hy an 
equivalent payment for the commodities exchanged or pur¬ 
chased : and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in corrective justice ; hut this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the parties compared, according to 
the law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable piinciples of jus¬ 
tice were implanted in, and formed a part of man’s nature, 
antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
member of political society? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is, that the natural state of man is his social condition. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for the development of any one of his faculties. The his¬ 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could con¬ 
ceive the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of 
his species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would possess no sense of right and wrong, no moral sinti* 
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ments, no ideas on the subject of natural justice. The 
principles of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
eternal, and would bo the same had the man never existed ; 
but as far as man is concerned, the development of them 
must be sought for in him as we find him ; that is, in his 
social condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the prin¬ 
ciples of which furnish the means of correcting the imperfec¬ 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because, 
from the nature of things, the enactments of law must be 
universal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

1. —1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
which men are apt to perform just actions and entertain 
just wishes. 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity and science comprehends within 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the tilings connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself. 

5—7. Therefore, if we know what aoinov means, wo know 
what SiKatov and tiitcmoavvri mean. 

Now, HBtk-ov implies the unlawful and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawful and the equal. 

8—11. The object of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. 

12—14. Therefore, justice, which has to do with law, is 
perfect virtue, considered not absolutely, but relatively. 

II. —1—5. Besides this universal justice, there is a parti¬ 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 

It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

0, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 

8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

(1.) Distributive of the honours, <fcc. of the state. 

(2.) Corrective, in transactions between man and roan. 

Transactions are twofold—voluntary and involuntary. 

III. —1. Justice implies equality. 

The equal is a mean between more and less. 

Therefore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant with four terms at least, two person* 
and two things. 
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3 — 7 , Distributive justice pays respect to tlie relative 
merits of the persons, awl in it geometrical proportion is 
observed. 

IY.— 1 —3. The province of corrective justice, is transac¬ 
tions of all kinds. 

In it no respect is paid to persons. 

The object of it is to remedy inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may be considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is arithmetical. 

4. The corrective just is a mean between loss and gain. 

5. The judge is a living personification of the principle. 

6 . 7, From Ills remedying inequality according to the rulo 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 
cii:awv. 

8 —10. The method of determining the mean explained 
and illustrated. 

V. — 1 . The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta¬ 
liation (r(7r\wrj as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective j ustice, because in many cases it would 
be unjust. 

2. By retaliation (cur hvaXoyiav) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro¬ 
portion between persons and things. 

4. Tins cannot bo effected without a common measure. 

5 —9. This common measure is demand, or its substitute 
money. 

10 —12. It is tlie least fluctuating standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs from all the other virtues in the 
following respect; that they are mean states, whereas in 
justice to i)Uaiov is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

VI. —1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be¬ 
cause ho commits an unjust act. 

3. Political justice is that which exists between member* 
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of a free community, and tins, as well as abstract justice, is 
the object of Aristotle’s investigation. 

7. Justice in the cases of master and slave, father and 
child, is not the same as political justice ; but that between 
husband and wife most resembles it. 

VII. —1. Political or social justice is of two kinds. 

(1.) Natural. (2.) Legal. 

The former is everywhere the same, the latter is arbitrary 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things just are 
matters of law, and that there is no natural unchangeable 
principle of justice. 

4. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and varies in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a tiling is committed, it is unjust (ufmor), 
when committed, it is an act of injustice (aSUr/fm) ; so like¬ 
wise, a just act is cuMiorruaytii-iu, the correction of an unjust 
act, 

VIII. —1, 2. The justice or injustice of an act is deter¬ 
mined by its being voluntary or involuntary. 

3— 6. A voluntary act is that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Voluntary acts are done from deliberate preference, ot 
not. 

8 . 9. If a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident. 

If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 
an unjust act. 

11, 12. If a man acts on vpoaiptaig, he is an unjust man. 

13. He who acts justly on irpoaiptatg is a just man. 

IX. —1. Can a man be injured with his own consent ? 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he who has suffered an injury always necessarily 
injured ? 

5. Can a man injure himself? 

6 —8. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
that, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is re¬ 
quisite, that the hurt should be inflicted against his will. 

The case of the incontinent man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection. 

9. Does he who has awarded too great a snare, or he who 
receives it, commit the injury J 
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Does he who awards too little to himself injure himself ? 

10. The second question is already answered by the fact 
that the harm he suffers is not against his will. 

11—14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri¬ 
butor, and not the receiver, who acts unjustly. 

The receiver does unjust acts, but does not act unjustly 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17,18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
action, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. —1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice, that it as 
well as justice is praiseworthy 1 

3—-7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the fact 
being, that equity corrects the errors of law, which errors 
are unavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. —1, 2. Although it lias been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself, Aristotle adduces additional 
irguments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
.aw forbids is an offence against the law, not against himself. 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3—5, Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can¬ 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6 , 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured 1 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de¬ 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8 , 9. Metaphorically a man may he said to injure himself 
because wc may imagine a kind of justice subsisting between 
the two parts of his souL 
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Introductory .—la this book Aristotle has two objects in 
View : to treat of the intellectual virtues, and. to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtug. Ac¬ 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral virtue, the 
intellect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man’s nature 
must be obedient, and right reason and the possession of an 
intellectual virtue (ippovriouj) has the province of deciding the 
relative mean, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. 

Now, referring to the division of the soul in the first 
book, wo find that one part is purely rational. The object- 
matter of this part of the soul is truth : truth in necessary, 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that which 
takes cognizance of principles (voSc), and that which takes 
cognizance of deductions from principles (iirttr-ri'iyr)). These 
two combined make up cro<p<«, which implies a perfect know¬ 
ledge of scientific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
which takes 'cognizance of moral truth is ijipAvijaic, and that 
which operates upon truth as related to productions is rj^vr/. 

These, then, are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle’s psycho¬ 
logical system, as this must he sought for in his Treatise 
on the Soul. 

I.—1—3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason determines what that mean is, we must investi¬ 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4, The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside; the 
irrational, which is the seat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is subdivided into the im<TTrnwvucov, which con¬ 
templates necessary matter, and the Aoyiarn.or, which con¬ 
templates contingent matt er. 
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By XoyitrTiKov Aristotle means deliberative, for no one 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Right reason must be the virtue of one of these parts 
In order, therefore, to see what it is, we must ascertain what 
is the ipyov of each. 

II. —1, 2. There are three principles or functions of the 
soul which influence moral action and truth. 

These are sensation, intellect, and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is irpoaipcoic, which is made up of 
opeitc and \6ync. If, therefore, the action is virtuous, the 
aptE,ir must be right, and the Aoyos true. 

Therefore truth is the 'ipyov of the reasoning or delibera¬ 
tive part. 

3. It is evident that truth is the ipyov of the scientific 
part. 

4, 5. Practical intellect, and not pure intellect, is the 
motive principle of moral action. 

G. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 

III. —1. There are five habits by which the soul arrives at 
truth,—art, science, prudence, wisdom, a and intuition. 

2. Science is conversant with things eternal, immutable, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. We learn by means of induction and syllogism. 

To know a subject scientifically, wc must not only know 
facts, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
first principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is “ a demonstrative habit.” But in 
order to make the definition complete, all those oilier parts 
of it must bo added which are given in the Later Analy¬ 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

IV. —1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con¬ 
tingent matter; namely, a practical habit joined with reason. 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although ffo0i'a is sometimes translated science, and doubtless i- 
does imply that knowledge of abstract truth which is implied by that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis¬ 
dom is used by old English authors in the same way in which oivpia is 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts.—See Exodus xxxvi. 1. 
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The latter of these is art. 

3. Art is conversant with three processes : production, 
contri vance, and contemplation as to the mode of contriving 
and producing. 

4. A relation subsists between chance and art. 

Art is defined “a habit of making, joined with true reason.” 

V.—1. According to his common practice, Aristotle inves¬ 
tigates what prudence is, by considering it in the concrete. 

The prudent man is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
that winch is his interest. 

2. The matter of typovqmg differs from that of iiti<rTqfxq. 

Prudence, therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 
and practical, having to do with the subjects of human good 
and evil. 

4. This defimtion is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others, and also by the etymology of trtaippoaiivq. 

5. It is clear that intemperance destroys (jtpovqmg, although 
it may not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 

Prudence differs from art. 

6 . (1.) Because iu prudence there are no degrees of excel¬ 

lence, in art there are. 

(2.) Because in art voluntary error is better, in pru¬ 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence cannot. 

"VI.—1, There must be a habit which takes cognisance of 
those first principles from which science draws its conclusions. 

It cannot be science, for that is a demonstrative habit. 

It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conversant 
with contingent matter’. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon¬ 
stration. 

Therefore it must be vov c (intuition). 

VII.—1. In the arts, by the term wisdom (votpia) wo 
mean skill. 

But there . is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
special one. 

2, 3. "Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 

It knows the principles, and the facts deduced from them. 

It is, therefore, intuition and science combined together. 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inasmuch as 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to man. 

2. ) Because its suojocts arc invariable. 

3. ) Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals may 

be said to be prudent. 

4, 5. Wisdom is superior to the science of social life, be¬ 
cause, though man may be superior to all other animals, still 
there are many other things more divine than man. 

Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 

Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c., are called wise, but not 
prudent. 

7. Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of universals. 

8 . Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than universals. 

VIII.—1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individual. 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the following table :— 

Prudence. 

1 


Individual prudence, 
(properly termed 
prudence). 


3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own affairs, and hence 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his family and his country, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become <ro(j>H, 
but not easily ipfjvyi/xoi. Besides, the possibility of error il 
twofold,—in the universal and the particular. 


Economic. Political. 


1 I . 

Legislative. Administrative, 
(properly called 
political;. 


Deliberative. Judicial 
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Prudence is not science ; because science is conversant -with 
universal, prudence with particulars. 

■ These particulars are not the first principles from which 
scientific conclusions are deduced, of which voOc takes cogni¬ 
zance, but (taxuru) the last results at which we arrive after 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There¬ 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition. 11 

IX. —1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind of 
investigation. 

Good deliberation is not science ; because no one investi¬ 
gates what he knows. 

2 . It is not happy conjecture; for tins is quick, whereas 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because (ho correctness of opinion is 
truth. 

4. It is a correctness of havoin, not simply, but of the 
intellect pursuing a deliberative process. 

5—8. In what, then, does correctness of deliberation 
consist 1 

(1.) The goodness of the end. 

(2.) The propriety of the mean. 

(3.) Tlio sufficiency of the time. 

9. Hence Aristotle derives his definition of ivSovXia. 

X. —1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion; 
for if it were, as all men are capable of acquiring science 
and forming opinions, all men might be intelligent; but 
this is not the case, 

2—5. It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. 

It differs from prudence, in that prudence dictates and 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 

XI. —1. Candour (yua/nj) is the correct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling (trwyyvio/ir)), the correct discriminating can¬ 
dour of the equitable man. 

n The apx^h or principal sciendi, are those first principles which are 
incapable of demonstration. The principia agendi are iax aTa t 01 the 
mat results of deliberation. 
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2-4, EvfiouMa, trivttnc, yvwptj, and vovr, or aiatipaiQ 

(which here means practical common sense, the habit which 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practicaJ 
habits, and all tend to the same point, and are usually found 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits seem 
not to be the result of teaching, but rather of observation, 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

5. This view is corroborated by the fact that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6 . Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though undemonstrated; because experience has 
sharpened their powers of observation. 

XII.—1. A question might arise as to the utility of 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 
happiness. 

2 . (2.) If prudence is merely knowledge, that alone will 

not give us virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Prudence is useless to whose who already possess 

virtue, and also to those who have not acquired 
it; for they can listen to the instructions of those 
who have. 

(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
dictate to wisdom, the superior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered— 

(1.) That these virtues, because they are virtues, would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro¬ 
duced no effect. 

(2.) They do produce an effect, as being the formal 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Man’s 'ipyov is accomplished by means of prudent* 

and moral virtue. 

6,7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate preference correct ; 

but the acts in which the moral principle is 
developed are directed by some other faculty. 

S, This faculty is tt a'ori/r (cleverness). If its aim is bad, 
it becomes iravnvpyia (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, but is improved aad educated 
into prudence. 

Now, when we act morally, we always act upon a syl 
logism. 
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Our major premiss is—Such and suet a thing is the end ; 
our minor—This act is such and such a thing. 

Now, prudence supplies the middle term ; and yet no one 
but the good man, whose moral vision is not distorted by 
depravity, can discern it. 

Therefore virtue and prudence are inseparably connected. 

XIII.—1. Now, as prudence is to cleverness, so is natural 
virtue to virtue proper, i. e. perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
(vovc) ; it is blind, and may stumble and fall. 

Add wove, and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, 4. As virtue proper cannot be formed without pru¬ 
dence, Socrates and others supposed that the virtues were 
prudences. They were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intellectual processes. Aris¬ 
totle says they are joined with reason. 

5. Prudence, therefore, and moral virtue, are inseparable, 
but when we say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 
natural virtues are separable. 

Aristotlo again repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
and (2), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 


BOOK VII. 

Introductory. — According to the division adopted by 
Michelet, Aristotle here commences the third part of Ilia 
treatise ; namely, that which treats of the instrumentals to 
virtue. Up to tins point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and intellectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
mankind were capable of attaining moral and intellectual 
perfection. This is, of course, tho most philosophical way to 
investigate the moral laws of man’s nature, as well as the 
physical laws by which the material universe is governed. 
But before the results to which we arrive can be reduced to 
practice, they, in both cases, require to be modified by facts 
and by experience. 

Now, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
there can he no doubt that if he aims at happiness, he must 
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endeavour to do so. He must labour to fcrm imperfect 
habits of virtue in his onward course towards the acquisition 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improve 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is coinci¬ 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to this, 
he must strive to form habits of self-control ; he must 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of his 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must master as 
well as he can his passions, wliioh, by their strength and evil 
bias, lead him astray from the right path. 

The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man will thus 
form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle iyKpartta (continence), 
to distinguish it from truMppoavn) (temperance), which implies 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
and are completely under the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigation of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

We must next inquire with what view Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im¬ 
press upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so far as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of then'. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con¬ 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degraded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig¬ 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterises the latter 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle’s ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to his 
examination of man’s moral habits, and helping to illustrate 
and throw' light on their nature. 
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The attempt which Socrates and his followers made to 
establish the purely intellectual nature of moral virtue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
of the reasoning processes by which its facts and phenomena 
are demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is, whether the inconti¬ 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 1 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satisfaction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

1. —1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals—vice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to those to be sought—virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon¬ 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves diffi¬ 
culties. 

5. The opinions commonly held are seven in number ; these 
he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II.—1. He first discusses Opinion III.; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
anything else should master him. 

2. Others thought that an incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion, 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must meal 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) : but it is impossible, accord¬ 
ing to Ariatotle’s theory already laid down, for the same mac 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires 
he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 

d 
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iiion IV.); if he resists weak ones, there is nothing great in 
so doing, 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometimes be bad, and incontinence would 
oe good. (Opinion II.) 

6. Again, if, by sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
admit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti¬ 
nent, because unable to refute the argument. 

7. Thirdly. If this is the ease, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly. On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every¬ 
thing, what is meant by simple continence 1 (Opinion VII.) 

III.—1—4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con¬ 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer¬ 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con¬ 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre¬ 
misses, the universal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the universal. 

7. There is also a difference in the universal: it may 
relate partly to oneself, partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, thou the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied: in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
passion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9, We must not suppose that the utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. 

10, 11. The question may also be considered physically, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor premiss, “ This is sweet,” 
the knowledge of which we gain by aiaO^aiQ (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To tins we may apply, as a major 
premiss, “ Everything sweet is pleasant,” instead of one 
which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we are under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 
wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desires, and not the opinion to 
which we have logically come, which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious; whereas, if it had not been for 
desire, we should have come to a right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo¬ 
gist. (The term “ physics,” as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

IV.—1. Is there such a thing as incontinence “simply" 
or “absolutely ?” (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds :— 

(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the latter, 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say— 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, <fce. The term inconti¬ 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasur es, 
men are called effeminate (uaXanot). 

d 2 
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DeKbeiate preference makes the difference between intem¬ 
perance and incontinence. 

6. The degree of intern iterance is inversely as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged under three heads ;— 

(1.) Those which are in their nature eligible. 

(2.) The contrary to those. 

(3.) Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, but for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the excess, 
though blameablc, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

V.—1—3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way :— 

Unnaturally. 

I i I 

From maiming. Custom. Depraved 

tastes and 
dispositions. 


4—8. No one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and liis state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI.—1—3, Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
incontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en¬ 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 

4, 5. (2.) Anger is more natural, and therefore more par¬ 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess, 

6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious 
and therefore more unjust. 


Naturally. 



Simply. Partially 
to different 
kinds of 
animals and 
men. 
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7. (4.) Tlie feeling of anger is attended ■with pain, and is 

not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
orutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it implies the entire absence and 
want, not the corruption of the best principle. 

VII. —1. The incontinent is ho who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. He who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He is incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5. Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishing, but pai'donable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonishing. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII. —1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, is 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases, is curable; the latter 
ia unperceived, the former not so. 
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2. Of incontinent persons, oi acaTaruau are the better. 

3. Incontinence is not vice absolutely, but only in a 
certain sense, because the principle of moral action is not 
corrupted. 

4. 5. The intemperate acts from a perverted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. —1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in¬ 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so j i. e., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate; they*re- 
semble in some measure the continent, hut they really differ, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There arc three kinds of obstinate persons 

(1.) The self-opinionated. 

(2.) The uneducated. 

(3.) The clownish, 

4. Thero are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds, e. g. t for the sake of honourable pleasures; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures is 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common, although in reality 
they are distinct. 

X. —1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 

(1.) Because prudeuoe implies goodness. 

(2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 

2. Cleverness, as it does not imply wpoaipeme, is consistent 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses knowledge, 
but is under the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volun¬ 
tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not unjust. He 
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resembles a state which Las good laws, but does not use 
them. 

4, 5. Of the two kinds, precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness ; and incontinence, which is the result of custom, 
than that which is the result of nature. 


As the concluding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed fully in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 


BOOK VIII. 

* 

Introductory .—In popular language, the expression “a 
state of nature,” is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin¬ 
ciple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race under one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonie institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an <( esprit de corps,” so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, ou the principle 
of community of interest. Founded as these unions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami¬ 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modern states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied affection ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of irpofcvoi and ideXowpolti’oi, 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter¬ 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this institu¬ 
tion of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modern times. 
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Doubtless the object and effect produced are the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint¬ 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests of his own countrymen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek system. 
The GVeek irpobvuQ was one whose sacred duty it was to wel¬ 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the iOeXoTrpo^cvoe, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso¬ 
ciations wliich existed for the purposes of mutual combina¬ 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The Upavoi or 
batpiai were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class (i/tropinai) were for com 
meroial purposes ; and the Biaarot were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern¬ 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones, 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the G'orcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentiorfs 
that irrational audacity was commended as avSpla ipiXiraipoc, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism, 

Pisander, too, at a. later period of Greek history (B.G. 411), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Thirlwall says (History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 20), “ In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon had 
formed one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
not more, perhaps, by his fortune and abilities than by hia 
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principles, shared the reproach which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 
Pericles, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Ilyperbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that' Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de¬ 
signs. 

11 But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their' fortunes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

“ In every case both the object and the means, if not posi¬ 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects; and 1’hrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his side ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subversion of the democraticaf 
government.” 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will account for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub¬ 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itself. 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying oppor* 
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taniti.es for the most satisfactory exercises of virtuous ener¬ 
gies, and performance of relative duties; and, secondly, as 
being absolutely necessary to the happiness of man, which 
cannot be complete, unless his amiable affections and social 
sympathies are satisfied. 

I. —1—3. The subject of friendship is introduced, because— 

(1.) It is either a virtue or conjoined with virtue. 

(2.) It is most necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
and poor. 

4. (3.) The principles of friendship are innate. 

5. (4.) It is the bond of social communities. 

(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7. 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opinion 
generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 

Others from physical causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire— 

(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad men 
be so 1 

(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one ? 

II. —1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship. 

It is (1.) The good. 

(2.) The pleasant. 

(3.) The useful. 

Is it then the good, or the apparent good ? 

Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani¬ 
mate things ; because friendship must he reciprocal. 

3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwill. 

Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, both 
parties must he aware of the feelings of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

III. —1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond¬ 
ing to the three objects. 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the useful is not real friendship. 

The same is the case with respect to that for the sake of 

the pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of friendship are easily dissolved. 

4—6. The former generally is found to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to he in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend¬ 
ships. . 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
respect. 

The virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant, their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently is permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

IV. —1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Friends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only called so from analogy, 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 
of the pleasant and the useful, for these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. 

V. —1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
the habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 

The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 

may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
than friendship. * 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their friend love that which is 
good to themselves. 

VI.—1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but still they are perfectly capable of 
entertaining goodwill. 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
beoause— 

(1.) It’resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 
be felt towards one object. 

(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 

We maybe friends with many hct to xfrimpor and tub re 

fiBv. 

4. The friendship hit to ijiv most resembles true friend¬ 
ship. 

That eta to ycyqtnfiov is that of tradesmen. , 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant friends, and 
not useful ones. 

6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a friend 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike friend¬ 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VI f.—1, 2. There is also friendship between persons who 
are unequal. 

In the subdivision of this kind of friendship, the relative 
duties are different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and friendship differs. 

In justice, equality in proportion to merit is considered 

first, and equality in quantity second; in friendship, the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from the 
fdPot that, where the difference of rank is very great, friend¬ 
ship does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men really 
■wish to their friends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their friends. 
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VIII. —1—3. The love of honour leads the majority to 
•wish to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love flattery, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding this prevalent notion, friendship 
really consists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5. As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine¬ 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similarity, especially in goodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

6, The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 

7, 8. The friendship for the sake of the useful is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
eontrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is “ the 
good. 1 * 

IX. —1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles are co-cxtensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as well as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers, &c. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 5, At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding friendships will accompany these commu¬ 
nities. 

X. —1— 5. There are three kinds of political constitutions 
and three corruptions of them. 

(1.) Monarchy. 

(2.) Aristocracy. 

(3.) Timocracy. 

Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worn. 
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The three corruptions are— 

(1.) Tyranny. 

( 2.) Oligarchy, 

3.) Democracy. 

Of these, tyranny is the worst, and democracy the least bad, 

6. Resemblances to these constitutions may be found in 
domestic life. 

The relation between a father and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, degenerates 
into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timocracy. 

The state of families without a master is like a demo¬ 
cracy. 

XI.—1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
co-extensive with the just in each. 

The friendship between a king and his subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amount of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro¬ 
thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is but little friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6, 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so far forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, becauso equals 
have many things in common. 

XII.—1. All friendships are based upon community, 
which is either natural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2—4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
has also existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another, because they are sprung from 
the same parents. 11 

The friendship of brothers resembles that between com¬ 
panions. 

The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
the same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towards something 
superior. 

7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

XIII.—1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exclusively in thoso friendships which are for the sake of the 
useful. 

3, 4. In friendship for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sako of the useful is of two kinds. 

(1.) Moral. (2.) Legal. 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend, but still he expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeed, it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estimide the kindness of the giver, and make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
irpoalpcats of the giver. 

XI V.—1, 2. In unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his duo. 

* Compare Malachi xi. 10 : “ Have we not all one Father ?—hath not 
one God created ua ? Why do we deal treacherously every man against 
kit brother ?" 
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Both appear to be right; both ought to get more, but not 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political communities. 

4. Every man must make his return according to his 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as, for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may bo lawful for a father to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 


BOOK IX. 

Introductory .—In this book Aristotle completes his inves¬ 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend¬ 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap¬ 
ter iii.) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendships 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an important 
branch of the subject; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between tlie love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis¬ 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of others. The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self. Tb.3 standard of his affection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospel 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid “ to love our neighbour as ourselves." As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself, in the true sense of the term ; 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards lnmself those qualities which are the developments 
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of friendship,—namely, beneficence, good-mil, and sympathy, 
—therefore none but the good can really bo friends. The 
other questions which are considered in this book sire of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

1. —1. All dissimilar friendships are rendered equal, and 
therefore preserved by proportion. 

2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes : 

(1.) That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 

(2.) That the person who loves does not perform his 
promises. 

4. (3.) When what is received differs from what was 

expected. 

5. 6. As to the question, “ Who is to fix the value of the 
return 1” the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement lias been made, tbe return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, tbe receiver should value it at as much 
as he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 
him. 

II. —1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3—g. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
than any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged, 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 
■elatives, fellow-citizens, &c. 

To do this in the case of relai ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

III. —1. When may friendship be dissolved 1 

(1.) When the motives fee the sake of which they 
were formed cease. 
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2. (2.) When parties are deceived as to the real motives 
which led to the friendship. 

3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5. 6. When one party remains the same, and the other 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes excessively 
great, sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be friends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. —1. The real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces¬ 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi¬ 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2— 5. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By “ self ” is meant each man’s intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A. friend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there be 
such a thing as friendship towards one’s-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them¬ 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which is 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no friendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is tc 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. —1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identical with 
friendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, fi\ ijiric; for it has no intensity, nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sudden. 

2. It is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. —1. Unanimity (n fxovaui) differs from unity of opi¬ 
nion ( ojialoZia ), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com¬ 
mon interest. 

3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; hut the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree iu shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VII. —1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros¬ 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. Tills, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of human nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
nature. 

4. 5, However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene¬ 
fited as his work, and men love their own works 
as proofs of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to advan¬ 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable is 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 

(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. —The difficulty of deciding whether we ought tn 

e 2 
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love ourselves or others host, arises from not distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 
without reference to self. 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself; therefore, he ought to love himself best. 

4 —7. Now, improper self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than Iris share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fact, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e. the in¬ 
tellect. 

8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call “ self.” a 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per¬ 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must bo a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to he so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to liimself the greatest share of the honour¬ 
able (to na\6v). 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, tut selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX.—1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need friends ? 

* See Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Part I. chap. i. “ On a Future State,” 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient being, which each man 
calls himself, is related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
and organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptions to the per¬ 
ceiving ana reflecting powers. 
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In prosperity, for us to help them, or in adversity, for them 
to help us 1 

4. It also seems absurd, when man'is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

The happy man, therefore, docs need friends. 

5. The mistake of the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea¬ 
sant friends. 

6. But he will want virtuous friends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can better contemplate a friend’s actions than we 
can our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensomc; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one’s-self. 

8. Let the question now bo examined physiologically. 

That, which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

good man. 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, life, in man, consists in the exorcise of sensation 
and intellect. 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a second self 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend’s existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X.—1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many ? 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many favours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few are sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must he also 
some limit, as the numbers of a political community must be 
limited. 
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4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our friends ought to 
be friends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

0. It is as impossible to be strong friends with many as to 
ue in love with many. 

6. All celebrated friendships have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we liave many friends. 

We must bo content with a few tortuous friends, because 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. —1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useful friends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 

How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the weight 

of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
Dy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
causing pain to his fnends, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When friends are in trouble, wo should go to them 
gladly. 

When they are in prosperity, we should go to them will¬ 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if wo go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. —1. As the sight of the beloved object is most 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to friends. 

Again, a friend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep¬ 
tion of our own existence is desirable, so is the perception 
if the existence of a friend. 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his friends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 


BOOK X. 

Introductory .—There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it; and the second, 
to show the exact place which pleasure occupies in relation 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled by false notions 
and incorrect estimates of its nature and value. He has 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to happiness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has boon seeking by the only road which 
could really lead to its attainment. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure is not “ per se ” an evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man’s nature, the 
intellect. By another series of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following words Happiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not liself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act either of the perceptive or the reasoning 
faculties. 

From this definition of pleasure, we can see how Aris¬ 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrives at the con* 
elusion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in¬ 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that he arrives at it by the safest, and most 
practical road. 

In order that man’s divinest and purest nature, the intel¬ 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be the virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses, 
namely, the intellectual. But every energy is perfected by 
its own peculiar pleasure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies must be accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

I. —1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
parts of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For tins reason, as well as because of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing example :—Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea¬ 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, tills inconsistency entirely 
destroys Ms influence and authority. 

II. —1—3. Eudoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 
good, because— 

(1.) All creatures seek it. 

(2.) Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 

(3.) It is eligible for its own sake. 

(4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 

The excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but noi 
the chief good. 
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5. By an argument similar to argument (4), Plato proved 
that pleasure was not the chief good; for he said that a 
pleasant life became more eligible by the addition of moral 
wisdom. 

6. That pleasure is a good, because all aim at it, is a valid 
argument, although this does not prove that it is the chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu¬ 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, “ that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good." 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

III.—1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality ; but, for the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degrees. 

If this objection applies to the act of being pleased, it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e. capable of being 
defined. 

But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite, and admit of 
degrees also 1 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect. 

It is not a motion, for quickness and slowness oelong to 
every motion. 

5. 6. But although we can become pleased quickly or 
slowly, we cannot feel pleasure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 
generated is resolved into the same elements which pro¬ 
duced it. 

Now those sensations which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that want. 

8. But these wants are corporeal; therefore, if pleasure 
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were the mpplyimj of thorn, the body would feel the plea¬ 
sure ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 

The truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is felt 

9, 10. Besides, there are many pleasures which neither 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proof, 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answored, that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures (lifter ■ 
for we should not choose to be children all our lives, even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 

17. It is clear, therefore, 

11.) That pleasure is not the chief good. 

(2.) That some pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others are not so, 

IV.—1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con¬ 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

7—9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception (fuaflijim ), every operation of the in¬ 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the truth 
(?iavout), or in the contemplation of truth (Btwpia). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of the 
object on which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are three 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten¬ 
dant pleasure. 

11—14. Pleasure, therefore, as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy, not as an efficient, but as a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit, but as the bloom completes the beauty of 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
to our life. 

V.—1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because— 

(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 

3, 4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 

5—8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. 2STay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 

9—11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten¬ 
dant pleasures differ also. It may he observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 

12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14—16. True pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VI—1. Recapitulating what lias been said before on the 
same subject, Aristotle asserts that happiness is— 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and therefore 
iccording to virtue 
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4, 5. That it does not consist in amusement, although the 
popular opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose so, 
because— 

6, 7. (1.1 The best men do not think so. 

8, 9, (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. 

10. (3.) Serious pursuits are held to he better than 

amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

be happy. 

VII.—1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
t must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 

That is, the intellect. 

The highest happiness, therefore, is the contemplative. 

2. Tliis energy is— 

(1.1 The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest. 

4,5. (4.) Self-sufficient. 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 

7,8. (G.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no loisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is Stiapla. 

10—14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal. He should remembei 
that this principle is his “self,” 1 * and though it may be 

4 Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man’s 
“ self , rf uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He says,—“ Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age/' This leads him to observe, 
** That we have no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself; and yet till it be deter¬ 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of 
matter* which there is no ground to think any natural power fan dis 
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small in size as compared with his bodily frame, yet it 
immeasurably surpasses it in value. 

V III.—1—3. The happiness resulting from moral virtue 
is of a secondary kind, because— 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4 . Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

5, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 
also in the act itself. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means aro 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so far forth 
as he is man. 

8 —11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu¬ 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12,13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi¬ 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, so far does happiness. 

14, 15. Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much,—a competence is sufficient. He should 
have “ neither poverty nor riches he need not be lord of 
earth and sea j as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
fee perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi¬ 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso¬ 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

»Oive, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution ol 
it.”—Analogy, Part I. ebay. i. 
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tion of the gods, he is most likely to be a favourite of heaven, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; so 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the happiest man. 

IX.—1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theory 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, uh 
has been said, the object of moral science is not knowledge, 
but practice. 

3—5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach¬ 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
and pain. 

7, 8. The moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9—11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue art! 
the duty of legislators, as much as tho punishment of evil¬ 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
community. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
tins follow the very rare example of Lacedsemon and a few 
other states. 

14—16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for him to qualify himself, he should 
make himself acquamted with tho principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages m private education ; such as 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sys¬ 
tem to particular cases. 
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19—21. A man may certainly legislate for particular 
rases, even without scientific knowledge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. 

22—28. How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired '! 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws 1 No; unless the student lias experience and know¬ 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti¬ 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, iu a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 
down. 

(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservation 
and destruction of commonwealths. 

(3.) To determine what is the best form of polity 
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BOOK I—CHAP. I. 

What “ the Good” is, and what the different kinds of Ends. 

Every art and every scientific system, and in like 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre¬ 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse¬ 
quently “ the Good ” bas been well defined as “ that what ri 
which all things aim at.” dyaPor ia. 

But there appears to he a kind of difference in 2, 
ends ; for some are energies : others again beyond Endsdiffer 
0 some being 

Aristotle, in Ms ethical system takes somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what is 
good,—the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, owing 
to this very difference, the system of Aristotle is more prac¬ 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by- 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which he 
undei stands that science, the object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions :—Ethics, which treat of the good of the individual; 

Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises :—(1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Nicomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (Z.) The Eudemian, which were ar¬ 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus, (3.) The " MagDa 
Moralisi -’’ It is not improbable thai the two tatter treatises 
were compiled from the notes of .Vristovie's pupils. 
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energies, 

others 

works. 

3. 


4. 

Ends of the 
chief arts 
superior to 
those of 
subordinate 
lues. 


5. 


these, certain works ; but wherever there are cer¬ 
tain ends besides the actions, there the works are 
naturally better than the energies. 1 ' 

Now since there are many actions, arts, 1 and 
sciences, it follows that there are many ends; for 
of medicine the end is health; of ship-building, a 
ship ■ of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealth. 
But whatever of such arts are contained under any 
one faculty, (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 
contained the art of making bridles, and all other 
horse furniture; and this and the whole art of war 
is contained under generalship ; and in the same 
manner other arts are contained under different 
faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 
more eligible than the ends of the subordinate ones ; 
because for the sake of tho former, the latter are 
pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 
no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

11 The term energy, which 1 have retained as the translation 
of h'bpyua, requires someexplauation. Energy, then, implies 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dtivapie, (. e. capa¬ 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa¬ 
city of being, and yet not to be; os, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi¬ 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to S£ie, habit, because by 
means of it habitB are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an energy and a 
work (Ipynv) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view,—either the action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
(reXoc) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there¬ 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and hence 
seeing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. 
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CHAP. II. 

What it “ the good’’ of Mao. 

If, therefore, there is some end of all thi« we do, |. 
which we wish for on its own account, and if we The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this, and do is 8 
not choose everything for the sake of something 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be “ the good,” and the greatest good. 

Has not, then, the knowledge of this end a great 2 . 
influence on the conduct of life ? and, like archers, Knowledge 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is ot 14 usefuL 
right, if we have a mark! If so, we ought to 
ende.avour to give an outline at least of its na¬ 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and this 14 ls 4 ' le 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what “; ef ° J r ns 
sciences states ought to cultivate, what individuals political 
should learn, and how far they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are com- 4 - 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re¬ 
specting what ought to be done, and wliat abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that this end must be the good of man. For al¬ 
though the good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 

To discover the good of an individual is satisfactory, 6. 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. This, then, is the object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. 
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CHAP. III. 

Thai Exactness depends on the nature of the subject. What 
are the qualifications of the Ethical Student, 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 
Exactness were explained so far as tbe subject-matter allows; 
^orTthe ^° r exac * ;ness is not to be sought in all treatises 
subject- 6 alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. art. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. consideration of which falls within the province of 
political science, admit of such vast difference and 
uncertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
also a similar uncertainty, because from them ca¬ 
lamities have betklleu many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content, then, when treat¬ 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con¬ 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
so far as the nature of the subject admits; for it 
appears nearly the same tiling to allow a mathema 
tician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon¬ 
strations from an orator. 

5. How each individual judges well of what he knows, 
Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 
*° r deut°^ Cr s ® ellce > therefore, he is a good judge who has been 
6 u e “ ' instructed in them; and universally, be who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a young 
Young men man is not a proper person to study political science, 

rtuVeiils^ ^ or i nex P e ™ noe< ^ ™ actions of life : but 

1 ‘ these are the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 
passion, he will listen in vain, and without benefit. 
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since the end is not knowledge, but practice.® But 7. 
it makes no difference, whether he be a youth in t “Jj 

age, or a novice in character ; for the defect wises same , 
not from age, but from his life and pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; for to such 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it does to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe¬ 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very beneficial. Concern¬ 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be prefaced. 


CHAP. IV. 

What the highest Good is. False opinions of men concerning 
it. Whether we should, argue Analytically or Synthetically. 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- l. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re. 
berate preference aims at some good, let us show ™™endo?* 
what that is, which wo say that the political science c jj 
aims at, and what is the highest good of all things 
which are done. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both the vulgar and the edu- 
cated call it happiness : but they suppose that to jj»ppineBs 
live well and do well are synonymous with being bat differ ’ 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to its 
they ar= at variance, and the vulgar do not give the 
same definition of it as the educated ; for some ima¬ 
gine it to be an obvious and well-known object— 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
men think differently of it: and frequently even the Diffeient 
same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

L ' Such passages as these are proofs of what was stated iu 
note (a); viz., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn o. 
mind which led him to make his principal object not so much 
philosophical speculation, as the induction of facts and phe- 
aoraena, and *he definition of terms. 
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it at different times ; for, when diseased, he believe* 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conscious 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say 
that it is something great, and beyond them. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these numerous 

Plato's goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
alluded to these the cause of their being goods. d Now, to 

u examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 

unprofitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie moat upon the surface, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Lot it not, however, escape our notice, that ar¬ 
guments from principles differ from arguments to 
principles; ior well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles; just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

A. contrary.® For we must begin from those things 
rvwpqi a. that arc known ; and things are known in two ways; 

1. airXiue. for some- are known to ourselves, others are gene- 

2. tiiuv. ra ]jy known; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 

from the things known to ourselves. 

7 , Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which are honourable and just, and in 
should be a word the subjects of political science, must have 
educated been well and morally educated; for the point from 
whence we must begiu is the fact , and if this is satis¬ 
factorily proved, it will be unnecessary to add the. 
reason.* Such a student either possesses, or would 

* Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, which he discusses more at length 
in chap. vi. 

e The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us with 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning $ 
t. e, of reasoning cnro rutv ap\aiv ical k7ri rdf apx^Q* In 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c., 
and from them deduce new results; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the tesult a« 
given, and from these conditions investigate what causes, 
i. e. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

f Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four subjects 
of investigation ; viz,, to 'on, ro btort, tl tart, ri sort. The 
knowledge of the £ort constitutes the difference betw**^ 
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easily acquire, the principles. But let him who pos¬ 
sesses neither of these qualifications, hear the serti- 
ments of Hesiod :— 

“ Far does the man all other men excel, 

Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well. 

Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 

All for the present best, and for the end. 

Nor is the man without his share of praise, 

Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 

But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man.” 

Hesiod, Op. et Di,, translated. 


CHAP. V. 

That Happiness is neither Pleasure , nor Honour, nor Virtue, 
nor Wealth. 

But let us return to the point where we commenced 
this digression; for men seem not unreasonably to 
form their notion of “the good,” and of happiness, 
from observing the different lives wliich men lead. 
The many and most sordid class suppose it to bo 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. 

For there are three kinds of lives which are most 
prominent—first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 
the political; and, thirdly, the contemplative. 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe¬ 
rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a 
reason for what they do, because many persons in 
positions of authority are led by tho same passion," 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,? and fond of active 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for this may be 
almost said to be the end of political life; but it 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
art, but not the reason Sion. 

* oi —homines instraits (Michelet). 


1 . 

Subject 
again re¬ 
sumed. 


2 . 


3. 

Opinion ot 
ol rroXXcf. 


4 . 

Of xaphr 
ret and 
vpaKTitot. 
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inquiry ; for it seems to reside rather in those who 
confer, than in those who receive, honour: but we 
have a natural conception, that “the good” is some¬ 
thing peculiarly one’s own, and difficult to be taken 

5 . away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It is not order that they may believe themselves to be good; 
honour. a t; an y ra te they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir¬ 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in (heir 

6 . opinion, virtue is superior. But perhapB it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 

political life ; but this appears too incomplete, for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or he inactive through life; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis . 11 Enough, there¬ 
fore, of these tilings; for we have treated of them 

7 sufficiently in our encyclic works.* 

The con- The third life is the contemplative; which we 
teir.plative shall make the subject of future consideration. 

1'fe- But the money-getting life * 1 does violence to our 

Themone. 8 ' T,at:llra ^ inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 
getting "life! are not the good which wo aro in search of; for they 

6 The Stoics did defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. 1. 3. 

1 The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe¬ 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition given 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

k The meaning of the term jhaiog, as applied to the money, 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instiDcts, which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an end; whereas the man who devotes himself to 
getting morey generally learns to consider it aB an end. 
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are merely useful, and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that “ the 
good ” is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account; hut even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. Let these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 


CHAP. VI. 

That “ the Good ” is not a universal, according to one idea. 1 

But perhaps it would be better to examine the 1, 
theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is 

1 Previous to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, tear, 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally; but that the only object which he has in view 
is to prove that the chief good is Hot un idea. 

Hence he assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the aya06v. After 
having done this, he dismisses the subject with the remark 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical; whereas some¬ 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (rd avrb 'isaoTav, to avro raff avro). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physically or metaphysi¬ 
cally, is only real so far as it participates in them (pert%fi, 
k otvutvtav £%«)■ These forms are the “ ideas :” and the idea 
may be defined, “ That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is,” or “ whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of the mutability of the sensible.” These were 
the types (rrapaStiyprej-a) after which God made all created 
things, impressing their likeness upon matter (tlXij), which was 
itself also eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. From 
the universal nature of the Idea, it follows that there must be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude.colour ; also of all sensible 
objects, such as a horse, a teuipie, a cup, amen; even of each 
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meant by it, although such an inquiry involves diffi¬ 
culties, because men who are our friends have 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps it 
would seem to be better, and even necessary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially as we are 
philosophers; for both being dear to us, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2 , But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 

Good 
prior 

* GiliWU iliilU cum Liieuwvtv vncj 

pos erior. not es t a bliHli an idea of number.” 1 But the good 
is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for tliis is like an 
offshoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot be any common idea in these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
Reheat 1 in waysas be ^ n S(f° r is predicated in essence, as God 
jory. 08 '*" aac ^ intellect; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean j and in relation, as utility : 
and in time, as opportunity; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
be anything common, universal, and one : for then 

individual man; e. g., Socrates and Simmins. It is evident, 
therefore, that we must not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, Ac. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. ff., we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, would have 
its corresponding “idea;" but still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal, and becomes known to us in our pre¬ 
sent condition by reminiscence; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

«* As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an “ idea" 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers (apidfiol tWtyrneoi) and the numbers which 
admit of continuation (avix£\rjTOi), which are the mathema¬ 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. See 
Brewer’s Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451-2. 


suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
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it would not have been predicated in all the cate¬ 
gories, but in one only." 

Again, since of things which are comprehended 4 . 
under one idea there is also one science, there would Also in the 
then be some one science of all goods; but now sam ® cat ®‘ 
there are many sciences, even of goods which fall ®° r ^' 
under the same category; as, for instance, under the 
category of opportunity ; for in war there is the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that of medi¬ 
cine ; and again, in the category of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 
that of gymnastics. 

But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5. 
the term se/^anything, since in self-man and man 
there is one and the same definition of man ; for 
as far as they are man, they will not differ. But if 
so, neither will the good and the self-good differ, so 
far as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from being eternal; if the white which 
is of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6. 
bly on the subject when they place unity in the °Pj nio, > 
co-ordinate scries of goodswhom Speusippus "can? and 
also seems to have followed. Speusip. 

The subject, however, may be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what has been said ”• 


“ The categories are certain principles of classification, and 
are ten in number; viz, substance, quantity, quality, rela. 
tion. action, passion, time, place, situation, possession. See 
an this subject Whateley’s Logic. 

0 The Pythagoreans held that there were ten universal 
principles, which are exhibited in the following co-ordinate 
columns or triwroiyin :— 


iTt-pug 

TTSptrrdv 

ev 

SeZu'iv 

afipev 

fiptpQVV 

tuOu 

AyaOov 

TtTpayitiiHn- 


a-ffnpov 

apnov 

wXfidof 

aptrrrepov 

$rj\v 

KLVOVfltVOV 

tcapirvXov 
tren— 
pwros 
*rto«^y«s. 
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admits of dispute, because our arguments are not- 
Good* di- applicable to every good; but those things which 
tided into are pursued and loved on their own account, are 
two classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 
g, account of these, and after another manner. It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways i some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those wliicli are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idea. 

9 . Now, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account 1 May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours ? 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account: or is there no¬ 
thing else good per se besides tbe idea 1 so tliat, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10 , without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini¬ 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definition of white¬ 
ness in snow, and white lead; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasure, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

U. In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are not like 
Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
called one good? or is it not rather predicated analogically ? 
ayoflhfrom p ()| , ^ j n t] le jj 0C iy sight is a good, so is intellect in 
“ ° gy ' the soul; and, in like maimer, different things are 
goods under different circumstances, 
j 2 But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 

The doc- for th? present, for it would more properly belong 
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to another branch of philosophy to discuss them trine of tta 
minutely. The same observation may be applied ldea 
to the doctrine of the idea; for if there is some 13 *° 1 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa¬ 
rate, independent by itself, it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some might think that it were 14- 
well to know it, with a view to those goods winch j^olTiedire 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this 0 f it useful 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences ; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse¬ 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason¬ 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16 . 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his Frobablj 
own art, by knowing the self-good and how will not ’ 
he who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general 'I for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
maimer, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual; for he cures indi¬ 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects. 

i In this point the opinion of Cicero is at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an artist would derive prac¬ 
tical benefit from the mental contemplation of ideal excellence* 

—Vide Cic. Orat. c. 2, 
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CHAP VJI. 

What is the End of all Human Aaltons. 

1 . Now let us again return to the good we are in 
Subject search of, and inquire what it is ; for it seems to 
lun'e/ 6 " be different in different courses of action and arts ; 

for it is different in the art of medicine, in general¬ 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. Wliat then 
is the good in each 1 la it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done 1 Now in the 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of general¬ 
ship, victoi’y ; in architecture, a house ; in different 

2 . arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe¬ 
rate preference, it is the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argument has arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still farther, 

3. Since ends appear to be more than one, and ot 
theso wo choose some for the sake of others, as, for 

most final, instance, riches, musical instruments, and univer¬ 
sally all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
are not all perfect. But the chief good appears to 
be something perfect; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect, that must be the very 
thing which we are in search of ; but if there ore 

4 . many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now 
Ends are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
tfcree ' more perfect than that pursued for the sake of 

another ; and that the object which is never chosen 
on account of another thing, is more perfect, 
than those which are eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
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Of such a kind does happiness seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be ; for this we always choose on its Happiness 
own account, and never on account of anything else. “ a ”““j 
But honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every $ t > 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for aiptrov. 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose that 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- ®- 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to he self- 
sufficient; but we attribute self-sufficiency hot to him being 
who leads,for himself alone, a solitary life, hut to him uii-apKit 
who lives also for his parents and children, and wife, 
and, in short, for his friends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7 . 
“self-sufficient” as that which,when separated from Ahraout* 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of 
notliing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi¬ 
ness to be ; and moreover, we suppose it the most 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge¬ 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt¬ 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good ; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per¬ 
fect' and self-sufficient, being the end of all human 
actions. 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the s. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
should explain still more clearly what it is. Per- What the 
haps, then, this may be done, if wo take the peculiar of 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and statuary, nl6n w ' 
and to every artist, and in short to ail who have 
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any work or course of action, the good and excel¬ 
lence of each appears to consist in their peculiar 
work ; so would it appear to be with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 

9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work 1 or, as there appears to be a cer¬ 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fine, to each of tho 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man 1 

10 . What, then, must this peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with plants; 
but his peculiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, separate the life of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal. 

11 . There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 

Its defini- p e i n g which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 
61011 ' as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 

it, and exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to energy and 
kiit’ ivhp- according to habit], we must take that according 
to energy ; for that appears to be more properly so 

12 . called. Now if the work of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same genorieally, as in tho case of a 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 

KaT > rip £ . cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
ri]v added to each particular work) ; for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if wo assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the sou' 
and actions performed with reason ; and the pecu¬ 
liar work of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably; and everything to be 
complete according to its proper excellence : if, 1 
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repeat, these things are true, it follows, that man’s 
chief good is “ an energy of the soul according to 
virtuebut if the virtues are more than one, 
according to the best and most perfect virtue : and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life :4 for as tv 3ii|. 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring; 
so neither does one day, nor a short time, make a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then bo the good in its general outlines; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, lirst to sketch, then T,ie 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would 111 

seem to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor¬ 
rectly sketched, and time would aeem to be the dis¬ 
coverer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the improvements 
in tho arts; for it. is the duty of every one to sup¬ 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in 11 
mind wbat has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so far 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so far as it is 
useful for his work, wliilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties ; for his object is the con¬ 
templation of the truth, for ho is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same maimer, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- ^ lie "J” 1 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as w i t hout tlia 
for instance, in first principles, that their existence Si6ti 
be clearly shown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some are perceived by indue-16. 
tion, others by sensation, others by a certain habit, 
and different principles in different ways ; but ire 

’ By a perfect life (/3io( rcXfiuf) Aristotle meant, first, the 
development of life to the. highest degree of perfection: Rftd* 
secondly, consistency from the beginning to the end. 

C 
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must endeavour to trace each of them in the man¬ 
ner in which they are formed by nature ; and we 
must use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sub¬ 
jects of our inquiry seem to become clear by means 
of this. 


CHAP. VIII. 

That the Ancients agree with Aristotle on the subject of 
Happiness. 

1- But we must consider tlie subject of happiness not 
Diff erent on iy aa r0 g arc i s the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown" 8 an< ^ the premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some concerning it ; for all the properties of a thing 
degree with accord with the truth ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Aristotle cordant with falsehood. 

2. Now, goods being divided into three classes, 1 and 
Happiness some being called external, others said to belong to 
a good of the soul, and others to the body, we call those be- 
the soul, longing to the soul, the superior, and good, in a 

higher sense than the others; but we assume, that 
the actions and energies of the soul belong to the 

3. soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord¬ 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end j for thus it becomes one of the 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy well, harmonizes with our definition ; for we have 
man lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well living, 
well anil an( J we q doing, 

ices well. 0 

' This threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics.— -See Cic. Acad, 
i. a; Tunc. v. 85. Brewer. 
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Again, all the qualities required in happiness 5. 
appear to exist in our definition;' for to some it All rei)di¬ 
scerns to be virtue, to others prudence, and to 
others a kind of wisdom : to some, again, these, or definition, 
some one of these, with pleasure, or at least, not with¬ 
out pleasure; others, again, include external pros¬ 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords; for It is aotivo 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it virtue - 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit, or in energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy should do so is im¬ 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
well. But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of 
these arc the conquerors); thus it is those only who 
act aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
in life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant; 9. 
for to be pleased, is one of tlie goods of the soul; It is essen. 
hut that is to every man pleasant, with reference 
to which lie is said to be fond of such a thing; as, 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things just to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

• These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also enumerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, Plato, and some others ; the second to Socratea 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates.— T*U, 
mated by Cardwell. 

c 2 
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10, Now the things; that are pleasant to the gene¬ 
rality of mankind, are at variance with each other, 
because they are not naturally pleasant; but things 
naturally pleasant, are pleasant to those who are 
fond of that which is honourable; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasure in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions, has no title to be called good ; 
for neither would any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is tho case, tho actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, tho good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 
Xl, Happiness, therefore, is the best, the most honour- 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
included in i ngcl 'iption : “ That which is most just is most ho- 
api 1 b nourable, and health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining what we lovo the most pleasant :” u for 
all these qualities exist in the best energies; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 
X 2 ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
Extern;d need of the addition of external goods, as we said; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
tribute to nQ f. fu]- n j; a } ie d with external means, to do honour- 
pp nes . actions; for many things are done, as it were, 

by moans of instruments, by friends, by money, or 

1 Ilf.pia.7TTa were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment.— 
Victor. 

u The same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles j—* 
KaWtcrrov 6<m tovvSlkov Tn<j>vKtvai f 
Awi<TTov Si Zyy dvotrav' ijSiuroi/ S' OTfp 
)SjiLu» ujif iprt/icG’ jjfispav 
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political influence. And if deprived of some things, 13 . 
men sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Mis¬ 
birth, good children, or beauty : for the Ann of 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or friends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we jt. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity ; whence some people set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 


CHAP. IX. 

How Happiness is acquired. 

Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness 1. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origin 
any other kind; or whether it is produced in a ha PJ ,i - 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by ness ' 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose A dime 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- Pi¬ 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of human 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong 
to another kind of investigation : but, oven if it be 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
for tlie prize and end of virtue seems to be some¬ 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3, 
also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Common t- 
means of some teaching and care, it should exist in man y- 
every person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 

But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chance no! 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are pro- tl ‘ e )| cause 
duced in the best way in which it is possible for f ie6g !lf1, ’ N 
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them to be produced ; and likewise tie productions 
of art, and of every efficient cause, and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chance would be very 
inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional clearness from the 
definition; for happiness has been said to be a kind 
of energy of the soul according to virtue; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 
and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good , 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
them arc able to participate in tlfis kind of energy. 
For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
such actions; but those who are so called, are 
called happy from hope; for, as we said, there is 
need of perfect virtue, and of perfect life. For the 
changes of life are numerous, and the accidents of 
fortune various; and it is possible for the man in 
the enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to become 
involved in great calamities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
Iliad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes, and died miserably. 


CHAP. X. 

Solon’s Opinion discussed. The relation of external prosperity 
to Happiness. 

1 . Are we, then, to call no other man happy as long 

Solon’s as lie lives, but is it necessary, as Solon says, to look 
opinion 
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to the end 1 r But if we must lay down tills rule, comldewl 
is he then happy when he is dead 'I Or is this alto- ™ 
getlier absurd, especially in us who assort, happiness 2 . 
to be a kind of energy 1 But if we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor¬ 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 

For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup¬ 
posed to he some to the dead mail also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children and descendants generally. But tliis too 4. 
occasions some difficulty; f.r when a man lias lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
manner, it is possible that various changes may 
happen to his descendants, and t) at some of them 

w The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren¬ 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Anima ; and still more so from the brief and inci¬ 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c, vi. In fact, in both places he appears to 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as— 
were rtf) teQvyikqti 

Ttp&g TTpotTairriuv , it rt^ tur’ iKit game. 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

ind to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a belief in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 

The former doctrine could scarcely he denied by the philoso¬ 
pher who held that the human soul was “ particula divinae 
anirme but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previously a part, it was quite poswiDle 
to hold such a belief, and yet to have no personal interest in 
a future state, 

On the whoie subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean Lectures for 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, see also Arch 
bishop Whatdey’s peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
page 120. 
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should be good, and enjoy a life according to theiv 
deserts, while others obtain the contrary one : but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider 
ation the distance of time, to stand in every imagin¬ 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
their changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortunes of children should not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

But wo must return to the doubt originally started; 
for perhaps from its solution the present question 
might receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessary to 
look to the end, and then to call every man happy, not 
because he is, but because he lias been, happy, how 
can it bo otherwise than absurd, if, when he is 
happy, the thing which really exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons 1 for it is clear, that if 
we constantly attend to tho chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

Or is this following of the accidents of for¬ 
tune in no way right ? for goodness and badness 
do not depend upon these, but human life, as 
we said, stands in need of external goods as 
additions; but virtuous energies are the essen¬ 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary 
energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we have just started bears testimony to 
the definition ; for stability docs not exist in any 
human thing so much as in virtuous energies; foi 
these seem to he more permanent even than tho 
sciences, and tho most honourable of these are like 
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wise the most stable, because happy men most fre¬ 
quently and most constantly pass their lives in 
them ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetfulness of them. Therefore, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of this 
character ; for he always, or most of all men, will 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will hear the accidents of fortune 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit¬ 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.” 

But since the accidents of fortune are numerous, g. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances Howfarthi 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accidents 
will not influence the balance of life; but great and “| rc “ !nue 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortune, happiness, 
will make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embellishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are impe¬ 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9, 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis¬ 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the misery of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, just as the 
good geueraf makes the most skilful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

* A good man is compared to a cube, as being the emblem 
of perfection: "A/rpw yap rtXna, —Arist. Rhet. iii. 11. 

Similarly Horace says “ in sei#»o tutus, teres, atoue rotundus.” 

Serm. ii. 7. 
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other artificers in the same manner. But if this is 
the case, the happy man can never become miser¬ 
able ; yet he would not be perfectly blessed, if he 
were to be involved in calamities like Priam’s. 
Not that for this reason he is variable, or easily 
liable to change; for he will neither be moved 
from his happiness easily, nor by common misfor¬ 
tunes, but only by great and numerous ones ; and 
after these, he cannot become happy again in a 
short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 
the lapse of some long and perfect period of time, 
having in the course of it successfully attained to 
great and honourable things. What then hinders 
us from calling that man happy, who energizes 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently fur¬ 
nished* with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of lias life ? or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die accordingly ? since the future is to us invi¬ 
sible. But happiness we set down as in every way 
and altogether the end, and perfect. But if this be 
true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
living, in whom the things we have mentioned 
exist, and will continue to exist, but only blessed 
as men. And let these subjects have been thus 
far defined. 


CHAP. XI. 

That the Good or Ill-fortune of Descendants and Friends 
contributes somewhat to Happiness, and the reverse 

1 . But it appears a very unfriendly idea, and one 
Whether contrary to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
• re affected ^ or ^ unPS °f descendants and friends do not in the 
bythe^or- smallest degree affect the dead man. But since the 
tuues of accidents of fortune that occur are numerous, and 
the living. 

1 teaniuf; Kt%opijy?jjdvov, literally sufficiently equipped to 
act his part on the stage of human life ; one duty of the 
Xopijy lt being to dress the characters suitably to their parts. 
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differ in various ways, and some of them come more 
home, and others less, it seems to he a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them individually; hut per¬ 
haps it would be sufficient if what we sav were said 
generally and in outline. 

If, then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one’s self, some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our friends. 

But it makes a great difference whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons; much Illustrated 
greater difference than it makes in a tragedy/ from Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are supposed tragedy “ 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. We may then, in this way, 4 . 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of tins 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa¬ 
tion in good and its opposites; for it appears from 
these observations, that, oven if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprivo those who are happy of their happi¬ 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5, 
seems in some degree to affect tho dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in such a man¬ 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

1 In the prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
events are related, which form port of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horace 
will apply :— 

“ Segnius irritant animus demissa per anres, 

Qua.iu quse sunt oculis subjects fidelibus. ' —A. P. 181, 

See on this subject Cic. ie Sen. xxiii. 
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CHAP. XIT. 

That Happiness beongs to the class of things Honourable , and 
not of things Praised. 

These points being determined, let us next consider 
happiness, whether it he one of things praised or 
rather of things honourable ; for it is clear that it is 
not one of the faculties. Now, everything that is 
praised seems to he praised because it is of a certain 
character, and has a certain relation to something; 
for we praise the just man, and the brave man, and 
the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 
their works and actions; and the strong man, and 
the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 
because he naturally is of a certain character, and 
has a certain relation to something that is good and 
excellent. 

But this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re¬ 
ferred to us; hut this happens because praises are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear that it does not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness 2 and happiness of the gods, and of the 
most godlike of men ; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, hut calls it blessed, as being some¬ 
thing more divine and excellent. 

But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 
the claim of pleasure to the highest place; for he 
thought that its not being praised, when it was one 
of the goods, proved it to be superior to all things 
praised ; but God and the highest good are of this 

1 The term paxaptoe, in Latin “ beatus,” applies to per¬ 
fect happiness ; hence, io both the Greek and Latin churches, 
these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints ; e. g., 6 paicAptos Uav\bg, Beata rirgo, tkc .; whereas, 
ivdaipiov (felix) applies to such happiness as it is possible fo» 
a mortal to attaiu to. 
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kind, for everything else is referred to these; for 
praise is of virtue, for from this men are able to 
perform honourable actions , hut encomiums are of 
works, as well bodily as mental. But to discuss 5 . 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, from what has been said, that 
happiness is one of things honourable and perfect. 
And this seems to be the case, from its being a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every¬ 
thing else ; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 


CHAV. XIII. 

Concerning the Divisions of the Soul, and concerning Virtue. 

But since happiness is a cei-tain energy of the soul i . 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasons 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should wh y we 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who 
in reality is skilled in political philosophy, appears tue . 
to devote the principal part of his study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
frith our original plan. 

Wo must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 

Is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why hu- 
good which we wore in search of is human good, man vlrtu « 
and the happiness, human happiness; but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul; and happiness, too, we de¬ 
fine to be an energy of the soul. But if these 4. 
things are true, it is evidently necessary for the Ana wny 
political philosopher to have some knowledge of 
what relates to the soul; just as it is ueoessai’v frr 
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the man who intends to cure the eyes, to study the 
whole body ; and stiff more, in proportion as poli¬ 
tical philosophy is more honourable and excellent 
than the science of medicine ; and the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

The student of political philosophy must therefore 
study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
these tilings, and only so far as is sufficient for the 
objects which he has in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject in 
hand demands. But some things are said about it 
sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
must make use of: as, fbr instance, that one part of 
it is irrational, and the other possessing reason. But 
whether these things are really separate, like the 
members of the body, and everything that is capa¬ 
ble of division ; or whether, being by nature indi ■ 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum¬ 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

But of the irrational part, one division is like 
that which is common; and belonging to plants ; 
that, T mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
and growth : for a person might assert that such a 
faculty of life as this exists in all beings that are 
nourished, even in embryos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 


8 , the same than any other. The excellence of this 


Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
««-*». and not peculiar to man • for this part of the sold, 
1 ‘ and its faculties, seem to energize principally in 


sleep; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 


half their lives there is no difference between the 


9 . happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should bo the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in tins manner the visions of good men 
become better than tnose of the jenerahty. But 
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enough of these things; we must therefore put aside 
the part which consists iu nourishment, since it 
has naturally no connection with human virtue. 

Now another natural power of the soul appears 10. 
to be irrational, but to participate in reason in some Theappe- 
sort; for we praise the reason of the continent and titive haaa 
incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is submitting 
endued with reason; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in man and a ten- 


sumething else by nature contrary to reason, which ^ 

contends with and resists reason. For, in reality, t ®.° pp sc 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, wliich opposes and resists it; but how it 
differs it matters not. But this part also seems, as 1£. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con¬ 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13 . 
fold \ for the part wliich is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe¬ 
dient to it. Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 


regard for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression \6yov iyiiv in 
mathematics. 1 * But the giving of advice, and all j*- 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational p e t it .; v ^ p " 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if { lc ] oncrs t0 
it is necessary to say that this hftB reason likewise, the \6yov 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one 

another 


M There is an ambiguity in the original which does not 
exist in the translation, as \6yov means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. 
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part property and in itself- the other as though lis¬ 
tening to the suggestions of a parent. bl1 

But virtue also is divided according to this 
difference ; for we call some of the virtues intellec¬ 
tual, others moral—wisdom, and intelligence, and 
prudence, we call intellectual, but liberality and 
temperance, moral; for when speaking of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that he is wise 
or intelligent, hut that he is meek or temperate; 
but we praise the wise man also according to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues. 

ub The soul is considered by Aristotle as the only cause and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectual life, 
xl/vxv therefore includes “ animus ” and “ anima.” liis divi¬ 
sion of ipvxi] may be explained by the two following tables 


A. 

■-icy 1/ 



pepo( aXoyov \6yov eyov 


QtlTtlcAv (TnOvpiJTiKbv Kill OpCKTIKOV 

/amyoi' ptvTm mj Xoyov. 

I - —j 

rip Xoyip rn'iduv rip \6yip avrirdvot 


B. 

4 ,v x>> 

_I___ 

1 7 “ v 1 - 

jitpof aXoyov Aoyov tyov 


‘Lvtikov r*l i Aov 4 > dvTiTHVOv, T<j> \6y</i 7te Wov, Xvyor 

*X<>» 

Kai tv 

:wtqL 

The second table must bt- adopted if the rational nart is tut? 

folded. 
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Huui Virtue is produced, and increased. 

Virtue being twofold, one part intellectual and 1 ■ 
the other moral, intellectual virtue has its origin 
and increase for the most part from teaching; there- of intel _ 
fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has moral vir- 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered tue - 
from e'8o£. fl Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2. 
none of those things which exist by nature expe- tu ”™ 
rience alteration from habit; for instance, the stone ; nDate . 
which by nature goes downwards could never be (jj 
accustomed to go upwards, not even if one should cause it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this habit; nor could fire be accustomed to 
burn downwards; nor could anything else which 
has one natural bent get another different one from 
habit. The virtues, then, are produced in us neither 3. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but, wo being 

* Anglice “ habit.” ’Ilfioj is the result of the accumulation 
of habits, i. e. character. Plato taught that the moral virtues 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi¬ 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., arid 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.), temperaniia esi scientia. They believed, how¬ 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in us certain common ideas (rcoivar ti'i'omi), cer¬ 
tain “ seeds of virtue,” and 11 lights of nature,” which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and com¬ 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was iu- 
icrtbed except ru ircpVKse, i. e. natural inclination. 

r» 
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naturally adapted to receive them, and this natural 
capacity is perfected by habit. Further, in every 
case where anything is produced in us naturally, 
we Erst get the capacities for doing these tilings, and 
afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
in the case of the senses; "for it was not from fre¬ 
quently seeing or frequently healing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, we had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
having used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first performed the energies, as is the case also 
in all the other arts ; for those things which we 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by 
doing them ; as, for example, by building bouses men 
become builders, and by playing on the harp, harp- 
players ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
testimony to this ; for legislators, by giving their 
citizens good habits, make them good; and this is 
the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail; and this makes all the differ¬ 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 
Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
from aud by means of the same causes ; b and in 
like manner every art; for from playing on the 
harp people become both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest; for from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 
, birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in tlio case of the virtues also ; for by per¬ 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- 


“ Actions produce contrary moral effects. Two men en¬ 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
may become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects ; therefore, virtue does not come by nature. 
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coarse with other men, some of us become just and 
some unjust; and by acting in circumstances of 
danger, and being accustomed to be fearful or con¬ 
fident, some become brave and others cowards. The g_ 
same tiling is true in cases of desire and anger; for 
some become temperate and mild, and others in¬ 
temperate and passionate—one class from having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way. and 
the other class in another. In a word, the habits are 9. 
produced out of similar energies; therefore, the ener- Import 
gies which we perform must be of a certain cha- ear| y 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the P ‘‘ 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
slight, but an important, nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 


education. 


CHAP. II. 


That Excess and Defect destroy Virtue, hut that being in 
the mean preserves it. 

Since our present treatise is not for the purpose 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object 
of our investigation is not tlio knowing wliat 
virtue is, but to become good (since otherwise 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire influence 
over our habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 
that we must act according to light reason is a 
general maxim, and let it be assumed; but we 
will speak hereafter about it, and about the 
nature of right reason, and its relation to the 
other virtues. 0 But this point must first be 
fully granted, that everything said on moral sub- 

e Aristotle discusses the nature of right reason (6p0 6j 
!dyo() in the sixth book. 


1 . 

Why ac- 
tions must 
be consi¬ 
dered. 


2 . 

Explana¬ 
tion of op- 
doc X 0705 
dismissed 
for the 
present, 

3. 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex¬ 
actness ; just as we said in the beginning, that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 

4 . lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
treatment of the subject generally is of this nature, 

of'exact- ktill less does it admit of exactness in particulars; 
ncs3 . for it comes under no art or set of preceptB, but it 
is the duty of the agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 

5. Tliis, then, we must first observe, that things of 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
admit of 1UK l excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
defect ^ w hich cannot bo seen to make use of illustrations 

which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
streugth and health ; for too much as well as too 

6. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem¬ 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ; (1 for he 
who flies from and is afraid of everything, and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every- 

7. tiling, becomes rash. In like manner, he who in¬ 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re¬ 
frains from none, is intemperate ; hut he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
For temperance and courage aredestroyed bothbythe 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8> But not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 

A This assertion must be limited to the moral virtues, of 
which he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
tnere can be no excess, it being impossible to carry intellectuaj 
•xcellence to too high a point. 
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through the same means, but the energies also will 9, 
be employed on the same ; e for this is the case in Energie* 
other things which are more plain to be seen; as and bab>t« 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking 881 r ®° 1 1 ' 
much food and sustaining many labours; and the 1 
strong man is more able to do these tilings than 
any other person. The case with the virtues is 
the same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be¬ 
come temperate, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to abstain from them. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
become brave, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to bear them. 


CHAP. nr. 

That Virtue m concerned, with Pleasure* and Paine. 

But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1 . 
lows after acts a test of the habits ; f for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, and in this very arl1 * l' Q ' ri 
tiling takes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels of e our 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it,or at least feels no pain,isbrave; hut 
he who feels pain is a coward; for moral virtue is con¬ 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importance 
necessary to be in some maimer trained imme- of early 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,8 to feel education. 

e For example, circumstances of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage; and it is in the same circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth and exerted. 

f This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle’s 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
iny uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, we may be 
^uite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

* Plato (de Leg. ii.) says, Akyui Totvvv tu>v tt «idw 
Mra*$iKi)v tZvai TTpurtp/ j.loOtfatv, t)dopn)p xui 
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pleasure and pain at; propel objects, for this is 

g right education. Again, if the virtues are conve'- 
' saut with actions and passions, and pleasure and 
pain are consequent upon every action and passion , 
on this account, also, virtue must be convex-sant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4 . ave inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi¬ 
cate the same thing; for they are kinds of reme¬ 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, every habit of the soul 
has a natural relation and reference to those things 
by which it naturally becomes better and worse. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in improper ways, or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines, 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity j h but not 
not aird- correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 
0>,a ' relation to propriety of tune or manner, and so on 

through the other categories. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and apt to practise the best 
things j and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
consider- things which lead us to choice, and three to aver¬ 
sion,—the honourable, the expedient, and the plea¬ 
sant ; and three contraries to them,—the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the painful; on all these sub¬ 
jects the good man is apt to be right in his actions, 
and the bad man is apt to be wrong, and especially 
on the subject of pleasure; for this is common to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 
which are the objects of choice; for both the 
honourable and the expedient appear pleasant. 

7 . Again, from our infancy it has giown up with all of 

* The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Epicureans, 
adopted this theory of virtue; it is probable that Aristotle ii 
here alluding to it as an opinion held by Socrates. 
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us; and therefore it is difficult to rub out this affeo' 
tion, ■which is, as it were, engrained in our very 8 . 
existence. Again, we make pleasure and pain the 
rule of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that our whole business must be with these 
subjects; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac¬ 
tions. Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure g_ 
than aDger, as Heraclitus says, and both art and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and pains ; for ho who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now on the point that 10. 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue nnd 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of the 
same things from which it originally sprung, when V th ” lea _ 
they are differently circumstanced; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain, 
it originates, let enough have been said. 


CHAP. IV. 

That Men become jwt and temperate by performing just 
and temperate Actions. 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we l. 
mean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tern- vi * 

perate by performing temperate ones ;* for if they ^oing v ir. 

1 The ethical student of course will not fail to consult on tnous ac- 
this subject Bishop Butler’s Analogy i he will there observe not bona, 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which he draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. “ In like 
manner,” he says, ‘‘as habits belonging to the body are pro- 
duced by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced try 
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1 h > case 
differs in 
the arts 
and the 
Tirtues. 


What con. 
stitutes an 
action vir¬ 
tuous. 


4 . 

In tins arts, 
mere know¬ 
ledge is 
sufficient. 


Just ac¬ 
tions. 

5 

Just man. 


do just and temperate actions, they are alr eady just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians and 
musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also 1 
for it is possible to do a grammatical action acci¬ 
dentally, or at another’s suggestion. A man, there¬ 
fore, will only then be a grammarian, when he not 
only does a grammatical action, but also does it 
grammatically, that is, in accordance with the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself. 

Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
excellence in themselves. It is enough, then, that 
these should themselves he of a certain character ; 
hut acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 
not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 
if the agent, being himself of a certain character, 
perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 
then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 
on their own account; and, thirdly, if he does them 
on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 
the possession of all other arts, these qualifications, 
with the exception of knowledge, do not onter into 
the calculation j but towards the possession of the 
virtues, knowledge has little or no weight; but the 
other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 
infinite importance, since they arise from the fre¬ 
quent practice of just and temperate actions. 

Acts then are called just and temperate, when 
they are such as the just or temperate man would 
do; but he who performs these acts is not a just 
and temperate man, but he who performs them in 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 


the exertion of inward practical principles j ». e. by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon them ;—the principles of obe¬ 
dience, of veracity, justice, and charity. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a contrary course, 
and render it gradually more insensible; i. e. form a habit of 
Insensibility to all moral considerations. For from onr very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker,”—Anal, Part I. ch. v 
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them. k lz is well said, therefore, that from perform- 6 , 
ing just actions, a man. becomes just; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate; but with¬ 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in ®JT° r 
this manner they will become good men; and what 1 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so those will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 


CHAP. V. 

What is the “ Genus ” of Virtue. That it is a HabH. 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities winch have their In the so*, 
origin in the soul are three,—Passions, Capacities, are 
and Habits,—•Virtue must be some one of these. (lua ] itiea _ 
By passions, I mean, Desire, Anger, Pear, Confi- 2. 
dence, Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, nd 0 ij. 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings which are followed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those qualities 3 . 
by means of which we are said to be able to be Aurapo,. 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which wo are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity; by habits, those by means of which we are 4, 
well or ill disposed with relation to the passions; "Eftic. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feel 

k Cicero, giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
iilam veterem Academism differebat), thus describes their doc¬ 
trine of moral virtue :—“ Mornm autem putabant studia esse 
et quasi consuetudinem (Wog) : quam partim exereitationie 
assiduitste, partim ratione formabant; in quibus erat philoso- 
phia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neque absolutum pro- 
grersio qusedam ad virtutem appeilatur: quod autem absoiutum, 
id est virtus, quasi perfectio nature.”—Acad. i. 5. brewsr. 
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anger too vehemently or too remissly, we are ill 
disposed ; if we do it moderately, well disposed ; 
and in like manner with relation to the others. 

5 . Neither the virtues, therefore, nor the vices are 
Why vir- passions; because we aro not called good or bad 

and according to our passions, but according to our 

not naQij. virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 
nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, blamed; but the man who 
is angry in a certain way) ; but according to our 

6. virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 
we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference ; 
but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference, or 
at any rate, not without deliberate preference. But 
besides these things, we are said to be “moved” 
by our passions, but we are not said to be moved, 
but in some way to be “ disposed,” 1 by our virtues 

7 . and vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
N° r , capacities ; for we are neither called good nor bad, 

wa/mg. p ra i se( i nor blamed, for our being able to 

feel passiuiib simply. And again, we have our 
capacities by nature ; but wo do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have already 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 
Virtue is nor capacities, it remains that they are habits. 

What, therefore, the “ genus ” of virtue is, has been 
sufficiently shown. 

1 Aristotle (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explains the difference 
between disposition (£ta&€<ri£) and habit “ Habit is 

more lasting and more durable than disposition. The forme/ 1 
term applies to the sciences, virtues, &c.; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed; as heat and cold, sick¬ 
ness and health .* 9 This verbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom very conclusive, but 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, in which such arguments f<xe o* 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle’s passion. 
The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Michelet, 
the relation between $vva.\iiq y lvkpytin 7 and “ FaeuUas a 

natura insita jam est potentia queedam, sed nondum vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujus ex ipso vigore operatio profluat j 
banc demum potentiam philosophus kabiinm vocat." 
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CHAP. VI. 

That Virtue is a mean stale, an 1 how it it so 

Bdt it is necessary not only to say that -virt’ie is a 1. 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it is. We must Tn ‘ a 
say, therefore, that every virtue m both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good state, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, the virtue 
of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 

In like maimer, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 2. 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue of man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes 
good, and from which he will perform his work well. 

But how this will be, we have already stated. 11 And 3 - 
again, it will be made manifest in the following 'yn^theit 
manner, if we investigate the specific nature of is a mf ., m 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- (pkoov.) 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
the equal; and these either with relation to the 
tiling itself, or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4. 
mean between excess and defect. But by the mean This is 
with relation to the tiling itself, I mean that which twofolci - 
is equidistant from both of the extremes, and this 1. To5 
is one and the same in all cases; but by the mean, v pay pa- 
with relation to ourselves, I mean that which is i” t c e y 80 
neither too much nor too little for us. But this 2 jj ii 
is not one and the same to all; as, for example, if t)p<} c "(reU 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tive). 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 

” The word Aptrr) means not only moral virtue but the 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : “ Est autem virtus nihil aliud quam in se 
perfecta et ad summum perducta natura." 

u See Book II. ch. ii. 
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is not to be taken in this manner; for it does not 
follow, that if ten pounds are too much for any per¬ 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds; for perhaps this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo, 0 but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
every person who has knowledge shuns the excess 
and the defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
it; not the absolute mean, but the relative one. 

6. If, then, every science accomplishes its work 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists m p- 3 works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
& menu. gjjy 0 f excellent works, that it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
?■ mean. But I mean moral virtue; for it is con¬ 
versant with passions and actions ; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the moan; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both too 
much and too little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and tho manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the character¬ 
istic property of virtue. 

8. In like manner, in actions there are excess and 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is conversant 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praised, 
and is correct; and both these are properties o 1 

• The story of Milo is well known :— 

" Remember Milo’s end, 

Wedged in the timbers which he strove to rend." 

Roscommon. 


Virtue 
seeks the 
relative 
mean. 
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virtue. Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being 
at least apt to hit the mean. Again, it is pos- 9. 
wide to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of the mea « » 
infinite, but good of the finiteP) ; but we can go d'ffit’ult. 
right in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is easy to 
miss a mark, but difficult, to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, “ we are 
good in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways.” 

Virtue, therefore, is a “ habit, accompanied with 10. 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it.” It is a moan state between two vices, one 
in excess, the other in defect; and it is so, more¬ 
over, because of the vices one division falls short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and actions, wlfilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference u. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
substance,<1 virtue is a mean state ; hut with re- also an 
ference to the standard of “the best” and “ the “ tre ™ e 

,1 „ . (a<cpor/i£l 

excellent, it is an extreme. But it is not every 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the 12. 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy ; and amongst actions, adulter}’, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so called from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
such cases as these depend at ail upon the person 
with whom, or the time when, or the manner in 

f See the co-ordinate, catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, given p. 11.. 

1 The original expression, here translated “substance," is 
to ri 7jv d vac literally, “ the being what it is." This is 
equivalent to “ substance or essential nature.” 
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■which, adultery is committed; but absolutely the 
doing of any one of these thingB is wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a mean 
state, and an excess, and a defect, in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as the:e 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these is 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 


CHAP. VII. 

An Enumeration of Mean Habits, 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
An indue- stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
tion.of to the particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
virtues To of moral action, universal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular ones are more consistent 
virtue is a with truth ; for actions are conversant with par* 
mean- ticulars; but it is necessary that the statements 

should agree with these. These particulars, then, 

2. we must get from the diagram. 1. Now, on the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name ; but 
there are many cases without names; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash j but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of pains 

r Probably some diagram to which he referred during tin 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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than pleasures), temperance is the mean state, and 
intemperance the excess. But there are, in fact, 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasures ; therefore these also have no name ; but 
let them be called insensible. 

On the subject of the giving and receiving of *• 
money, liberality is the mean state, and the excess *-“ berallt y‘ 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutually contrary 
to each other; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re¬ 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there¬ 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out¬ 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi¬ 
cient; but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there arc other dis- 5. 
positions also ; magnificence is a mean state; hut Magnifi. 
the magnificent man differs from the liberal man ; cellce ‘ 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro¬ 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
points of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity; the defect, meanness of spirit. mlty ' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- Ano, 'y- 
cemed with small tilings, so there is a kind of feeling m01 i s 7T, ^ i 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho¬ 
nour ; for it Is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 

Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour 8 , 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
unambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name; and the dispositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious, which is called ambi¬ 
tion; and from this cause the extremes claim the 
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9 . middle place. And we sometimes call him who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes unambitious ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here¬ 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in the 
way in which we have begun. 

10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess, 
Meekness. a defect, and a mean state ; but sinoe they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi¬ 
bility to anger. 

1’.. There are also three other mean states, which are 
The three somewhat alike, but yet differ from each other ; for 
socia vir. a jj j laye t0 j 0 -ypith the intercourse of words 

and actions; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness; and of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also, 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex¬ 
tremes neither right nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13, able. Now the greater number of these likewise 
are nameless ; but we must endeavour, as in 
the other cases, to make names ourselves, for the 

H- sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub¬ 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 
be called truthful, and the mean truthfulness ; but 
the pretence to truthfulness on the side of excess is 
arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 

15- falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit; 9 the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 
* EurpcanXia. See note to translation of Rhet c. ii. 12, 

p. m. 
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a clown, and tlie habit clownishness. With respect 16. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all tilings 
which concern life, he who is pleasant as lie should 
be is friendly, and the mean state friendliness; he 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for his own advantage, 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
sions and also in cases which concern tho passions ; The pan. 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet tho modest man 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is y ‘ 

said to be in the mean, another in tho extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every¬ 
thing) ; the man who is deficient in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent; but ho who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation 1 is a mean state 18 . 
between envy and malevolence ; hut these affections inmg- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are natlon * 
felt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successful; but tho 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one’s success ; and the malevolent man falls so far 
short of being pained, that he evn rejoices, But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice 11 also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we will divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in¬ 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation (vk/iting) see Rhetoric, 

Book II, ch. ix. 

* Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris¬ 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual anil 
the social community. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

How Virtues and Vices are opposed to one another. 

Bijt since tlicS’e are three dispositions,—two vicioun, 
one in excess and the other in defect, and one 
virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
some sense opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 
the equal when compared with the less is greater, 
and when compared with the greater is less; so 
the mean states when compared with the defects 
are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 
the rash man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem¬ 
perate is insensiblo ; and the liberal man in com¬ 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com¬ 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal. 

Therefore those who are in the extreme thrust 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the other, and the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coward ; and so 
on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
between the extremes one to the other, than to the 
mean; for these stand further apart from each 
other than from tho mean; just as the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 
great, than either from the equal. Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblance to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro¬ 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dissimi¬ 
larity between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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opposites ; so that those that are further off are more 
opposite. But in some cases the defect is more op- 7 . 
posed to the mean, and in some cases the excess j Extremes to 
as, for example, rashness, which is the excess, is not the means 

so much opposed to courage as cowardice, -which is ln two _ 

the defect; and insensibility, which is the defect, j ^ ai ', ro 5 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, j-oS irpuy- 
whieh is the excess. p aT °C- 

But this happens for two reasons; the first from ®‘ 
the nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme 2 \ VI"** 

being neai'er and more like the mean than the 
other, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite; as, since rashness appears 
to Vie nearer and more 1 ike courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice less like than rashness, we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather than rashness, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
reason .arising from the nature of the thing itself; 
the other originates in ourselves ; for those things 
to which we are more naturally disposed, appear to 
be more contrary to the mean; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there¬ 
fore we are more easily carried away to intem¬ 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for this reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 


CIIAP. IX. 

How we shall arrive at the Mean and at Excellence . 

Now that moral virtue is a mean state, and how, 1 . 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapifu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to aim at book, 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi¬ 
ciently proved. It is therefore difficult also to be 2 , 
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Difficult good ; for in each case it is difficult to find the 
to be good, mean ; just as it is not in every man’s power, but 
only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 
centre of a circle ; atul thus it is easy, and in every 
man’s power, to be angry, and to give and spend 
Rules for money j but to determine the poison to whom, and 
discovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 
the mean. mannerj n0 longer in every man’s power," nor is 
it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3 , worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
1st rule. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contrary, like 
the advice that Calypso gave : v 

“ Keep the ship dear of ibis smoke and surge.” 

For of the extremes, one is more and one less 
erroneous. 

4 , Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
we must, as our second trial,"' choose the least of 
these ovils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

jnil rule, ner which we have stated. But it is necessajy to 
consider to which of the vices we ourselves are 
most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis¬ 
posed to one, and some to another ; and this we 
shall bo able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; foi 
by bringing ourselves far from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5, sticks to make them straight. But in every case 
3rd rule. we must be most upon our guard against what is 

pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not unbiassed 1 

* Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
substituted Calypso for Circe. See Horn. Od. xii. 219. 

‘‘ Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves, 
Where rolls you smoke, you trembling ocean raves,” 

Pope. 

w The proverb “ Kara rbv etuTfpov TrXnuv ” is thus sx 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phtedo of Plato Those 
-dm tail in their first voyage, make secure preparations for 
second.” 

“ AlUavrof literally, unbribed. The origin of this word it 
unknown, except so fur as that it is derived from Stu d, Sen. 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan elders felt 
respecting Helen,? must we feel respecting plea¬ 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did ; for thus, by “ sending it away,” we shall be 
less likely to fall into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and the occa¬ 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 

But he who transgresses the right a little is not 7 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or 
defect, but he who does it too much; for he does i es _ 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to be 
defined ; but such questions as those belong to par¬ 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8* 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards exoesa, and sometimes towards 
deficiency; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

A {'KOI 1 Incut was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were, 
bribed, and AttcatTfiov yf>ui[>ri was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another. 
i See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

“ What winning graces ! whnt majestic mien 1 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen'. 

Yet hence, O heaven ! convey that fatal face, 

And from destruction save the Trojan race.” 

Pope’s iictrer. iii. 207. 
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CHAP. I. 

What is tht Voluntary , and what the Involuntary. 

HfKCK, then, virtue is conversant with passions and 
actions, and praise and blame are bestowed on 
voluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pity, on 
those which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessary 
for those who study the subject of virtue to define 
what is the voluntary and what is the involuntary. 
It is moreover useful to legislators, for the regula¬ 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

Now, it appear* that those things which are done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun¬ 
tary ; a and that is done by compulsion, of which 
the principle is external, and is of such character 
that the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it; as, for example, if the wind should 
carrv a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
authority over him. But all those actions which 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be¬ 
cause of somotliing honourable,—as if a tyrant, 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

* Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle is 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum¬ 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno. 
ranee. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting ; e. y. where 
there is an external force, swell vs sleep, insanity, drunkenness, 
impelling us t.o act by means of ignorance of the eir urn- 
PUtioes, — Michelet 
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in the case of our obedience should be saved, 
but in the case of our refusal should be put to 
death,—it admits of a question whether they are 
involuntary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 
happens likewise in the case of throwing things 
overboard in a storm ; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
own and his companions’ safety every sensible man- 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5, 
character; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Keasons 
at the time of their performance they arc eligible, r ' e e / 
and the end of the action depends upon the time of sem ble th« 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called vohm- houma. 
tary and involvmMwy at the time when a man does 6 - 
it. But he docs it voluntarily, for the principle of 
moving the limbs, which a.re used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions 7. 
as those, therefore, arc voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In Sometimes 
such acts as these people are sometimes even praised and 
praised, whenever they undergo auditing disgrace- 
ful or painful for the sake of great and honourable 
consequences, but if it be tho reverse, they are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful tilings for 
no honourable or adequate cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 
bestowed, but pardon, when a man does what he 
ought not to do, owing to causes which are too 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some tilings 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather to undergo the most dreadful 
sufferings, even death, than do them; for the causes 
which compelled the Alcimeon of Euripides b to 
till his mother appear ridiculous. 

b This play of Euripides being lost, it is not known what 
tne ridiculous causes are to which Aristotle Alludes. 
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10. But it is sometime hard to decide what kind of 
tiling we ought to choose in preference to another, 
and what tiling in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ; ana still more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we make ; for, for the most part, what 
we are expecting is painful, and wliat we are com¬ 
pelled to do is disgraceful; and hence praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11 . not being compelled. Now, what kind of tilings are 
to be called compulsory? Are they, absolutely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes notliing 1 But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which, 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
tilings, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly involuntary, hut in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun¬ 
tary; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12 . But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what Icind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are many differences in par- 

R-easoi. tioulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
why iiSia and honourable things are compulsory, for, being 
comnul external, they force a person to act, everything 

,o r y. would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these tilings, everybody does everything; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 
do it painfully; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself, who has been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable ones. Now, the compulsory 
appears to be that of wdiich the principle is ex¬ 
ternal, and to which the person compelled contri¬ 
butes nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 

fd i.' ay- non-voluntary • hut only that which is followed by 
nmol' »re, 
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pain and repentance, is involuntary ; c for he who Voluntary 
has done any action through ignorance, and who Non¬ 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- voluntary, 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it; nor, on the f^taiy 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of 14. 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels Mirafie- 
repentance appears to be an involuntary agent ; 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
ho is not of the same character, by a different name 
—non-voluntary; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 


But there seems to be a difference between acting 
through ignorance, and acting ignorantly; for he 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno¬ 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to ab¬ 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be¬ 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 
meaning of the term “involuntary” is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno¬ 
rance in principle is not tho cause of involuntari- 
noss, but of viciousness ; rior is ignorance of uni¬ 
versal the cause of involuntariness (for on account 
of such ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of 
particulars in the circumstances of the action; for 
in these cases we are pitied and tiardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these tilings acts involun¬ 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad tiling 
to define what those circumstances are, and how 


15. 

Differente 
between 
acting ci' 
ayvtnav 
and 

ay vo uv. 


Ignorance 
either 
universal 
or par¬ 
ticular. 


17. 

When ig- 


c By the expression “ acting ignorantly ” (ayvou in) is 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered by all 
moralists and jurists voluntary, and therefore blameable, as it 
is assumed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land. 
To act “ through ignorance ” (<V ayvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent¬ 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary (incovaiov), and therefore 
considers it excusable ; but if not repented of, he terms it 
non-voluntary (ou/c iicovtriov'j, and pronounces it unpardon¬ 
able. 


norance is 
pardonable 
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many there are >f them, and who the person is 
who acts, and what he does, and about what and in 
what case he does it; and sometimes with what, aa 
the instrument; and from what motive, as safety; 

,8. and in what manner, as gently or violently. No 
person except a madman could be ignorant of all 
these particulars ; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himself? But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, aa iEschylus said 
respecting the mysteries ; d or that, wishing to ex¬ 
hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19 . let off the catapult. Again one might fancy one’s 
son an enemy, as did Merope ; c and that a sharp¬ 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and -wishing to show a 
hit, as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circumstances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems to 
have acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal circum¬ 
stances appear to bo those of the act itself, and the 
motive. But though involuntariness is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the act must 
be painful, and followed by repentance, 

21. But, since the involuntary is that which is done 
through constraint and that which is done through 

voluntary ig uoranoe ; if would appear that the voluntary is 
d A Greek scholiast says, that .fEschylus, in five of his tra¬ 
gedies, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be supposed in 
these casss to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries; and Heraclides of Pontus says, that on this account 
he was in danger of being killed by the populace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Dionysus, and been begged ofl 
by the Arcopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex¬ 
ploits at Marathon. 

* The Cresphontes of Euripides is mentioned by Aristotle ir 
his Poetics; in the denouement Merope recognizes her son 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of win the principle is in the doer himself, 
having a knowledge of the particulars, namely, the 
circumstances of the act; for perhaps it is not Why acta 
correct to say that the acts of anger or desire are done h'°m 
involuntary. For if so, in the first place, no other 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not j n , 
be voluntary agents ; and in the second place, voluntary, 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22 - 
desire or anger, which we do, done voluntarily 1 or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
involuntarily 'I or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
the same 1 Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things involun¬ 
tary seem to be painful, whilst things done from 
desire are pleasant. Again, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to involuntarinoss between the faults 
that are committed on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to bo avoided; and the irrational 
passions appear to be no less naturally belonging 
to man ; and therefore irrational actions equally 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, bo call 
these actions involuntary. 


CIIAP. II. 

What is the nature of deliberate Preference. 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary I. 
having been described, the next thing is, that we 7r P 0 “*f M<ri < 
should examine the object of deliberate prefer- ™ usldereli - 
ence; for it appears to be most intimately con- jj j s 
uected with virtue, and even more than actions to <nov ov 
be a test of character. Now, deliberate preference raM* Si, 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same as “ the 
voluntary,” but “the voluntary” is more extensive : 
for both children and other beings participate in 
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the voluntary, but not in deliberate preference ; 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts volun¬ 
tary, b u we do not say that they were done from 
deliberate preference. But those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 
do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
desire and anger are; and the incontinent man 
acts from desire, and not from deliberate prefer¬ 
ence ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not from desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painful, but deliberate preference with 
neither. Still less is it anger; for acts done from 
anger do not at all seem done from deliberate pre¬ 
ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
■ to approach very near it; for there is no deliberate 
preference of impossibilities ; and if any person 
should say that ho deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality, And there is 
volition about things which cannot by any possi¬ 
bility be performed by one’s self; as, that a.par¬ 
ticular actor, or wrestler, should gain the victory; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things as 
these, but only such things as he thinks may come 
. to pass by his own agency. But, further, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preference of 
the means ; for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so; but 
it is not a suitable expression to .say, we deliberately 
prefer it; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 

Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
• impossible, just as much as on things which are in 
our own power; and opinions are divided according 
io their truth and falsehood not according to 
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vice and virtue ; blit the contrary is the ease with g, 
deliberate preference. But, perhaps, no one says Why not 
it is the same as opinion generally ; 'but it is not sotne 
even the same as any particular opinion : for we P ttrUcul “ 
get our character from our deliberate preference of 
tilings good or 6ad, and not from our opinions. 

And we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind; but we form 
an opinion as to wliat a tiling is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how ; but we do not form an 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it; and 
deliberate preference is rather praised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately 10. 
prefer those things which we. most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre¬ 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- 11 . 
nion arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not; for this is not the 
point which we are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with auy opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the tilings wo have mentioned 1 It seems, in fact, 
voluntary \ but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that its nomina 
which has been previously the object of del i bent- definition, 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with reason n po Al¬ 
and intellect; and its name seems to signify that v mpl ' 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 


CHAP. III. 

Respecting Deliberation, and the Object of Deliberation. 

But do men deliberate about evei v thing, and is 1 . 
everything an object of deliberation, or are there Thing* 
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which some things about which there is no deliberation 1 
C H Ua w 1)6 Lut perhaps we must call that an object of delibe- 
matterof ra ti 0I b about wliicli, not a fool or a madman, but a 
■iov\q. reasonable man would deliberate. About things 

2. eternal no man delibera os, as about the world, 
or the diagonal and the side of a square/ that 
they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
accidental, as the finding of a treasure ; nor yet 
about everything human, as no Lacedaemonian 
deliberates how the Scythians might be best go¬ 
verned j for none of these things could bo done 

3. through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of action which are in our own 
power ; and these are the eases which remain ; foi 
the principles of causation appear to he, Nature 
Necessity, and Chance ; and, besides these, Mind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which arc in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation ; as respecting letters, foi 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deliberate about all those tilings which happen 
matter of py our own means, and not always in the same 

manner ; as about the art of medicine, of finance,, 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch as it is less exactly described : and 
likewise about tbe rest; aDd more about the arts 
than the sciences for we debate more about 

1 The diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable ; 
for let the side = a, then the diagonal = V* 2 • c, and v'a 
cannot be expressed by a finite number, 

* We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
the former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
•rieaces into dfcpt&ic ana GToxwTiKai, and of these the latter 
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them. But deliberation takes place in the case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in winch there is indefiniteness. But we take 5 
advice of others on great matters, because we i», 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with suffi- concerning 
cient accuracy. And we do not deliberate about “ ean8, 
ends, hut about means ; for the physician does not 
deliberate whether ho shall heal, nor the orator 
whether I 10 shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected. 

And if it appears that it may be done by f. 
more means than one, they next deliberate by 
which it may be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this can 
be' effected, until they arrive at tho lirst cause, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe¬ 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in the way that we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seemB g. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It differs 
rnatics ; but every deliberation is an investigation ; from inve*- 
and the last thing in the analysis is the first in the 
execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 
they leave off deliberating; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 

For those things winch can be done through our 
own agency are possible ; for those things which 
happen by means of our friends, happen in some 
seme through our own agency; for tho principle 
i» in ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 8 . 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whose as- 

».'one are capable of being mode the subjects of deliberatiot 
he» on the subject of deliberation. Rhet. Book I. c. iv. 
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instance, and sometimes how, or by what means, 
herefore, as we have said, it seems that man is the 
origin of all actions ; but deliberation is about those 
subjects of moral conduct which are in one’s own 
power; but actions are for the sake of other things. 

10. The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
SovXevrov tion, but the means; nor yet are particulars the 
is riot the object of deliberation; as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought; for these points 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating, he will go on for 

11. ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
BoaXfaWiv deliberate preference are the same, except that 
aM^TTpoai- object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. been restricted in its meaning ; for that which 

after deliberation is preferred, is an object of de¬ 
liberate preference ; for every person ceases to 
deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 
principle to himself, ami his ruling part ; for it is 

12. this winch deliberately prefers. But this is clear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ; h for the kings used 
to refer to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob¬ 
ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe¬ 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the deliberate 

fTpoabjeiric desire of things in owr power; for having made our 
defined. decision after deliberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have been sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 

b See for example Horn. II. ii. G6, Pope’s translation. 

“ Th 1 assembly placed, tbe king of men expressed 
The counsels lab’ring in his artful breast. 

Friends and confederates 1 with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear.” 

The illustration of which Aristotle here make9 use reminds us 
of the psychical theory of l’iotn : for he compares the ra¬ 
tional part of the soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
right of ruling and advising; and the appetitive part to the 
people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Respecting Volition , and the object of it. 

That volition'is of the end, has been stated ; but l. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the conclusion to which 
they come who say that the object of volition is the s ov \„ r j, v ’ 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- i s the real’ 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; 8 0od - 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ■ but according 2 ‘ 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounts are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- Boived • 
vidual, that which to him appears to be so 1 That 
the good man’s object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man’s anything which he may happen 
to think good 1 Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those tilings are wholesome to persons in a good Cases of 
state of body, which are in reality wholesome, analogy ' 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like¬ 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good man judges 
everything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5» 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man i3 that the good man Bees the truth in 
every case, since he is, ae it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind ^ „ . 
seem to be deceived by pleasure; for it appears to led^trav' 
be the good, though it is not 80 ; and therefore by pleasure. 
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men choose what is pleasant, under the idea that 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an evil. 


CHAP. V. 

That Virtues and Vices are voluntary .' 

Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means objects of deliberation and deliberate pre¬ 
ference, the actions which regard these must be in 
accordance with deliberate preference, and volun¬ 
tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in our own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 
do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, which is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a tiling undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doing things honourable and disgraceful be in our 
power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 
our power (and this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

But as to the saying, that “ No person is will¬ 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy,” it seems 
partly true, and partly false ; for no one is un¬ 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Or elso 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

1 The freedom of the will in the ease of vice as well as 
virtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice was involun¬ 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler’s Analogy, 
Part I. c. vi., 4 ‘ On the opinion of necessity as influencing 
practice and also his Sermons on Human Nature. 
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deny that man is the origin ana the parent of 
his actions, as of his children. But if this appear 4, 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also reason, 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to he borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish those who do wicked 
deeds, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them¬ 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider¬ 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to t>e 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this kind; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they c. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they ap- First 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for raised* 5 * 1 * 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their answered, 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are j 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult; k and likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their own power not to be ignorant; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention \ g 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability, Second 
by living in a dissipated manner ; 1 and persons are objection. 

k Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
well-known axiom of jurists. 

1 Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth that 
sin exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception o' 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of which man is himself the cause. 

Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts tlx 
r2 
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themselves the cause of their being unjust, by per¬ 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate, by 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac¬ 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 

9. continue energizing, Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
■Vicious further, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 
confirmed 6 ” ^ oes un j us ^ actions does not wish to become un- 
vo',notary | just, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
nod why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

one without involuntary ignorance doeB those acts, 
from doing which he will become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, 
when he pleasesjj for the sick man cannot be¬ 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to he ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such ; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being so. 

•2- But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary, 
1 lard rca- jj, BOme persons those of the body are so like¬ 
wise, and with these we find fault; for no person 
finds fault with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are bo through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con¬ 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that we 
actually lose at last the pi wer of seeing the things which be¬ 
long unto our peace. 
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gymnastic exercises or through carelessness. The 15. 
case is the same with weakness and mutilation; 
lor no person would blame a man who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it will follow that in 
the case of faults of eveiy other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power TMrd 
over their own imagination, and that, according 0 Jec 100 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if, as we have said, eveiy 
person is in some way the cause of his own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination. But if no one is to himself the 15 . 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by objection, 
these means he will have what is best; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
born with it, as with the faculty of sight; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who is born with this 
good faculty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, hut which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natural goodness;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice 1 for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac¬ 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear ^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fourth 
the light in which it presents itself depends in reason. 
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some measure upon himself; or whether the end 
is by nature fixed, and from the good man’s per¬ 
forming the means voluntarily, virtuo is voluntary ; 
in both cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
for the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 

] 7 . in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 
Fifth rea • the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 
son ' joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 
certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
kind of end,) the vices must be voluntary also; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
1 he ar- about the virtues we have spoken generally ; we 
summed up h ave said m outline, as it were, that they are mean 

states, and that they are habits; we have stated 
from what tilings they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 
Habits nut same manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
as'actions ' 7 actions from the beginning to the end, since we 

know the particulars; but wo are masters only of 
tho beginning of our habits; hut the addition of 
particulars we are not aware of, as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20 . instance, on this account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 


CHAP, VI. 

7Vie definition of Couroye. 

j. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Courage. of fear and confidence has been already made appa- 
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rent : but it is evident that we fear things terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there¬ 
fore people define fear “the expectation of evil.” Fear. 
Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2 . 
friendlessness, and death. But the brave man does 


not appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
disgraceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace j for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or our own fault, it is not right to coura e e * 
fear ; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
tilings is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some, who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu¬ 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is afraid of insult to Ids children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged.™ 

What sort of fearful things, then, has the courageous 5 , 
man to do with ; the greatest 1 for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death which the 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limitg^o^cou 1 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothing rage _ 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6 . 
does not appear to have to do with death in every Death is 00 - 
form ; as at sea, and in disease. With what kinds ^ , / n,ITar - JV - 
of death, then ? Is it with the most honourable 1 Courage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 


war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours that are awarded in states and ol 

by monarchs attest this. 


Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- g. 


m Aristotle is here alluding to the severities of the Lace¬ 
daemonian law. 

■ Mors ultima line* rerum,—Hor. See on this subject, 
note, Book I, chap, ii. 
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able death, and under circumstances close at hand 
which cause death, is fearless, maybe called courage¬ 
ous; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the bravo 
The cha- xnan is fearless at sea, and in sickness; but not 
s&Uors not fr° m ^he same cause as seamen; for the brave give 
truly cou- up all hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10 , of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Brave Man, and those who are in the extremes on 
either side of Bravery. 

1, But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
fotepa there is something which we say is beyond the 

g P power of man to bear; this, therefore, is terrible to 

fl “' ‘' 2 . every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
unr' dv- those which are within the power of man to bear 

dpoiror. differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 

some less ; and circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear¬ 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear; but he will hear up, as far as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable; for there is this same end to all the 

3 . virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right; another, that the manner is not right; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4 , cause confidence. Now he who hears bravely, and 
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who fears what he ought, and from the right mo- Brave m«a 
tive, and in the right manner, and at the right defined, 
time, and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 

For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war¬ 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that which is ac- 5 
cording to the habit; and courage i3 that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour¬ 
able, the brave man hears and performs those things 
wliich belong to courage. But of those who are in 8. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named); but he (if, as is said of the Celts, 0 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- y, 
cessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- epanlt, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir¬ 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once hold and 
cowardly; for though they are hold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- 8. AuXoi. 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
hut where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. Now the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub- 9. Au\t> c, 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^aaaii^ni 

» AnBtotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 

Eth. iii. i .):—dlov oi KfXroi vooc rd KVfiara 'oirXa airavr&ai 
XativTis. See also .'Elian, Var. Hist. xii. 23 j Strabo, vii. 
p, 293 (Cardwell). 
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coward, tlie rash, and the brave man, hut they are 
differently disposed with respect to them ; for the 
two first are in excess and defect ; the other is in 
the mean, and as he ought to he ; the rash are pre¬ 
cipitate, and though beforehand they are full of 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 
beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con¬ 
fidence and terror ; i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 
to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
love, or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
man, but rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 
avoid trouble; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
evil. Such, then, is the nature of courage. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Five other Forms of Courage. 


1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of; first, the political, for it is most like 
rious kiuds coura „ e • f 01 . citizens seem to undergo dangers. 
HoXitik/j. oh account ot the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured; and it is characters ot 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector ,—“ Polydamas will 
be the first to load me with reproach.” P And 
Diomede says, “ For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeus 

3 . beneath my hand.” But this most nearly resein- 


v See Horn. II. ixii. 100, or Pope’s translation, line 140 ; 
and via. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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bles the courage before mentioned, because it arises 
from virtue; for it arises from shame, and the de¬ 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
from shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com¬ 
pelled by their commanders to fight; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not from shame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but what is painful; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 

“ Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the (logs ; ” 4 and those who issue orders to 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion : r a man must therefore he brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears to be 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought ’Ek rijc 
that courage was a science. 8 Now some people are luwupiet 
experienced in one thing, and some in another; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new 1 to 

s There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(II. ii. 391; Pope, 460) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

r Herodotus, in his account of the battle of Thermopylse, 

(vii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men onwards against the 
enemy. 

■ The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
Only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
virtue resolved itself into science (t7rt<rr^jj). Courage, there¬ 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise. 

* It is doubtful whether the reading here should be icatva 
(things new), or (groundless terrors). The following 

expressions,—inania belli (Tacit. Hist. ii. 69), and scis enim 
dici qusedam naviKa, dici item ra Kiva tqv TtoXf/jov (Cic. ad 
Attic* v. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand* 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any one 
else, have become acquainted. They therefore ap¬ 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the natm'e of these tilings; besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6 . In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7 . body, who make the best fighters. Now regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermreum for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety; while the others only expose them¬ 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
Sk Sv/jov. [p 0Ba w } 10 are borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 

against thoso who have wounded them, are thought 
to he courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger; 

vopiaavTtQ ovk aXXo n elvai rt> kcuvov rod ttoXfjiov, k. r, X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in favour of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and Miclielet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. 

n The Greek scholiast inftrms us that the Harm sewn was 
an open space in the city of Coroneea, in Boeotia. Here the 
Coronreana, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with NonarchuB the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auxilU 
tries fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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for anger is a thing which above all others is apt 
to msh into dangers ; whence Homer also says— 

11 it infused strength into his soul.” 

■ “ it aroused his fury and rage.” 

“ he breathed stern fury thro' his nostrils.” 

— ——» his blood boiled.” * 

For all such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men J, 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happen to be in a wood or a 
marsli, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im¬ 
pelled by pain or rage, without foreseeing anything 
af the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would he brave when they are 
hungry; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage jo. 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to he more 
physical than tho other forms; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure; hut those whose 
courage is owing to this feeling, are fond of fight¬ 
ing, hut not really courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, hut in obedience to 
passion, and yet their courage hears a strong ro- 
scmhlaneo to real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have Oi rfiXir*. 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

T The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xx. 15.— Michelet, Tii 
iroXirncn, are forces composed of citizens ( iro\irai ). OJ 
it partwTm, are hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries. 
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both are apt to feel confidence; hat courageous 
men are apt to feel confidence from the above-men¬ 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex¬ 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12 . their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13 . not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, rather 
than in those which are previously expected; for it 
arises more from habit, and less from preparation ; 
for in tlio oaso of things previously expected, a 
man might prefer them from calculation and 
reason, but in things unexpected, from habit. 

14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and are 
'E£ !y- not far removed from the sanguine ; but they are 
votar;. worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do; for which rea¬ 
ls. son they stand their ground for awhile. But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis¬ 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among the Lacedsemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians. w We have now given tlio 
character of the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 


CHAP. IX. 

0/ certain features peculiar to Courage. 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 

Courifce and fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 

but has more to do with fearful tilings : for he who 
nonver- ° 

•ant with » See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Boot VI. c iv. sec Id. 
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in these tases is undisturbed, and wio feels as he <pot,tpA. 
ought in them, is more truly brave than he who 
feels as he ought on subjects of confidence. Now sa ' 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it is pain- 
and hence it follows also that courage is attended ful, and 
with pain, and is justly praised; for it is more diffi- 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from ™ sg 
pleasant things.* Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
eompanying circumstances: just as is the case in 3- 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act, namely, the crown and the ho¬ 
nours, is pleasant; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, if they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painful; and because the painful circumstances are 
numerous, the motive, which is a small matter, 
appears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this he equally 4. Feeling 
true, death and wounds will bo painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will; but bo will bear them not con - 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is a 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
greatest goods : and this is painful; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in preference to those advantages he chooses 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is i' v ipy t ~ lv i 8 * 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not pos&i- 
the virtues, except so far as that they attain to their ble in “U 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those £ u ® g vlr " 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less 
bravo, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are ready to »ary sol- 
face dangers and hazard life for the chance of great llot 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have 


1 Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mere 
.088 of pleasure. 
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been SftLl; but it is not difficult, from what lias 
been said, to comprehend, in outline, at least, what 
t is. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Temperance and Intemperance. 


1 . 

Why cou¬ 
rage and 
temperance 
are first 
considered. 
Tempe¬ 
rance is 
3TE fit r/do- 

l-r/C- 


Pleasures 
divided into 
mental 
and corpo¬ 
real. 

Mental are 
love of 
honour, &c. 

3. 


Corporeal 
are, those of 
oi pic;. 


ait hi). 


S. 


But, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
these two, courage and temperance, seem to he the 
virtues of the irrational parts of the soul. Now, we 
have said that temperance is a mean state on the 
subject of pleasures ; for it has nob the same, hut 
less connection with pains ; and with the same in¬ 
temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 
let us now distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 
are the subject of it. 

Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul, 
and those of the body ; as, tor example, the love oi 
honour, the love of learning; for, in both these cases, 
a man takes pleasure in that which he is ant to love, 
while liis body feels nothing, but rather liia intellect; 
but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 
are neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 
are those called temperate nor intemperate who 
have to do with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 
them triflers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or friends. 

Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
pleasures ; but not to all even of these. For those 
who are delighted at the pleasures derived from 
sight, as with colour, aud form, and painting, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 
pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
or too little. The same thing holds good in cases 
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of hearing; for i.o person calls those who are ex¬ 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intem¬ 
perate, nor does he call those who take proper 
pleasure in them temperate; nor yet in cases of 6. dc/ny. 
smell, except accidentally ;? for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who 
delight in the smell of perfumes and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. A nd one might see even others besides 7 , 
intemperate people, who when hungry take delight 
in the smell of meat; but taking delight in these 
tilings is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 9. 
animals perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei¬ 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it; but he perceived from the low¬ 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this; aud likewise he is not de¬ 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but because he will get food. Therefore tem- 9, 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
iu which other animals participate; whence they 
appear slavish and brutal; aud these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. yni<n(, 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging will “ which 
of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those tem P e : 
who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate do not but litt!* 
take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, convtit- 
but only in the enjoyment, which is caused en- 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore u. a<t>n, 
Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis, a glutton, wished with which 

it is chiefly 

r Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor conVi!t ’ 
hearing, is the final cause to animals, but the satisfying hun- san ®' 
ger, the means of doing which are announced by die senses. 

Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23. — Miciieiel. 

G 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane’s ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the most common of 
senses, and the one to which intemperance belongs; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so far forth as we 
12 . are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is brutal ; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric¬ 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the wlwle body, but to 
particular parts of it. 


CHAP. XI. 

Different kinds of Desires. 

1 . But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
Eto ev/xiai others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 
are two- desire 0 f food is natural; for every man desires, when 
lol<l: 2 hungry, meat or drink, or sometimes both ; and a 

wive !; in young man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch; but it is not every man who feels 
is rare. tliis or that desire, nor <3b all feel the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not but that it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
other's which might be selected at random. In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and only on one side, 
that of excess ; for to eat or drink, anything till a 
man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire in 
quantity ; for the object of natural desire is the 
satisfaction of our wants. Therefore these are 


fiiai. 3. 
Errors fre- 
•jue.it. 


called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
peculiar pleasures many people err, and frequently j 
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for people who are called lovers of these things, 
are so called either from being pleased with im¬ 
proper objects, or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or in an improper manner, or at an 
improper time ; but intemperate persons are in 
the excess in all these particulars; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de¬ 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is l. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a 
man is not, as in the case of corn-age, called tern- perance * 
perate for bearing them, nor intemperate for not differ as t« 
bearing them j but a mau is called intemperate for pains, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things; (so the pleasure is the causa 
of the pain;) but the temperate man is called so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5 , 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are most so, and is led by his desire to choose rat « man - 
the so tilings in preference to ethers; for wliich 
reason lie feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

But there are, in fact, none who fall short on the #• 
subject of pleasure, and who delight less than they re * 
ought in it; for such insensibility is not natural to gpect to 
man; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things wliich they eat, and like some, and dis- pever 
like others. But if any one thinks nothing plea- lounti - 
sant, and sees no difference between one thing and 
another, he would scarcely be r man ; but this 
character has no name, because it is never found. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7. 
matters j for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, The tem " 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man; described* 
uor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 

0 2 
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excessively with anything ; nor is he pained at their 
absence ; nor does he feel desire, except in modera¬ 
tion, nor more than he ought, nor when he ought 
g not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
things which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and he feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 


CHAP. XII 

That Intemperance appears more Voluntary than Cowardice. 

1. But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
Why in- ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
is'rmfre 1,06 * rom P“ u > one which is to he chosen, and the 
voluntary other to be avoided. And pain pats a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 
cowardice. pi eagure has no such effect. It is, therefore, more 

voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no dangeJ; 
but the case of tilings formidable is just the con¬ 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow¬ 
ardice itself is not painful; hut the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man beside him¬ 
self, and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3 . to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts arc voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts and desires ; but the whole habit 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be intempe¬ 
rate. We apply the term intemperance to children’s 4. 
faults also ; for there is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases; but which rise of the word is derived 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose. r B tymolo- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived giually un- 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened, 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those 
things which are disgraceful, and is apt to increase of children, 
much, requires chastisement ; and this is especially 
the case with desires and children; for children 
live in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is excessive. If, therefore, it is not 5 - 
obedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly; re - 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks tho desires 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that theyshould be 6 . 
moderato and few, and not at all opposed to reason: 
and this state is what we call obedient and disci¬ 
plined ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
soul which contains the desires, to be in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7 . 
of the soul of the temperate man which contains 
the desires, to be in harmony with reason; for 
the honourable is the mark at which both aim; 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought; and thus reason 
also enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
•aibiect of temneranoo. 



1 . 

Ijherality 

defined. 


2 . 

The ex¬ 
tremes are 
jften con¬ 
founded 
with other 
vices. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality end Illiberality. 

Lei us next speak of liberality. Now it appears ta 
be (t mean on tlie subject of possessions; for the 
liberal man is praised, not for matters which re¬ 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property ; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro¬ 
perty we mean everything, of winch the value is 
measured by money, Now, the excess and defect 
on the subject of property are prodigality and 
illiberality ; the term illiberality we always attach 
to those who are more anxious than they ought 
about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 
use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem¬ 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti¬ 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal; therefore they seem to 
be tlie most wicked, for they have many vices at 
once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his fortune ; 
for the man. who is ruined by bis own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one’s self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has use. Now, money is one of the useful things , 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
who possesses the virtue which relates to it, and, 
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therefore, he who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking care of it are more Why libe- 
properly the method of acquiring it; hence it is 
more the part of the liberal man to give to proper giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons, or to than ro- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for ceiving. 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing what is disgraceful. And it 5. 
is clear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab¬ 
staining from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so;. and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their OM'n than not to take what be¬ 
longs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice; but those who receive are not praised at all. 

But liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are useful, and their usefulness consists in 
giving. _ *|^ 4*M 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, null give for the sake °f 0 ( 

the honourable, and will give properly, for he will liberality, 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro¬ 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who "• 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some¬ 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for lie 
would prefer the money to the performance of au 
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honourable action, and this is not the pan of a libe¬ 
ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
improper persons, for such receiving is not charac¬ 
teristic of him who estimates things at their proper 
value ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 
like a benefactor, readily to allow himself to be be¬ 
nefited ; but he will receive from proper sources; 
for instance, from his own possessions; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because ho hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro¬ 
fuse and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
to his own interest. But the term liberality is ap¬ 
plied in proportion to a man’s fortune, for the liboral 
consists not in the quantity of the tilings given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and thri habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to liinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 
means. But those who have not been the makers 
of their own fortune, but have received it by in¬ 
heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
are inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 
productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 
not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not 
apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 
away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune, 
because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
the least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who cakes no pains about getting it, as is the case 
in other things. 

Yet the liberal man will not give to improper 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for roan dif. 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
he would have none to spend upon proper objects, * ln 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends B 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal. For gj n g 8 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigal, 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a moan state on the 13 , 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike, and this he will do with pleasure \ and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- man fif¬ 
ties ; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state 
it both giving and receiving, ho will in both cases p ro£ jigni in 
act as he ought; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re¬ 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro¬ 
duced together in the same person, hut those that 
are contrary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14 . 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel 
pain, but only moderately and as be ought, for it is fe e i p B m. 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner. And tbe 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with others; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that ho ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.” But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed, 

* The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice. Com¬ 
pare Rbet. Book III. ch. ii 
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14 . But we have said that prodigality and illiberality 
are the excess and the defect, and that they are 
conversant with two things, giving and receiving, 
Prodigal- for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 
ity and il- therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receiving, and 
defined y f ;l Us short in receiving; but illiberality is deficient 
in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives from nobody to give to everybody, for their 
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means soon fail pnvate persons who give, and these 
are the very persons who seem to he prodigal. This 
character now would seem considerably better than 
the illiberal one ; for he is easily to he cured by age 
and by want, and is able to arrive at tlie mean , for 
he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 
he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as he ought, nor well. If, there¬ 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
he liberal, for he will then givn to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be had in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fool. But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi¬ 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself. 

But the majority of prodigals, as has been stated, 
also receive from improper sources, and are in 
this respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 
able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them; 


they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and the how or the whence they 
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get the money matters not to them. 1 ’ Therefore 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour¬ 
able, nor d< ne for the sake of the honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done ; but sometimes they 
make men rich who deserve to be poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characters nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- is. 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in¬ 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care of, he may pos¬ 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and im- jg 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, Illibera- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- >>ty is in- 
digality; for the generality of mankind are fond of curab,e - 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, lor there appear to various 
be many modes of illiberality; for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided; and some exceed in re¬ 
ceiving, and others fall short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and 
niggardly, all fall short in giving; but do not desire y^ l TKP° l 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to lKtt ‘ 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 

disgraceful action. Of these also is the cummin- K - v f llvo - 
° irpi<rrj}£» 

b How often do we find the moat profuse and extravagant 
persona guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru¬ 
pulous as to the means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
character of Catiline, whom Sallust describes as being ‘ ‘ Alieoi 
appetens, sui profusuB.” 
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splitter, and every one of similar character, and he 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil¬ 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons’ property, considering it difficult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with¬ 
out other people ta kin g theirs. They therefore are 

22 . satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
riopvu/ioiT- ce i v i[,g ) some are excessive in receiving from any 
•Mitral source > a,l< l any thing ; those, for instance, who ex¬ 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest; for all these re¬ 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 

23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 

common to them all; for they all submit to re- 

proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great tilings from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 

Ki'fWri', tlie illiberal class, for they axe fond of base gain ; 
XiuttoW- f or> f or the 8^ 0 f gain, both of them ply their 

r J , T e .' trades, and incur reproach. Clothes-stealers and 

robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 

23. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not; and 
all such modes of receiving are illiberal. With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
to liberality; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men¬ 
tioned. Respecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said. 
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But it would seem that the subject of magnificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- How 
tue on the subject of money ; but it does not, like ”*®e dif- 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, f er8 f rom 
but only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi¬ 
ture in great matters; but greatness is a relative 
term; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy 0 is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of ° n wha ’ 
the expense ; and tho quantity expended. But he Jj^end? 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with 
propriety, is not called magnificent; as in the line, 

“ I often gave to the wandering beggar ;” li but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for tho magnificeiit man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, had taste 


and vulgar profusion, 0 and all other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 


* The rpujpapx 01 were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
■whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip¬ 
ping a trireme; the Sswpoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, See. On the \urovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

11 See Horn. Odyss. xvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is fiavavoia. This vice is called in the 
Magn. Mor. i. 27, odkanavtta ; and in Eudero. Eth. ii. 3, 
iaTruvi'ipia. 
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appropriate, and to incur great expense in accor¬ 
dance with it; for, as we said in the beginning, the 
habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni¬ 
ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 
. work. Now the magnificent man will incur such 
expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for this 
is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profuseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautifully 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price, 
i. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal also ; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag¬ 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; hut a work, 
when it is great and honourable ; for the contem¬ 
plation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 
of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness. 

Now all those things which we call honourable, 
are included under the term expenses, as, for 
example, those that relate to the gods, offerings, 
temples, and sacrifices; likewise all those that 
relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 
done for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition; as if men think that a person ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has beeD 
said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of the person who expends; for the ex¬ 
pense must have proper relation to these things, 
and not only be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot 3. 
be magnificent, for he lias not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the man cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool; for it is incon- 
Bistent with his rank, and with propriety; but 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro¬ 
perty belongs previously, either by their own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con¬ 
nected ; they also become the nobly bom, the 
famous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the character of the magni¬ 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; nll, s [n ®* 
or anything in which the whole city, or the princi- cence- 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself, hut 
upon the public; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- u, 
uificent man to furnish his house in a manner be¬ 
coming liis wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ■ for these are the most honour¬ 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case ig # 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent; and next to that, that 
which is great in another kind. And there is a 
difference between that which is great in the worl£, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ) for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle is majjuificent as a 
gift to a chilil, but tlie price of it is trifling and 
illiberal. Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
oian to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently ; for this is not easily sur¬ 
passed, and lias a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
B<i»au<roi'. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro¬ 
perly ; for in small expenses he will spend large 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast ; f and when furnishing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode,s like 
the Megareans; and all tliis he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means he shall he admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14, But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
M(*y)07ro(- defect, and though he may have spent very large 
" fo* sums, will spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

1 See Horn. Odyss. i. 225. 

“ But say, you jovial troop so gaily dress’d, 

Is this a bridal or & friendly feast ? ” 
s The irdfjoeae was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus-song, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapaestic or inarching verse. 
The aramyov was chanted by the chorus when standing in it* 
proper position, See Smith’s Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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Of Magnanimity and Little Mindednw. 

Magnanimity, 1 ' even from its very name, appears to j. 
be conversant with great matters. First let us de- Magnan! 
termine with what kind of great matters. But it 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, mat(;er . 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, Magna _ 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being nimous 
really worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool; 
and no man who acts according to virtue can be a 
fool, nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest Sufpinv. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for magnani¬ 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature ; l for little persons may bo pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful. 

He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- Xaivoc, 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4, 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether liis worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when worth little, ho esti¬ 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Mucpihl* 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x°t'- 

h Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannot be con¬ 
sistent with the humility required by the Gospel. The Chris¬ 
tian knows his utter unworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nevertheless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna¬ 
nimity is abundantly shown in the character of St, Paul. The 
heathen virtue of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
as Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

' The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac¬ 
teristic of beauty.—See the Rhetoric. I. v,, also Horn. Odyss. 
uui. 23T 

H 
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have done if his worth had not been so great 1 
The magnanimous man, therefore, in the greatness 
of his merits, is in the highest placebut in his 
proper estimation of himself, in the mean ; for he 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are iu the excess and defect. If, there¬ 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the great¬ 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 

Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous of, 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ; k for this is the 
greatest of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour 
and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous 
are concerned with honour, for great men esteem 
themselves worthy of honour more than anything 
else; for it is according to their desert. But the 
little-minded man is in the delect, both as regards 
Iris own real merit and the magnanimous man’s 
dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 
regards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 
regards that of the magnanimous man. 

The magnanimous man. if he is worthy of the 
highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
better man is always worthy of the greater honour, 
and the best man of the greatest. The truly mag¬ 
nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great, in any virtue be¬ 
longs to tiie magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
Iris arms and run away 1 , nor to commit an act of 

k The word here translated honour is rtfi which signifies, 
not the abstract principle ro <a\ov, but honourable distinc¬ 
tion j hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on 
us by others. 

1 The phrase in the original irapatrueavTa Qtivtiv uas tho 
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injustice; fot what could be the motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great 1 And if 
we examine the particulars of the case, it will ap¬ 
pear ridiculous that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de¬ 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a lend 
of ornament of the virtues ; for it makes them 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour 
and dishonour. And in the case of great instances 
of honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode¬ 
rately gratified, under the idea that he has ob¬ 
tained what is his due, or even less than he de¬ 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they liave nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de¬ 
serve ; and likowise lie will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may come to pass, he will behave 
with moderation : and not he too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure ; for lie 
will not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of them. To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im¬ 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have the 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good 

same signification as the Latin phrase dentis&h minibus fuyere; 
«. e. to fly very rapidly. 
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contributes fortune also appear to contribute to magna nimi ty; 
to magna- f or the nobly born are thought worthy of honour, 
'' and those who possess power and wealth, for they 
surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 
goodness is more honourable. Hence, such tilings 
as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11 . people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but lie who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things as 
these, neither have any right to think themselves 
worthy of great things, nor are properly called mag¬ 
nanimous ; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent ; for without virtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please; for they imi¬ 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do wherever they can. Ac¬ 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
foela contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. The magnanimous man neither Bliuns nor is fond 

As to of danger, because there are but few things which he 

courage. cares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is unsparing of 
his life, thinking that life is not worth having on 

13 . some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits; for the former is the part of a 

As to libe ■ superior, the latter of an inferior; and he is dis- 
mlity. posed to make a more liberal return for favours; 

for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad¬ 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit. 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he lias 
benefited, but not those from whom he has re¬ 
ceived benefits; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior and the benefits which he confers he hoars 
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of with pleasure, hut those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
thebenefits she has conferred upon him,nordotheLa- 
cedsen&nians to the Athenians, but only about those 
which they have received.™ Again,it is characteristic 14. 
of the magnanimous man to ask no favours, or very As to ask- 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; favour ' 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy; and among the former there is no¬ 
thing ungenerous in being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15, 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places ; As to seek 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some m S hon0lu 
great honour is to he gained, or some great work to 
be performed ; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend¬ 
ships ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afraid, lie must care more for truth than for 16 . 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this to 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for tru *' 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

ra See Horn. II. i. 503; where Thetis only hints at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, but does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 

“ If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, 

My words could please thee, or my actions aid." 

Pope, i. 652. 

Oallisthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodorus, 
xiv. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxes, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Thebans, sent for «id 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell, VI. v. 53), relates that they made mention of 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and thus having 
fallen into error. 
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As to 
friendship. 


As to 
manners 
and con¬ 
duct. 


others, and truth-telling, except when he uses dis¬ 
simulation; 11 but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. 
And he cannot live at the will of another, except it 
bo a friend ; for it is servile ; for which reason all 
flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men are 
flatterers. lie is not apt to admire; for nothing is 
great to him. He does not recollect injuries; for 
accurate recollection, especially of injuries, is not 
characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but bn ra¬ 
ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 
people ; for he will neither speak of himself, nor of 
anybody else; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies, except for the 
sake of wan ton insult. He is byno means apt to com¬ 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trifling cala¬ 
mities; for to be so in such eases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Hisgait,&-s. magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry; and 
lie who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these tilings. Tins, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20 . He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
Mnopoiii'- - a ^ t j le excea8 vain. But these do not seem to be 

vicious, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error; 
for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things, 
and he seems ignorant of himself, for otherwise he 




0 Eipuv is a dissembler, one who says ,ess than he thinks, 
and is opposed to a\r)9ris. Eiptuvda, dissimulation, espe¬ 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist,—irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon. See another sense, in which 
lipuivna is used in the 7th chapter of this book. 
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would have desired those things of which he was 
worthy, especially as they are good things. Yet 
such men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse; for each man desires those things which are 
according to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them¬ 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter¬ 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21. 
selves, and this obviously; for, thinking them- Xn ”*' ot 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are found out; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftener found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there¬ 
fore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the nameless Virtue which is conversant with the desire oj 
Honour. 

There seems to he another virtue conversant with 1 . 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier part of of tlle 
our treatise, 0 which would appear to bear the same ”* r ”^ e ess 
relation to magnanimity, wliich liberality does to con ver- 
tuagnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be sma11 bo- 
disposed towards what is moderate and small. And nour6 ‘ 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of 
honour? also,there is the “more and the less” tlianwe 
0 See Book II. ch. vii, 

p An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of distin¬ 
guishing in English between ro Kahiiv and rifir). The former 
is the abstractedly honourable, tile morally beautiful,—in Latin, 
“honestum;” the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
an us by others. 
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ought, as well as the proper source, and the proper 
manner; for we blame the lover of honour as desir¬ 
ing honour too much, and from improper sources ; 
and the man who is destitute of the love of honour, 
as one who does not deliberately preferi to be 
honoured even for honourable things; and some¬ 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble ; at other times, 1dm who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest ; r as we 
said before. But it is clear, that as the expression, 
“ lover of anything,” is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification ; but when we praise 
him, we mean that he loves honour more than most 
men ; and when we blame ]dm, that he loves it 
3 . more than ho ought. But since the mean state 
Tkeex- has uo name , the extremes seem to contend for 

tre “?„ ap ' the middle place, as being vacant; but wherever 
contend there are an excess and defect, there is also a 

for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 

nean. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 

they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mean state on the subject oi 
honour. But compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be lovo of honour. 
Compared with both, therefore, it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other virtues also. But in this case the 
extremes seem opposed, because the mean has no 
name. 

1 Hpoaiptms is translated throughout this work “deli¬ 
berate preference,” as expressing most literally the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle, 
as a matter of moral choice—as the act of a moral being. 

r The word in the original is rruifpmv. Considered as a 
moral virtue, a<o<ppo<rvvi] signifies temperance,—the virtue, as 
Aristotle says, i) ft rt)v <ftpiva, which preserves the vigour 
of the intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtue of s 
»uher and well-regulated mind. 
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CHAP. y. 

Of Meekness and Irascibility. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of 1. 
angry feelings. But because the mean has no ripyonjt 
name, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 
have any, we give to the mean the name of 
meekness, though it declines towards the defect, 
which has no name. But the excess might be jta ex- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremeR. 
anger, and the things that cause it are many and 
various. He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2 . 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Chvac- 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper length of teristics of 
time, is an object of praise. This character will t,le lnce *‘ 
therefore be the meek man, in the very points in 
which meekness is an object of praise; for by thG 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on proper occa¬ 
sions, and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for¬ 
give. But the defect, whether it be a kind of 3. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect, 
for those who do not feel anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fools, as well as those who do 
not feel it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain; 
and from his insensibility to anger, he is not dis¬ 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one’s self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one’s relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in all the categories ; for it is possible The excel!* 
to be angry with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; yev 
all these circumstances are not united in the same 
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person; for it is impossible that they should be ; 
tor the evil destroys itself, and if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore, are easily angered, with 
improper objects, on improper occasions, and too 
much ■ but tlieir anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in their character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not restrain 
tlieir anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6 . come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to be 
angry with everything, and on every occasion, are 
likewise in excess; whence also they derive their 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
aud retain their anger a long time, for they repress 
their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment: for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him. 1 Persons of this character are very 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best friends. 

8. But we call those persona ill-tempered who 
feel anger on improper occasions, too much, or 
too long, and who do not become reconciled with¬ 
out revenge or punishment. But wc consider the 
excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 
defect, for it occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
more natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
observation which was made in the former part, is 
clear from what we are now saying ; for it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

* Etymologists have doubted whether the composition of 
dicp^oXoc he dicpoc i or a*eparor, but this observation of 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived t'rori 
d*pi)C> »n extreme. 

* Hoc est conftecre ac sedare perturbetionem.— Felictanttt. 
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which one ought to he angry, arcl at what point 
one ceases to act rightly, or -wrongly. For he 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and 
call them meek ; and wo call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a jmeoise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul¬ 
pable ; for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10 - 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per¬ 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean; more blameable when they 
are further; and when they are very far, very blame- 
able. It is clear,- therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Social Virtue and its Contraries. 

But in the intercourse of life and society, and the j 
interchange of words and actions, some people Of the so- 
appear to bo men-pleasers ; who praise everything ci&l virtue 
with a view to give pleasure, and never in any A f‘ lae<H - 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
society they happen to be; others, contrary to 
these, who oppose everything, and are utterly 
careless of giving pain, are called cross and quar¬ 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2 
evident; and likewise that the mean liahit be- UcaeoXc 
Vween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
1 man will approve and disapprove of proper 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. There is no 

The mean name assigned to this habit, but it most resembles 
'tivtvwv friendship ; for he who acts according to the mean 
arkpyuv. is such as we mean by the expression, “a kind 

and gentle friend,” if we add thereto the idea of 
affection j while tills habit differs from friendship, 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis¬ 
approves in every case properly, hut because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it, properly; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers, 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 

It aims at intercourse he will behave properly; and referring 
nleasure con< frict to the principles of honour and ex- 

* ’ pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 

giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter¬ 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 
a. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
Ilia manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons, and 
with those who are more or loss known to him ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act in 


It aims at 

giving 

pleasure. 


like manner, awarding to each his due : and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results, I mean to the honourable 
and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterwards, he will inflict small pam. Such, then, 
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is he who is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6 . 

But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being Distinc- 
pleasant, without any further object, is a man- 
pleaser ; he who does it that some benefit may an( j 
accrue to him in money or that which money pur- k°c. 
chases, is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we have said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
lias no name. 


CHAP. vn. 

Of the Truthful, and those in the Extremes. 

The mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
cerned with almost the same object matter aB the Truthfu 
last; tliis also has no name. But it would be no bad nesB ’ 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. How, in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with othei’s for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 
purpose of giving pain, have been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who are true, and those who 
are false, in their words, their actions, and their 
pretensions. 

How, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3 . 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to E * cess 
him, and to things greater than what belong to j efe ® t a "° e 
him : the falsely modest, on the other hand, is apt puvtia 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is dest yb 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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making greater or less. But it is possible to do 
all these things with or without a motive. But 
every one, except he acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and Eves, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy , 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 

4 , man more so than the other. But let us speak 
rifoi A\i )- about each separately : and first, about the truthful; 
BmriKot. f or are not gpgakPng 0 f who speaks truth 

in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice; for this would belong to another 
virtue; but of him who in cases of no such conse¬ 
quence observes truth in his words and actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence; inasmuch as he who is 
cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather ou the side of defect; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hateful. 

8 . But he who makes pretensions to gi’eater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re¬ 
sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the falsehood ; but still ho appears 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour¬ 
able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in tbe de¬ 
liberate preference to be so; for he is arrogant, just 
as the Ear, from the habit, and from lus being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for the sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage of, 
and of which the absence in themselves may escaj t 
notice, as that they are skilful" physicians or sooth¬ 
sayers ; wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

But the falsely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character j Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of modc8t - 
gain, hut to avoid that which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to tilings of small im¬ 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
we called cunning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And false modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance; as the dross of the La- Ba'vcoirat 
cediemonians; for too great defect, as well as ovpyot.r 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who F a i se 
make a moderate use of false modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear sometimsi 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to 
the truthful character, for it is the worse of the two s 
extremes. v 

“ If aotjiov is here a substantive, it must be an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which they did not pos¬ 
sess. The preceding passage renders this not improbable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso¬ 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
uuworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teaching of 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the elpuiveia, 
which was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil., tom. ii. pp. 53-57. 

For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. pp. (17 and 68. 

T BavKoTravoopyoQ, a rogue who puts a good face OD the 
worst case .—Liddell ani Scott. 
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CHAP. YTTT, 

Of graceful ur polished Wit, and its contrary. 

1. But since there are periods of relaxation in life, 
The virtue and in them sportive pastime is admissible, in 

in periods of £}-q S ease a i so there seems to be a certain method 
relaxation. * . . , . , , , 

ot mtercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper maimer 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 

2 . we hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 

Bufw\ 6 x<>f exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing for something ridi¬ 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
than speaking decently, and causing no pain to 
'Ajpioi. the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and harsh ; but 

Eirpriirf- those who are sportive with good taste are called 
* 01 ' men of graceful wit (tvrparreXot, from cJ, well, and 

-ptVw, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the gestures of the moral 
character; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi¬ 
culous is on the surface, and the generality of man¬ 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with over¬ 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace¬ 
ful wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit; 
Tact. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such tilings as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle¬ 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of th* 
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educated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies in the old ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modern 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with 5 . 
propriety as one who says such things as are not 0 
unbefitting a gentleman 1 or who takes care not to KTUIV ' 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea¬ 
sure 1 or is such a thing as this incapable of defini¬ 
tion 1 for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
lie will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
would do those tilings which he would bear to hear 
of. Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex¬ 
pression ; and there are some opprobrious expres¬ 
sions which are forbidden by legislators; and 
perliaps there are tilings at which they ought to 
have forbidden men to scoff. Now, the refined 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself: and such is lie who is in 
the mean, whether ho be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, C. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he 
can but raise a laugh ; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even of listening ’^ L yp laSm 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the moan states These 
in the social intercourse of life; they all refer to the laM 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they refer tQ 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others to the social 

w The dramatic literature of our own country, as well as 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
refinement and moral education, 

1 
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intercourse pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasure, one is 
of life. concerned with sport, the other with the other in¬ 
tercourse of life. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the Sense of Shame. 

1. But it is not proper to speak of the sense of shame 

Aifiif de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit; 
fined: it b, j s therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue *but '■ )U * * n it resembles very nearly the fear 

a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to he in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 

2. teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But tliis 
Adapted passion befits not every ago, but only that of youth ; 
properly f or we think it right that young persons should be 
to youth. a p£ j. Q f ee j s bame, because from living in obedience 

to passion they commit many faults, and are re¬ 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame¬ 
faced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
anything to he ashamed of; for shame is no part 
of the cnaractcr ot the good man, if, indeed, 
it he true that it follows unworthy actions; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things he in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it makes no difference; for neither Ought tc be 
done ; so that a man ought-not' to feel shame. 

3. Moreover, it is a mark of a had man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof p, be of such character as to feel shame in case he 
man S °° should do any such action, and for this cause to 

think himself a good man, is absurd; for shame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
will never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be hypothetically a worthy feeling ; for if a mao 
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were to do such a tiling, he would he ashamed ; but 
this has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
shamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do dis¬ 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
a virtue for a man who does such tilings to be 4 . 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continent* 
ing, a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue; but the ( t V e P u - 
subject of continence shall be fully discussed here- nl ; xe j v { r _ 
after. But now let us speak of justice. ta*. 
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BOOK V 


CHAP. I. 


Of Justice and Injustice .* 


I. Bct we must inquire into the subject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con¬ 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

“ This book is almost identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Pluto’s treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol¬ 
lows ; — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go¬ 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupiscible passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt¬ 
ing to encroach upon that of any other; when reason go¬ 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the “ jus- 
titia expletrix,” and “ justitia aftributrix,” of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another’s, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed “distributive justice,” but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni¬ 
zance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
and comprehends what,we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre¬ 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. ec. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying aoteSf 
the reader is referred. 
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between what things “the just,” that is, the ab¬ 
stract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after the same method as 
in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see, 2. 
then, that all men mean by the term justice that Justice 
kind of habit from which men are apt to perform 
just actions, and from which they act justly, and (inet j 
wish for just things; and similarly in the case of In justice 
injustice, that habit from winch they act unjustly, three 
and wish for unjust things. Let these things, th ' n g 9 f _ re 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline; ^ 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities Capacity, 
as in habits; for the same capacity and science Beems 2 . Moral 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries; but choice, 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- ^ Action, 
trary acts: b for instance, it is not the case that, from 
the habit of health, the contrary acts are performed, arrjpij may 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say that a mail be of con- 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man bra ” es; 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often tan ‘ 
known from its contrary; and the habits are often 4 
known from the things connected with and attend- A ' 
ant upon them; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 
the good habit is known from the tilings which be- from ' ts 
long to it, and these things from the good habit; contrar 3 r ' 
for if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 
necessarily follows that the bad habit of body is 
looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
cause firmness of flesh. 

But it, generally speaking, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more senses 
than one : for instance, if the just is so used, so also 5. 
is the unjust. But justice and injustice seem to be The terms 

used in more senses than one ; hut because of their justice and 

injustice 

b The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas 
the same science can, e.g, the habit of health can only produce 
healthy action, but the science of healing cun, if abused, piO- 
duce unhealthiness. 
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have more 
than one 
significa¬ 
tion, which, 
nowever, 
is scarcely 
observa¬ 
ble, 5td 
Ti)v bftotn- 
Ti/ra. 

6 . 

The just 
man is 

VOpipOQ 

and ItjoQ ; 
the SiKatov 
is v6[ii[xov 
and brov : 
therefore 
the dSticov 
is irapavo- 
pop and 
aviaov. 


8 

All lawful 
things are 

ja*t. 


9 


closo affinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and is 
not so clear to be understood, as in the case of things 
■widely differing; for the difference in species is a 
great difference : for instance, both the bone under 
the neck of animals, and that with which they 
lock doors, are called by the same Greek word 
k\iIc. Let us, then, ascertain in how many senses 
the term unjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
it is clear that the just man also wall mean tlie man 
who acts according to law, and the equal man. 
The just will therefore be tlie lawful and the equal; 
and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal But 
since the unjust man is also ono who takes more 
than his share, be will bo of this character with re¬ 
gard to goods; not, indeed, all goods, hut only those 
in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
arc absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 
Yet men pray for and pursue these tilings; they 
ought not, however j but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may bo goods relatively to them¬ 
selves, and they ought to choose those tilings which 
are good to themselves. c 

But the unjust man does not alwayB choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 
absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 
appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous¬ 
ness is for what is good, for this reason he appears 
to take more than his share. He is also unequal; 
for this includes the other, and is a common term. 
But since the transgressor of law is, as we said, un¬ 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is clear that all 


c See Juven. Sat, x. 

“ Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice. 
Ne’er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice? 

Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust: 

Their thoughts tire wise, their dispensations juat. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 

And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 

With eyes of pay they our frailties scan ; 

More dear to them than to himself, is man,” 

Gifford’s Transl. 507. 
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lawful things are in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawful : and each one of these we assert 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, jo. 
with a view either to the common advantage of all, Object at 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens ; d accord- !aws - 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its 
parts for the social community. But the law di- 11. 
recta the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the temperate 
man; for instance, not to commit adultery or out¬ 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed ofl-liand and with¬ 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Universal 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ,s but 

tues; and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable. 11 And in a proverb we say, “ In it is vcrX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended.” And it is more 
than any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer¬ 
cise of perfect virtue ; anti it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise Ms virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him¬ 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in j t j s np ^ e 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- tripor. 
corn other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, “ Power will show the 

d This distinction is drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocratical states. O'i dptcroi, the best citizens, t. e. the 
aristocracy. 

e There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophrastus, to 
Theognis. —Zell. 
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13. man j" for the man in power is at once associated 
with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason jnstice alone, of all the virtues, seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela¬ 
tion to another; for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, there¬ 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both aa re¬ 
gards himself and his friends; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himself, hut 
as regards another ; for this is a difficult task. 

14, This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division ol 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 

Universal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
justice the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 
difters from ^ ee j a c i ear from the preceding statements ; for the 
j ue ’ habits are the same, but their essence is not the 
same ; but so far as justico in this sense relates to 
another, it is justice; so far as it is such and such 
a habit, it is simply virtue/ 


CHAP. II, 

Of the nature and qualities of Particular Justice. 


1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob 
That there j e(: t 0 f our investigation • for (as we say) there is 
larTn ustfce suc ^ a kind of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
(irXiovt- which is a part of vice : and this is a proof that 

f.ia) there is ; for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, hut does not take more than 
his share ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu¬ 
sive language, or through illiberality has refused to 
give pecuniary assistance; but whenever a man takes 

1 Virtue and universal justice are substantially the same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ i or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
universal justice. 
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nacre tlian his share, he does so frequently not from 
any one of these vices, still less from all of them, 
but still from some vice (for we blame him ); 
namely from injustice. There is, therefore, some 2, 
other kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It differ* 
whole, and some “ unjust,” wliich is related to that ^ r e °™ a ] U ra*a 
“unjust” wliich transgresses the law, as a part to a art f) ’. orn 
whole. Again, if one man commits adultery for a whole, 
the sake of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another does so at some cost for the 
gratification of Ids lusts, the latter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more than his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate: 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some specific vice : for instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe¬ 
rance ; if he has deserted his comrade’s side in the 
ranks, to cowardice; if he has committed an assault, 
to anger; but if he has gained anything by the 
act, you can refer it to no vice but injustice. So 4. 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in¬ 
justice besides universal injustice, which is a part of 
it, and is called by tho same name, because the 
generic definition of both is the same; for the whole 
force of both consists in relation ; but one is conver- Particular 
sant with honour, money, safety, or with whatever justice, 
common term would comprehend all these; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain ; whilst the Universal 
other is conversant with all things with which a justice, 
good man is concerned. It is clear, therefore, that 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is universal 
virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe¬ 
cific character. 

Now, the “ unjust” has been divided into the un- 5, 
lawful and the unequal; and “ the just” into the 
lawful and the equal. Now, the injustice before 
mentioned is according to the unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the more are not the same, but 
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different, that is, that one bears to the other the 
relation of a part to a whole,* for everything which ia 
more is unequal, but it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more ; arid in the same way the 
unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 
in the two cases; in the one case being as parts,in the 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we are 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni¬ 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti¬ 
cular justice and the pfvrticular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 
C. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with universal virtue, 
justice dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
missed. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in those; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac¬ 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law¬ 
ful things wliicli are enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 
1. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac¬ 
cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 
hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli¬ 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 
g, tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
justice di- tice, and of the particular just which is according 
Distribu° ^ ’ one s P ec ^ ea that w hich is concerned in the 

tlV "‘ e The generic word 11 unequal’* comprehends under it the 

specific ones “more” and “less/* and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words “whole” and “part” are used in their logical rela¬ 
tion ; for, logically, the genus contains the species; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genus : ft. g . we divide 
logically the genus “ man” into “European, Asiatic,” &o.., 
but each of the species. European, &c., contains the idea ol 
man, together with the characteristic difference. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com¬ 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective Corrective, 
in transactions’ 1 between man and man. And of 
tills there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary : the vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, *‘ on ? ff® 
pledging transactions, borrowing,' depositing of trusts, voluntary, 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of involun- 
such transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trans- tary. 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison¬ 
ing, pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
false witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious language. 





CHAP 

'. Ill 



Of Distributive Justice « 

But since the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust ^ 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the is ameaum 
unequal; and this is the equal ; for in every action two things, 
in which there is the more and the less, there and with 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be un- ” f ^ v e “ ce 
equal, the just is equal; but this, without argument, 

h The word irwaWayfiara, here rendered “transactions,” 
must not be understood as being limited to cases of obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli¬ 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A cvvaWayfxa eieovatov 
may be either verbal or written *, if written, it may be 
(1.) which term is generally used of political agree¬ 

ments or conventions; (2.) <royypd0fj, a legal bond; (3.) 
avptoXcuov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary Joan* * 

See Rhet. I, xv. 

1 XPVVtC ^ that contract which the Roman jurists term 
11 commodatum.”— Michelet. 
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must b; clear to everybody. But since the equal is 
a mean, the just must also be a kind of mean. But 
the equal implies two terms at least; the just, there¬ 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must relate 
to some things and some persons. In that it is a 
mean, it must relate to two things, and these are 
the more and the less; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in that it is just to certain persons. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
be Mir”' 1 terms a * least; for the persons to whom the just 
terms 1 -" relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 
sons and same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things; for as the things are to one another so 

are the persons, for if the persons are unequal, they 
will not have equal tilings. 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, when 
equal persons have unequal things, or unequal per¬ 
sons have and have assigned to them equal things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression “ according 
to worth for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to he according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same; for those 
who are inclined to democracy consider liberty as 
the standard . those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, nobility of birth ) and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue. k Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro¬ 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num¬ 
ber universally; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
aud implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, as A to B, so is B to 0 ; B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B ho 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 
Moreover, the just also implies four terms at least, 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 

* Compare Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. wiK, 
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A to the term B, so will be the term C to the term D; 
and therefore, alternately, as A. to C so B to D. So 
that the whole also bears the same proportion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; 
and if it puts them together in this w T ay, it puts 
them together justly. 1 The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and C and of B and D is the just in the dis¬ 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between those tilings which are contrary to propor¬ 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tionit comes to pass that the whole has the same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person Tbe pro- 
and the thing are not one term numerically. But the portion* 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion; there 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unj ust-ly has too mu ih, and the man 
who is treated unjustly too little good. But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less evil is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 


CHAP. IY. 


Of Justice in Transactions between Man and Man. 

But the other one is the corrective, and its province 
is all transactions, as well voluntary as involuntary. In oorreo 
But this just has a different form from the preced- j? ve lu . 3 ' 
Lng ; for that which is distributive of common pro- 

' A : B :: C : D. 

Alteruando, A : C : : B : D. 

Componendo, A + C : B + D :: A : B. 

Altcrnando, A -t- C : A • B * D : B. 
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propor- perty is always according to the proportion before 
ti ° n °, b " mentioned. For if the distribution be of common 
causeit " Property, ^ will be made according to the propor- 
regards the tion which the original contributions bear to each 
acts, and other ■ and the unjust which is opposed to this just ia 
not tiie contrary to the proportionate. But the just which 
crnTTsi) in transactions is something equal, and the 

far us re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 
garda geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat* 

Sij/ha. ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2 . or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per¬ 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal; for when one 
man is struck and the other strikes, or even when 
one kills • and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by talcing somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term “ gain ” is used (to speak once for all) in 
such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term “ loss ” in the case of the man who 


suffers it; but when the suffering is measured, the 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the less. But gain and loss are one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways; that is, the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 
Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tive justice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 


a mean 

between 

loss and 
gain. 


just which is corrective must be the mean be¬ 
tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
have a quarrel they go to the judge; but going to 
5 , the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 


just; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
them mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the mean, they will hit tli 3 just; the just, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line 6. 
had been cut into two unequal parts, he takes Hew tbo^ 
away from the greater part that quantity by which ™rmined. 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 

But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. Bor 
this reason also it is called Senator, because it is 

(in two parts), just as if a person should call Etymology 
it bi^aioy (divided in tw'o), and the bucnirn) c is sc ofW*«*o». 
called, being as it were mynim/c (a divider). For 
when two tilings arc equal, anti from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice tliis quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, 8, 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from liim who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
wMch the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by wMch 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the lines AA, BB, 00, are equal to 9. 
each other; from the line AA, let AE be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CC ; so that the 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ; it there¬ 
fore exceeds BB by CD.™ But these terms, loss and Origin of 
, . . - , terms loss 

“ The following figure will explain Aristotle a meaning and g ain 
& 
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B-’B 
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gain, take their rise from voluntary barter ; for the 
having more than a man’s own is called gaining, 
and to have less than ho originally had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other trans¬ 
it*. actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither more nor less, but the 
condition of parties is the same as before, they say 
that men have their own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Retaliation .“ 

L Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 
eoreans 1 *" as Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 
called defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 
Justice liation does not fit in either with the idea of distri- 
retaliation, butive or corrective justice ; and yet they would 
because 01 ^’ bave thisis the meaning of the Rhadamanthian 
they called rule, “If a man suffers what he has done, straiglit- 
it»o simply, forward justice would take place:” for in many 
and not points it is at variance : as for example, if a man 
\oyiaJ a ~ autbol % has struck another, it is not right that 
he should be struck in return; and if a man lias 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, hut punished besides, 

“ The law of retaliation, “ lex tnlionis,” or commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
corrective justice. As we have seen, distributive justice pro¬ 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion,—corrective 
justice on that of arithmetical j commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per¬ 
sons geometrically ; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe¬ 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from thn 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckone 1 in shoe!, and 
restoring it to the builder 
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Again, the voluntariness and involuntariness of an 2, 
action make a great difference. But in the inter- ^ “*' r " r *’ 
course of exchange, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not \ 0 yiav, 
according to equality, holds men together. For by the cases 
proportionate retaliation civil society is held toge- ure brought 
ther; for men either seek to retaliate evil (for other- ^( a j™^ taui 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way , 0 to teach that kindness ought to be re¬ 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who lias done a 
favour, and then to be one’s self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 3 . 
tionate return ;V for example, let the builder be A, The rule ol 

the shoemaker B, a house C, and ashoo D : the builder diametrical 

coujunc- 

° The temples of the Graces were usually built in the tion. 
ayopai. This was the case at Sparta j and Pansanias informs 
us that it was also the case at Orchomenpe and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Btoi u-/o- 
poi'ot. Cicero says,—“ Oportet quoque in civitate bene insti¬ 
tute templum esse Gratiarum, ut meminerint homines gratias 
esse referendas.” 

p The following figure will explain what is meant by diame¬ 
trical conjunction :— 



In commercial intercourse, A lakes so many D’s as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C, and this equalization is 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the, common 
measure, money. Respecting “ value,” and the subjects con¬ 
nected with it, the student is referred tg any treatises on poli¬ 
tical economy, Aristotle treats of the relation which subsist? 
between demand 'xpein) and value in the Politics, I. iii. 
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Equality 
will be 
produced 
by observ¬ 
ing the re¬ 
lative pro¬ 
portion. of 
persons and 
things. 

4. 


5 * 


6 . 

The neces¬ 
sity of a 
common 
measure. 


7. 

The com* 
muto mea¬ 
sure is%p€i'a 
'demand), 
or its sub¬ 
stitute, 
money. 
Money 
iehned. 


therefore ought to receive from the shoemaker some 
of liis work, and to give him some of his own in re¬ 
turn. If, therefore, there be proportionate equa¬ 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of tilings which we 
described ; if not, there is no equality, nor any 
bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
there is no reason why the work of one should not 
be better than the work of the other ■ these things, 
therefore, must be equalized ; and this is true in 
the ease of the other arts also; for they would be 
put an end to, unless equality were observed be¬ 
tween the dealer and the person dealt with, both 
as regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two physi¬ 
cians, but between a physician and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different, 
and unequal; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, should be in some 
manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
money came into use; and it is in some sense a 
medium, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 
quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 
shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
house or tlie food ; for if tliis be not the case, there 
will be no interchange, nor commerce. But this 
proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 
some manner equal. It is therefore necessary that 
all things should be measured, as was before said, 
by some one thing. 

Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
all commercial dealings together. For if men 
wanted nothing, or not so much, there would not 
be any, or not so much commerce. But money is 
as it were the substitute for demand; and hence 
it has the name rdpiupa, because it is nor so by 
nature, but by law (>'dpy), and because it is in our 
own power to change it. and render it useless. 
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There 'will, therefore, be retaliation, when oqualiza- 8. 
fcion has taken place. As, therefore, the agriculturist I . Uust *»» 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker tloa * 
to that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
have both excesses of the moan. But when they 
have their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Lot the agriculturist be A, 9 . 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist’s work D. But if it had 
been impossible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in¬ 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
by the fact that when t wo men have no need of one 
another (nor one lias need of the other’) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in¬ 
stance), giving in return corn for exportation. They 
must, therefore, be made equal. 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have lf) 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to make it; for it is necessary that a man who we ma y 
brings money should be able to get what he requires. ^ “ 
But even money is liable to the same objection as w hen we 
other commodities, for it is not always of equal want it. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more likely to re¬ 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value ; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com¬ 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
tilings commensurable, equalizes them; for there 
oould be no commerce without exchange, no ex¬ 
change without equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate. Now, in ^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so toddy dif¬ 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is sulB- 
K 2 
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ciently possible as far as demand requires. It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one tiling ; 
and this must be decided by agreement. Where¬ 
fore it is called money (voutnua) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. surcd by money. Let a house be A, ten mime E, 3 

flliistra- a bed 0. Now, A is half E (supposing a house 

w>u - to be worth or equal to five minoe), and the bed 

'J a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 

Justice and having ';oo much, and the other too little. But 
the other justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
diifeMn as before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that dinaiov a mean, and injustice of the extremes. 1 And jus- 
is itself a tico is that habit, according to which the just man 
mean. j s 8a y to be disposed to practise the just in accord¬ 
ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons : not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 

14 . between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the unjust; and 
defined. this is the excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro¬ 
ductive of excess and defect; that is, in a man’s 

n On the subject of Greek money, see the articles and 
tables in Smith s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

r The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 
e. ff.j courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice ; 
justice, on the other hand, is not in the mean between two 
extremes, but its subject-matter (rv StKcaov) is a mean be¬ 
tween too much aud too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, and de¬ 
fect of what is hurtful; -but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen, 
But in the case of an unjust act, the defect is the IS. 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re¬ 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unjust, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Political and Economical Justice .* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust 1 . 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice ? as, for ^ ^justice, 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust *■ 
act, but is not unjust; just as ho is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which retaliation $, 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- justice. 

■ From the discussion of the subject of moral justice, Aris¬ 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces¬ 
sarily a morally unjust man ; as he might have acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the 
Intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and 
the damage or wrong inflicted.—See Michelet’s Com. p, 177. 
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sufficiency, and who are free and equal either pro- 

4. portionateiy or numerically. So that all those 
who are not in this condition have not the political 
just ill relation to one another, but only a kind of 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject: and law implies cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law is the de¬ 
cision of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to aclj unjustly 
means to give to one’s self too great a share of abso¬ 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why wo do not suffer a man 

We do not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
man r but aa ^ becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 

reason, to guardian of the just ; es and if of the just, of equality 
govern us. also. But since a man seeius to get no advantage 

himself if ho is just (for he docs not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor¬ 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6. tint justice is another man’s good. Some compen¬ 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

Atairori- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 
tov Sinai- with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 
mi, iruTpi- Case 0 f mas t er and slave, and father and child, is not 

j the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 
not injustice, abstractedly, towards one’s own ; a 
possession and a child, as long as he be of a certain 
age, and be not separated from his father, being as 
it were a part of ffim; and no man deliberately 
chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 
injustice towards ono’s self; therefore there ia 
neither the political just nor unjust; for political 
justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 
case of those between whom laws naturally exist; 
and these were said to be persons to whom there 
belongs equality of governing and being governed, 

“ For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. —Rom. xiii. 3; see also 1 Pet. it. 14# 
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Hence, the just exists more between a husbaud 8. 
and wife than between father and child, or master 
and slave; for this is economic justice; but this, olcavofia 
too, dilfers from political justice. 1 ***'• 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Natural and Legal Justice. 

Op the political just, one part is natural," and 1. 
the otheu legal. The natural is that which every- Political 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being 18 
or not being received. But the legal is that which . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, Natural, 
when enacted, is so no longer; as the price of Legal, 
ransom v being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ; w and further, all parti¬ 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sidas, 1 and all those matters which are the subjects 
ofdecrees.y But to some persons all just things 2 , 

* It is frequently Aristotle's practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo¬ 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons; whereas a man’s wife or children, or servants, 
are considered as parts of himself. 

“ See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti¬ 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven¬ 
tionally ; e. g. killing a man is naturally unjust,—killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally, 

v The price of redemption was different at different periods, 

Acciajoli says, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) states, that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians fixed two minse as the ransom of a prisoner of war. 

w Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice to the Theban 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. 

* See Thucydides, Book V. xi., where the historian speaks 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans. 

f The decree was an act of the legislature pas&ed 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which is 
natural is unchangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire burns both here and in 
Persia ; z but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense j and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so; but with us there is something which ex¬ 
ists by na ture; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That na- [ a that winch is by nature and that winch is not. aa 
tural justice Qp things contingent, what is natural, and what is 
change* 1 ( ° Ilot natural, hut legal, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granting that both are alike subject to change), 
prove that is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
it does not a jj other cases ; for, naturally, the right hand is 
£ ' " 4 stronger than the left; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case of measures ; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller. 1 ’ 11 And in like maimer, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (vd/rop) is perpetual.— 
See hIso c. x., and Polit. IV. iv. 

• This Greek proverb is said to have originated from the 
circumstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii.: “ Jus enim de quo quserimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturale nullum; nam si esset, ut calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus.” This 
was the opinion of the Pvrrhonists, and was afterwards sup¬ 
ported by Carneades, the founder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482; Repub. n. 338; Protag. p. 337; 
Theeet. p. 172.— Brewer, p. 195. 

** The text here followed is that cf Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different j but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will still be the same. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase: “ Jus apud 
Deos est iramutabile, jus apud homines mutabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum jura qusedam naturalia, qusedam 
non.” He adds, that he considers Bekker’s reading the tru* 
one: for further discussion of this passage the reader is re¬ 
ferred to hit Commentary, p. 182. 

rr It i s difficult to say whether Aristotle here alludes to t 
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is not natural, but of man’s inventior, is not every¬ 
where the same; since neither are all political con¬ 
stitutions, although there is one which would be by 
nature the best everywhere; but there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the 5, 
relation of a universal to a particular; for the 
tilings done are many ; but each principle is sin¬ 
gular ; for it is universal. There is a difference ?■,, 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and 
between a just act and the abstract just; for a differ: so 
tiling is unjust partly by nature, or by ordinance, also do ii- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes K “Tlf? al 
an unjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ov 
an unjust act, but unjust; and the some may be tmovpa- 
said of a just act, The common term for a just /w«. 
act is more correotly ciKiuoirpaytiiia, and cmacuifta is 
the correction of an unjust aet. But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Three Kinds of Offences. 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a man acts unjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun¬ 
tarily ; but when he does them involuntarily, be 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, exoept accidentally ; 
for he docs acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust. But an unjust act and a just act g, 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari- 

lueai custom or to ooe acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the barn gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 

Is larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. 
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An action ness of them ; for whenever in act is voluntaiy it 
mined"b “ blamed > an ^ at the same time it becomes an un¬ 
its being just act : ho that tliere will be something unjust 

done vo- which is not yet an unjust act, except the condi- 
iuntarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
or mvo- voluntary, as also has been said before, wliieh (being 
' 3 _ in his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com¬ 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of ids 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case ho did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 

4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also by the should be the father of the striker, and that the 
knowledge, striker should know him to be a man, or be one of 
and by ' the company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars 

5 ' attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man’s own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things wliieli naturally befall 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo¬ 
luntary ; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the being done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident. case Q f y ie un j us t as well as of the just; for a inan 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet wc must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com¬ 
pulsion, and against his own will, refuses to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and others not. We do those 
from deliberate preference winch we do after pre¬ 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli¬ 
berate preference which we do 'without previous 

8 . deliberation, Now, since there are three kinds of 
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hurts cc in the intercourse of society, those which are 
done in ignorance are mistakes, i. e. whenever a 
man does the mischief to a different person, in a 
different manner, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive from what he intended; for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not -with 
this instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
to wound this pei-son, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary 9 , 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'Arvxvpa 
to expectation, but without wicked intent, it is a Apaori). 
mistake ; for a wan makes a mistake when the fia ' 
principle of causation is in himself ; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. lint when he does it 10 . 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is ‘ASUijpa. 
an unjust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act unjustly, and the actions are un¬ 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this account 
uujust or wicked; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then unjust and wicked. Hence, npoaipeoij 
very properly, acts done through anger ai’e de- constitutes 
tided not to proceed from premeditation ; for he 
who acts through anger is not the originator, hut 12 
he who angered him . Again, even the question is 
not one of fact, hut of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless they do 
it from forgetfulness), but, agreeing about the fact, 

« See the Rhetoric, I. xiii. Fro[ierly there are four kinds of 
turts :— 

1, orav 7 Tapa\oyti)$ t) j3 Xatt] ykvijrai — Casus. 

ii. orai' jit) jrapaXdyiof, av ft' di Kairiae — Culpa. 

3. ilrav fiSwc ptv ji p 7 rpo£ovAtvrrar ci—Dolus mdirectu] 

4. orav tic 7rpoatpt(irut£— Dolus directus,' — Michelet. 

44 See definition of anger in Rliet. Book 11. 
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they dispute on which side is the justice of the case. 
But he who plotted against the other is not igno¬ 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjustly; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 

13. In like maimer, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; hut he acts justly, 
provided lie only acts voluntarily. But of involun¬ 
tary actions, some arc pardonable, and others un¬ 
pardonable , for all those acts which are done, not 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are par¬ 
donable ; but all which are done not through igno¬ 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human,“ e are unpardonable. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of being Injured , and that no one can be injured with hie own 
consent. 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ae- 
Whetler curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 
a man cau reco j v i,,g an d committing injustice. First, whether 
bimaelf. it he, as Euripides has absurdly said, “ He slew my 
mother; the tale is short; willing he slew her 
willing ; or unwilling he killed her Bulling.” ff For 
is it really true, or is it not true, that a person can 
with his own consent be injured ( or is not being 
injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

ec Human passions are Xujti j, <p6€og, eXeog, grief, fear, pity j 
the natural appetites are rrtlva, hunger and thirst. 

We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these', e.g. we readily make allowance for a starring man who 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

(r Michaelis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, nttri. 
bate these lines to the Beilerophon, but it is much more pro¬ 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Erncer. 
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injury is altogether voluntary 1 or are all cases this 
way or that way, just as committing injury is en¬ 
tirely voluntary; or are some cases voluntary and 
others involuntary 1 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with; for all just acting is voluntary, 
so that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op¬ 
posed with respect to the question of voluntariness 
or involuntarincss. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent, eb The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might bo raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in « man is 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate alwa >' B 
in what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ” jt ® 
is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, and 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with being injured , and in the case of acting justly 
aud being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

But if acting unjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the expression “voluntary” wha : 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the anTnjury* 
manner, and if the incontinent man hurts liioiself 
voluntarily, then ho would be injured voluntarily, 
and it -would be possible for a man to injure him¬ 
self ; hut this likewise-is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure himself. 

Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person acting volun¬ 
tarily, so that it would he possible for him to he 

se Aeciajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; viz. injuriam agere, injuriam pati; 
jus agere, jus pati ; injustum agere, injustum pati; ustum 
agere, justum pati. 
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voluntarily injured. Or is the definition incorrect, 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person, the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 
7- the other’s will? Then it follows, that a person 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus¬ 
tice, but that no one can be voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wishes to 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he docs not think good, but the incon¬ 
tinent man does what he thinks that he ought not 
8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
T ie case (as Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
of Glaucus. ,( arma for brazen, the price of a hundred 
oxen for the price of nine”) 1 * 11 is not injured, for the 
act of giving is in his own power ; but being injured 
is not in a man’s own power, hut there must be an 
injuror. With respect to being injured, therefore, 
it is plain that it is not voluntary, 
g. Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
the receiver w j 10 j iaa commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 
and whether t ^ ier ^ possible for a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
tohhuself to ° S rea ^ a share, then, if a man knowingly and 
injures voluntarily gives to another a greater share than 
himself. to himself, tills man injures himself; and moderate 
10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the case 1 for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved -by the definition of the term “ acting un¬ 
justly,” for he suffers notliing against his wish; so 

“ <l For Diomede’s brass arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price). 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. 11 

Pope’s Horn. II, vi. 292. 
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that for this reason, at least ho is not injured, but 
if he suffers anything, it is only hurt. 

Moreover, it is clear that the distributor, and not 11 . 
he who gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The quea- 
act nniustlv to whom the abstract uniust attaches, tum “* 
but he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, which in this case is in the dis¬ 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, since the 12. 
expression “ to do a thing” is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master’s bidding, may kill; the 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust tilings. Again, if a man decided through 13. 
ignorance, lie is not unjust according to the legal 
idea, nor is his decision unjust; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an unjust decision, he himself gots some advantage, 
either in the way of favour .or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
injustice, and lie who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to bo a gainer; 
for, even in the other eases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose! that to act unjustly is in their 15. Whe- 
own power, and for this reason they think that to bier it be 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; aas ? 
for to have connection with a neighbour’s wife, and J 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one’s hand, is easy, and in one’s own power; hut to 
do this with a particular disposition is neither easy 
nor in one’s own power. In like manner, men think 16* 
that there is no wisdom in knowing tilings just and 
tilings unjust, because it is not difficult to com¬ 
prehend the cases of which the laws speak ; hut 
these are not just acts except accidentally—when, 
indeed, they are done in a certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become just. 

But this is a more laborious thing than to know 
what things are wholesome, since even in that 
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sort of knowledge it is easy to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting j but to know 
how to apply them for the purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 

17. For tliis very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneous ac tirig unjustly belongs to the just man as much 
news ‘ as acting justly, because the just man would be 

no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 

18. But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis¬ 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
unjust man , just as it is not performing or not per¬ 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medical treatment oi 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good, 11 and who can 
have of these too much or too little ; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked; others, again, are bene¬ 
fited to a certain extent; for which reason justice it; 
conversant with man. 


1 . 

Equity 
and justice 
differ. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Equity, and the Equitable Man . kk 

The next thing to speak of is the subject of “ the 
equitable ” and equity, and the relation that the 

11 'Ajt\w£ aya8a, are not only mental goods, but also riches, 
honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, hut become evil by the abuse oi 
them.— Michelet. 

kk On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiii. 
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equitable bears to the just, ami equity to justioe; 
for when we examine the subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally different. 

And we sometimes praise “ the equitable,” and the 
man of that character j so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term “ equitable” instead 
of “ good,” that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2 . 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice must be not 
good, or equity must he not just, that is, if it is 
different from justice • or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely a. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. Theyarenot 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- °PP°* e< b 
sistent with each other ; for “the equitable” is just, tliey°difTe r . 
being better than a certain kind of “justand it is 
not better than “ the just,” as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are 4, 
identical; and both being good, “ the equitable ” is 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
“ the equitable ” is just, hut not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 
just. And the reason of tins is, that law is in all 
cases universal, and on some subjects it is not pos¬ 
sible to speak universally with correctness. In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak universally, hut 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor¬ 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for the 
subject-matter of human actions is altogether of this 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks universally, and J. 
seme tiling happens different from the generality of 
cases, then it is proper where the legislator falls 
short, and has erred, from speaking generally, to 
correct the defect, as the legislator would himself 
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7. 

The use of 
equity. 


’Entente 

defined. 


Whether a 
man can 


direct if lie were tlicn present, or as he would have 
legislated if he had been aware of the case. There¬ 
fore the equitable is just, and better than, some kind 
of “ just not indeed better than the “ absolute 
just,” but better than the error which arises from 
universal enactments. 

And this is the nature of “ the equitable,” that 
it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
owing to its universality. This is the reason why 
all things are not according to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. So that 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building ; u for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stoue, 
and does not remain the same; so do decrees differ 
according to the circumstances. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, what “the equitable” is, and that it is just, 
and also to what “just” it is superior. And from 
this it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for ho who is apt to do these tilings and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the furthest on the 
worst side,™™ but is disposed to make allowances, 
even although he has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 


CHAP. XI. 

That no Man injures himself. 

But the answer to the question, whether a man is 
able to injure himself or not, is clear from what has 

u Michael Ephcsius says,—“ The Lesbians did not build 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane surface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring.”— Michelet. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

“““ This is the meaning of the well-known proseib,— 
» Sunmium jus summa injuria.” 
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been already said. For one class of t-iings just 
is that -which is enjoined by law, according to virtue, 
in the universal acceptation of the term ; as, for 
example, it does not command a man to kill him¬ 
self ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids.™ 
Again, -whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures : and he acts voluntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, hut against 
whom 1 is it against the state, and not against 
himself t for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot be injured with Ins own consent. Therefore, 
also, the state punishes him, and there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 
according to which he who only acts unjustly, and 
not he who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for tins 
kind is different from the other ; for he who is 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like 
the coward ; not as being wicked in the fullest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him¬ 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would' be 
possible that the same tiling should be taken from 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi¬ 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 
injury must he voluntary, proceeding from delibe¬ 
rate preference, and the first of two hurts ; for he 


injure him¬ 
self in uni- 
versaljus¬ 
tice. 


2 . 


An ob¬ 
jection 
answered. 


3. 

Why a men 
cannot in¬ 
jure him¬ 
self in 
particular 
justice. 


4 . 


” The Greeks recognized the principle that it was the duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legislative 
enactments ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the legislative system. Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 
“ Qme lei non jubet vetat.” The principles of our law, ou 
the contrary, are derived from the Roman law, winch confines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the rule with us is exactly the contrary, “ Uuic lex non vetat 
permit tit."—See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because he has suffered, and inflicts 
the very same hurt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 
5 - Again, if this were tho case, it would be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one acta 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in¬ 
justice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one’s 
self is finally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 

6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
Whether injure are had; for one implies having less, the 
to commit 9 othcr having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to re- like that of the wholesome in tho science of medi- 

ceive an cine, and that which is productive of a good habit 

injury. (,f body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
7m worse of tho two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or sometlung like it; for not every volun¬ 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord¬ 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kind of “just,” 
not, indeed, between a man and himself, but be¬ 
tween certain parts of himself: but it is not “just” 
in the universal acceptation of the rerm, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of tbe soul has this relation to 
b the irrational part. Now. looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one’s 
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self, because it is possible, in these cases, to suffer 
something contrary to one’s own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some kind of “ just ” between 
the governor and the governed, so there is between 
these parts of the soul also. With respect to jus¬ 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues, 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient. 



iso 


1. 

Right rea¬ 
son con¬ 
sidered. 

2 . 

Joined with 
all the 
virtues. 


Difficult to 
discover 
what it is. 


BOOK VI. 


CHAP. L 

That 1 is necessary to define right Reason.' 

But since we happen to have already said that we 
ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de¬ 
fect ; and since the mean is as right reason b deter¬ 
mines, let us discuss this point. In all the habits 
already mentioned, just as in everything else, there is 
a certain mark which he who possesses reason looksat, 
sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 
his gaze; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 
states, which we assert to be between the excess and 
the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 
But this statement, although it is true, is by no 
means clear; for in all other studies which are the 
subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 
ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed is this to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical,—ethical, and not meta¬ 
physical, The proper place for the consideration of those is 
his treatise “ de Aiiima.” His great object in this booh is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral 
virtues. 

;i Right reason (o dpOdg \6yoc) is that facaHy of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel¬ 
lectual, will be joined with right reason; the moral virtues 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which is 
ttie same as prudence (Qpovtjaig), The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is clear from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
“ sciences,” and Xoyot, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to ” reason” (\6yov), and the moral virtues to 
be according to 11 reason on practical subjects.” 
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idle too much or too little, but in the mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows tins would not possess any more 
of the knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to he 
id a fie to the bxly, if a person were to tell him, that 
tuey are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use of. Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4 . 
the habits of the soul also, not only that tliis should 
be stated truly, but that it should also he determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 

Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, Virtues ct 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral eka- the soul, 
racter, and part to the intellect. The moral virtues, are ' - —■ 
we have thoroughly discussed; but let us in the 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having i ec tual. 
first spoken about the soul. 

Thero wore before said to be two parts of the Parts of 
soul,—the rational and the irrational ; but now we ttle sou1, 

must make the same kind of division in the case of ^- 7 - 

. . , national -r~ 

the rational part; and let it first be laid down, that irrational, 
there arc two divisions of the rational part; one, Rational 
by which we contemplate those existing things, the subdivided 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principlesof fi 0vtK i, Vl 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind there arc corresponding conver. 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally ^cLsar' 
adapted to each; if it is from, a kind of resemblance matter^ 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge of Aoyian- 
them. Let one of these be called the scientific, f® 1 ', which 
and the other the reasoning part ; c for deliberating g^nt'w'ith" 


. . „ , contingent 

c In this division of the rational soul ( \byov KvpiioQ flatter. 
k at iv avT(jj) into two parts, the scientific (kTTKTTrip.oviKvv) 
and reasoning (XoyitrrtKov), it must not be forgotten that 
“ reason 11 is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re¬ 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation.—S**e Book I. xiii. ; also 
Arist. de Anim&, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
(iTri<TTrifiovi*6v) r or vov^, is termed in German, Vernunft j 
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and reasoning are equivalent. But no person deli¬ 
berates upon necessary matter; so that the reasoning 
part must be one division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work. 11 


CHAP. II. 


That Truth is the peculiar work of all Intellect. 


1. 

Three 
principles 
Kvpta TVS 
irpaUwS. 
AiadtjOiS. 

N OVQ. 
Opei.j. 

2 . 

Truth the 
ipyov of the 
Xoyiariietiv 

uipor. 


Now, there are three principles in the soul which 
have power over moral action and truth : Sensa¬ 
tion, Intellect, 6 and Appetite ; but of these, sensa¬ 
tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 
clear from the fact that beasts possess sensation, 
but do not participate in moral action. But pur¬ 
suit and avoidance in appetite are precisely what 
affirmation and denial are in intellects So that 
since moral virtue is a habit together with deli¬ 
berate preference, and deliberate preference is ap¬ 
petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 
these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 


that which contemplates contingent matter (ro Xpynmrtv), or 
& avoia, is Verstand.— See Michelet. 

d Genua is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art, &c. is employed: this the schoolmen called subjec- 
tum materials,—I jAtj. The differentia by considering its effect 
or object; this is the subjeetum formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjeetum formale, or object-matter; necessary or contin¬ 
gent matter the subjeetum materiale, or subject-matter,—See 
Brewer, p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated •' intel¬ 
lect," iB vovQ, and is used in its most comprehensive sense; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (alc0t]<ne) is meant the perception of the ex¬ 
ternal senses. 

f The Greek word is Siavoia, which properly means 
“ the movement of the intellect (vov() onward in the inves¬ 
tigation of truth ; ” but here, as in some other places, it it 
used loosely as synonymous with vovc- 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue, the same things. This intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical. 

Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3, 
practical, or productive ; truth and falsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is 
the work of every intellectual ^faculty ; but of VK0V ‘ 
that part of it which is both practical and intel¬ 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence deliberate 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit; for a good course 
of action aud its contrary cannot exist without in¬ 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some¬ 
thing ; and the tiling made is not an end abso¬ 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect; and such a prin¬ 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference; as no one deliberately prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man ,. own 

v v y actions 

does not deliberate about what has happened, but 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, “ Of tills alone even God is de¬ 
prived, the power of making things that are past 
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J. never to have been,’’® Truth, therefore, is the work 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul; and those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtues of them both. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Five Intellectual Virtuea, and Science in particular. 


There are 
five habits 
by which 
the soul 
arrives at 
truth. 


Contin¬ 
gent matter 
defined. 


1. Beginning, therefore, from the commencement, let us 
speak of these tilings again. Let the habits, there¬ 
fore, by which the soul arrives at truth by affirm¬ 
ation, or denial, bo five in number ; L and these are 
Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
it is possible to be deceived by supposition and 
opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
accurately, and not to lie led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know scientifically is 
necessary matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 

£ Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunquc rotro est, efliciet; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugieiis semel hora vexit. — Hor. 


h The five habits here spoken of have been arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth which each 
has for its object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, Book V. 


Abstract truth, Practical or moral 
I truth. 


Principles. Deductions from 

principles. I 

1, vov 2. imaT^UiT). 3. <ppovt]<riQe 

l_! 


Truth with 
production. 


4, reyni 


These united make up 
5. eofia. 
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out our being aware of it. The subject of science, 
therefore, has a necessary existence ; therefore, it is ’E 7 riorij|n 
eternal; for things that absolutely' exist from ne- is conver- 
cessity, are all eternal, and things eternal are both sant wittl 
uncreated and indestructible. Again, all science is n,™^ arT 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3 , 
be acquired by learning. But alt learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the Andisef- 
origin of the universal; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- syllogism 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are mduG ~ 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction.! Science, there- 4 . 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition ’Eiritr 
we must add the other parts, which we have given defined - 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to him, 
he knows it scientifically; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he will 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there¬ 
fore, have been defined after this manner. 


CHAP. IY. 

Of Art, 

Op contingent matter, one species is that which is 1 . 
made, and the other that which is practised. Now Difference 
making and practice differ from each other; but 

1 There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity,— and irpaZtQ, 
absolute ( aTrXuiQ ) and hypothetical (££ vtt o0tcrsu»c). The for¬ 
mer is in its own nature immutable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as, for instance, to use the illustration of 
Eustathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 

— Brewer. 

* By the observation of a number of particular facts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction.—'Se* 

Arist, Rhet. Book I. c, i, j also Whateley’s Logic, 
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kesfi points have been proved in our exoteric dis¬ 
courses : so tliat the practical habit, together with 
reason, differs from the productive habit together 
with reason : nor are they included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 

2. practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with reason must be one and the same thing. 

3 . All art is conversant with three processes,—Pro- 
Art is con- duction, Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
versantwith ^hat something may be produced, the existence and 
BtiDpttv, non-existence 0 f which are contingent, and the 
ykitaiQ. ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

thing done ; for art is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4 . these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and practice are different things, it is 
necessary that art should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 
says, “ Art loves chance, and chance loves art.” k 

Art defined. Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 
with false reason, in contingent matter. 


CHAP. y. 

Of Prudence, or moral Wisdom, 

1 , We should best understand the subject of prudence* 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racterisdcs (lent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudent 

©f <pp6viU0£ t 

k Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, and so dosely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known fact that many of the most important discoveries In 
•he arts have originated in accident. 
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man to be able to d liberate well respecting wbat is 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of things are good for his 
health or strength, bat what is good and expedient 
for living well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on any particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 

f enerally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 

Sut no one deliberates about things that cannot 2 . 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Difference 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So between 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which ijricrr*) uij. 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is not possible to deli¬ 
berate on necessary matter, 1 then prudence cannot 
be science, or art: it is not science, because the sub¬ 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
making. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3 . 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil; for the end of making is 
something different from this, 1 " but the end of 
practice is not; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to Illustration, 
perceive what was good for themselves, and for 
mankind ; and we think that this is the character 
of those who understand (economics and politics. 

Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion aijimtiijiriivi], as preserving prudence ; D for it pre- definition of 

1 I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parenthesis; Michelet, however, considers that 
this ought not to be the case. 

“ The end of rroiqcic is the thing made, the end of jrpdfig 
is to gain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

* This derivation is given by Plato in the Cratylus, § 62. 

There are few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue have a tendency to pre¬ 
serve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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5. 

intempe¬ 
rance 
destroys 
<pp6vj]rng, 
but not 
Irrtar iip.Tj- 
*bpovri<n£ 
iefitied. 


6 . 

Why it dif- 
'ers from 
•)(>>!■ 


serves moral ideas : for the pleasant and the painful 
do not destroy or pervert all ideas ; for instance, 
that a triangle has or has not its interior angles 
equa. to two right angles, but only the ideas which 
relate to moral conduct. Now the motives of moral 
conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; hut 
to him who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 
and the knowledge that he ought to choose and 
to do everytliing for the sake and on account of this ; 
for vice has a tendency to destroy the principle. 
So that it necessarily follows that prudence is a true 
habit joined with reason, practical on the subject 
of human goods. 

Moreover there aro degrees of excellence in art, 
but not in prudence. And in art, lie who volun¬ 
tarily errs is the better man hut in prudence he 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the soul which 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions ;P for both opinion 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in¬ 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intellectual 
powers; yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But vice will 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of virtue 
under which we are born :—“ He that doetb my will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

0 See Seneca’s Epistles, xv. “ Vis scire quam dissimilis 
sit aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare quam casu : in hHC maxima culpa est sponte 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est, Grammaticus non erubescit 
si solecismum sciens faeit, erubescit si nesciens. At in hue 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.” 

r This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called t)> XoyitrriKav ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and prudence take cognizance of contingent sub¬ 
jects. But yet it is not only a habit joined with 
reason : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
possibility of forgetting a habit of this kind, but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 


CHAP. YI. 

Of Intuition. 

But since science is a supposition, formed upon 
universals, and on things necessarily existent, and j 
there are principles of the subjects of demonstra- tls 

tion, and of all science (for science is joined with habit rtpi 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the 
principles of that which is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two habits are conversant with contingent 
matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to 
have demonstration on some subjects. If, then, the "* 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,i and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in¬ 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizance of 
the principles of science. 

virtuous energies, os contrasted with those of whence; as our 
virtuous principles are developed and called into oedon every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget them, as we 
can the subjects of scientific knowledge.—See Book I. c. x. 

k The following is Aristotle’s definition in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovg, which I have translated “ Intuition 
i. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro¬ 
cess. 'O vovg tari vtpi rag apx<*£ rule yojjrwe K al tS-v 
ivruiv' 7 / fitv yap t ttutt i/i- !j twv ptr‘ awodsiZttog ovtwv itTrip 
at S’ df>x a ‘ ivait&SetKTin, 
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Of Wisdom. 

L But in the arts wo attribute wisdom r to those who 
of°two 18 ar “ " lOHt accurately skilled in the arts : for example, 
kinds ■ we ca ^ Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polyeli- 
Vniversal, tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel¬ 
lence of art. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art; as 
Homer says in his Margites, 0 “ Him the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way.” 

2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It in dspi- most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
fii/TTaTt]. mus t therefore not only know the facts which are 
deduced from principles, but must also attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 

posedof dom must be intuition and science together, and 

vouc and sc j ence 0 f the most honourable subjects, having as 
Differs from ^ were a head ; for it is absurd if a person thinks 
political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 

r 2o<j)ia in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions derived from them by demonstrations 5 for this 
reason it is said to be composed of vovg and i 7 rtaTi 7 /i?j. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different applies* 
tions of the word rnnpi(i : — Homer (II. xv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder -Kiifrav <ro<piav . Xenophon called skil¬ 
fully-seasoned dishes cotyivfiara. At.henasus applies the word 
to musical skill; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dis¬ 
putations (Book I.), “ Summam eruditionem Graeci sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. ,> The term 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Phtedrus calls Anacreon 
0 and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 

4 * Homines 6 apientissimi.’ , 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetic, 
| 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
later times. 
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sible/ unless man is allowed to be the most excellent 
of all created things. If, then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence different in different cases. For they 
would say, chat, considering eveiy point well with a 
view to seltj is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the decision of these matters. Hence 
men say that some brutes even are prudent; all, 
namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro¬ 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4 . 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The wifliwe 
bo the same : for if men will call that wisdom j^ 800 '* 1 * 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, 1 ' 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, bnt a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat¬ 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said 5. 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference, for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature limn man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
by nature. 

4 As Socrates held the virtues to be sciences, and Plato 
taught that <ppovt]<ng was the contemplation of the iSsa, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
troipia and fppovrjaiQ. He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer¬ 
sal®, because in all moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
universals only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (to eox aT0V )> ant ^ ( c » X4 «) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl¬ 
logistic process is confined to the conviction of the intellect, 
but that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguished from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 

If 
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6. For this reason men call Anaxagoras, and Thales, 
Examples au( j others of this description, wise, but not pru- 
aaora*arid dent, 'when they see that they are ignorant of what 
Thales. 1 is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 
are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use¬ 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence i3 concerned with human 
affairs, and those subjects about which it is pos¬ 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe¬ 
cially. / 

T. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is skilful 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yet is prudence limited to universal 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac¬ 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it; those, for example, who 
8. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the flesh of birds is 
light and wholesome, ■null be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
this. But there must be in prudence also some 
master virtue. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the different parts of Prudence. 

Now political prudence, and prudence, are tlic name J. 
habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of ‘fyiot'ijmc 
prudence which is conversant with the state, one ^ 

division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- s0( , ial li)t , 
prudence, is legislative; a second, which is parti-differ in 
cular, is called by the common name political ; hut essence, 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
foi these alone act, like artificers." But the pru- 2 
dence which refers to one’s self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this spedes of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those $P ovr i n C 
three divisions, v one is economical, the second legis¬ 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
there are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- g, 
ledge, namely, tlio knowing what is good for one’s 
self; but on this question there is great difference 

u Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speaking, builds the house, and not the architect. 

T <Pp6VT]<Tl c 


jrepi avrov’ oiicovofii $7j, 7 rept tt<$Xiv 

(fcvptwc) | 

l . 1 

VOfloQtTtKy TTOKtriKt} 

i. e. 7rf>aKTiKi), 


jQovXfi iTtKrf. CncauTiKy* 

The divisions of prudence may be denominated personal,, 
•conomical, legislative, administrative, executive. 
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of opinion ; and he who knows lik own concerns, 
and employs himself in them, is thought to be pru¬ 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, “ How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike ? 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4. too much.” w For men seek what is good to them¬ 
selves, and think that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one’s own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
still, it is tin obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one’s own 
affairs. 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 
num maybe sa j ( j ) that young men become geometricians and 
but not mathematicians, and wise in tilings of this kind; 
ffiovifioe. hut it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; hut a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

ti. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, hut 
not wise, i.e. a natural philosopher ?* Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience 1 And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are lad, 
or that this water is heavy. 

w These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled “ the Philoctetes.” 

1 y ipvaucbg in the original. It is clear, therefore, 

that <pv<ntcl>i; is the explanation of the preceding word aoipd^, 
and that the two together ienote one aceprainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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It is clear tliat prudence is not science ;. for 1- 
prudence, as has been said, is of the extreme , for ^rudenc^ 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence is nor'intn.' 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is ol' ition. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason¬ 
ing ; hut prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep¬ 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which wo perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; hut still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception.? 

CHAP. IX. 

Of good Deliberation. 

Invkstioation and deliberation differ, for delihora- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary J-vf3oiMa 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether \ s nnt . 
it is a kind ol science, opinion, happy conjec¬ 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; hut good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation ; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is something unconnected with reason, and Nor tv* 
A . , <T ro^ia, 

I Prudence (Cipni’ijr.ir) is not science (rn-ivn/gji), because 
science is conversant with universal*, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
(tV^aro), since they are the last results at vvhirh we arrive 
before we begin to act. Thu faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception ({iinOtfr. juj) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses, but. that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. 

Hence we can sec the difference between prudence and intuition 
(Vofjf) ; for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance., 
are the first undemonstrahlc principles (dp\Yn, a-p^rnt opvt) t 
finch as the axioms,definitions, &c. in mathematical science. 

The intuition (i>oSc), therefore, here spoken of, is the pure 
intellectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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quick ; but we deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it is right to execute quickly what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly, 2 
Again, sagacity is a different thing from good deli¬ 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 
conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since ho who deliberates badly, 
errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor¬ 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It is not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ; ,lb (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined. 
Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It remains, therefore, that it is tho correct¬ 
ness of the intellect, moving onwar ds in the inves¬ 
tigation of truth, i.e. ctArmn, for it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assertion.™ But lie who deliberates, 
whether lie does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor¬ 
rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is tho nature, and what the subject-matter, of 
deliberation, 

Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
than one, it is plain that good deliberation is not, 
every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from reasoning arrive at that 
which lie proposes to himself to look to ; so that lie 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

* BaiAeuou fieu Ppadeoi y, tirtTtAei 8e fsovrut. 

in the hit.«r Analytics, i. 34, ayxivoia. is defined fiuTToy'ia. 

tv drfKtTTTq) xpovtfj tou fxknuv, A happy conjecture, with¬ 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

bh Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opinion (8o£a), because (a) the correctness 
of coZa is truth ; because (b) 8d£a is an assertion (tpdv if)> and 
not an investigation (£r/r;r/< ng). 

ee Such 1 take t.o be the meaning of this difficult passage, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of com- 
awnt&tors, See on Siavota t note, p. 145. 
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great evil, Wlnereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing 3 for good deliberation is only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by a, 
a false syllogism; and to lie right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle tarm is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, bv which ono arrives at a proper con¬ 
clusion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of utility, which lias a 
proper object, employs proper groans, and is in 
operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- 8 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of prudent men, 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibora- ' 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Intelligence. 

Intelligence, and tlic want of intelligence,according 1. 
to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- if 

telligence, are neither universally the same as science 
or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; n o> Sota. 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 
an medicine is the science of things wholesome ; or 
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2. as geometry is the science of magnitudes. Nor is 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im¬ 
mutable, nor with everything indiscriminately which 
comes to pass ; but it is conversant with those 
things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3 . rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to do) ; hut the province of intelligence is only 
to decide; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 
arc the same thing ; for intelligent people, and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel¬ 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking; for the terms well and properly are 

s. identical. And lienee the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people,was derived, namely, 
deriveii m ^' 01u that intelligence which is displayed in learning; 

since for the expression “ to learn,” we often use the 
expression “ to understand.” 


CHAP. XL 

Of Candour. 

1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 
which we call men candid, and say that they possess 
candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 
rW/iij de- man. di But this is a sign of it; for we say that the 
fined. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

1,11 Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
things ; candour that which judges of persous. 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct Svyyvut i* 
iliscriminating candour of the equitable maa ; and defined, 
that i3 correct which is the candour of the truthful 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2 . 
same point; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and perception, referring to the same J 1 ^!® ^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, tlle same 
of prudence, and of intelligence; for all these facul- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel¬ 
ing, and candour, arc displayed. For equitable con- 3 ‘ 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes ; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli¬ 
gence and candour arc concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides ; ce for 4 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu¬ 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni¬ 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

ee Intuition (youtj), as we have seen above, properly signi¬ 
fies the faculty which takes cognizance of the first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogically or considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by an 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls “ our sense of dis¬ 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil.” In this two 
fold use of the term roDg there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, “ the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
of of morals.” Every moral agent acts upon a motive (oy 
fcVeictt), whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism (<rv\A6yi<rfjiOQ riov 7r peuertov). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism hears relation tc 
the major, of a particular to a universal; therefore as univer¬ 
sal are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin 
{dpxn) of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last result of contingent matters, and of the 
minor premiss; for these (i. e. minor premisses) are 
the origin of the motive ; for universalis are made 
up of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu¬ 
ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural; and although no man is naturally 
wise (aotjiarj, he is thought to have candour, intelli¬ 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally accom¬ 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it. ff 

Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end ; for demonstrations have extremes both 
for their origin and their subjects.® So that we 
ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
sayings and opinions of persons who are experi¬ 
enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob¬ 
tained from their experience an acuteness of moral 
visioft, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob¬ 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

ff The meaning of this passage is as follows: It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
•ther minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con¬ 
clusions for ourselves 5 and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
■wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe¬ 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But (roipia , i.e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired, 

w That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun¬ 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 


On the utility of Wisdom and Prudence. 

The question might be asked, liow arc these habits I. 
useful 1 for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
the means by which a man will become happy ; for r t t0 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has 
this property ; yet with a view to what is there andco^ia. 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things Fir st. 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practises ? 

But we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2 . 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from ii) ; hh 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man J. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second, 
virtuous, it would not bo at all useful to those who 
are already good ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them¬ 
selves, or obey others who possess it; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

hh This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
intended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
vyitiva and e&ej cnrcd. A passage in the Topics, I. xiii. 10, 
illustrates this:— 

f to fiev vyittag ttoltjtiko}', (1.) 
vyieivov Xtytrai < to St ... (pv^atcriKov. (2.) 

(_ ro ... (TrjfiavriKOv . (3.) 

Now as the symptoms or evidences of health are the results of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
used here is the third.—See Chase’s note, p. 225 
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health ; for when we wish to be well, we do not 
■rid- begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 
it would appear absurd, if, though it is inferior 
to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4. First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Answers to dence must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
these objec- they 

are the virtues, one of each part of the 
soul, oven if neither of them produces any effect. 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
not in the same way as medicine produces health, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 
5 - energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will bo accomplished by prudence and moral virtue; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pra- 
The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fulnrss of B0U ^ that is, the nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 
fpiu't/ruc. the performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these tilings, being 
at the sime time of a certain disposition, in order 
+o he good; I mean, for instance, from deliberate 
preference, and for tlie sake of the acts themselves, 
j. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct; but it is not the part of virtue, but o 1 
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some other faculty, to direct aright those things 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 

But we must stop and ^pcak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 6. 
cleverness; u the nature of which is to be able to & eiVOTr iG- 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If, therefore, the aim be good, 
tile cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already ^p^ vrj(TlCt 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although 

n Cleverness (Bsivoryc) is, according to Aristotle, a natural jj. 0 * " ll 
faculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may be either used or abused,—if abused, it is craft ( irav- 
vvpyia ). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes As cleverness thus 

perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 

Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 
attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently believed 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standai d 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as his natural powers will permit him. 

Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of human 
nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle’s theory of the existence of natural virtue bears a 
close resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 


the preface to them :—** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time- 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.” 

H The original word here translated craft is 7 ravovpyia. As 
3 uvoTiii, which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed it degenerate* 
into Tfavovpyta^ which signifies equal ability, but in addition, 
an unscrupulous readiness to do everything whatever. Thia 
is implied in its etymology. 
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Tiioral conduct have as their principle, i. e. their major 
premiss, since such and such a thing is the end 
and the chief good, i. e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of argument, anything ; hut this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis¬ 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Virtue proper. 
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We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
virtue admits of relation of the same kind as that 
which prudence hears to cleverness; that is, the 
two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, but 
similar; such is the relation which exists between 
natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 
think that each of the points of moral character 
exists in us in some manner naturally; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 
immediately from our birth. But yet we arc in 
search of something different, namely, to he pro¬ 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 
in us in a different manner ; for natui’al habits 
exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
they are evidently hurtful. Yet so much as this is 
evidont to the senses, that as a strong body which 
moves without sight meets with groat falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets the addition of intellect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar circumstances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the faculty which forms 
opinions, there are two forms, cleverness and pru¬ 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper; and of thesi^ 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 
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Therefore it has been said that all the virtues 
are prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
that he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
he was wrong ; but in that lie said that they are 
not without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a. Sign ; for now all men, when they define virtue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
slating also to what tilings it has reference ; now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the 
same as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, 
therefore, thought tliat the virtues were “ reasons,” 
i. e. reasoning processes ; for he thought them all 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. 

ft is clear, therefore, from what lias been said, 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with¬ 
out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. 
Moreover, the argument by which it might he 
the virtues are separate from each 


urged that 

other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally 
adapted for all : so tliat he will havo got one al¬ 
ready, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; hut in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one, they will all exist togetlier. kk It is 

kk This view of the practical nature of <ppovt}fruj, and of itb 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the. 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be¬ 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living faith 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
cf faith.. 
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clear, too, even if prudence were not practical, there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre¬ 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the means ; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc¬ 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
gods, because it gives directions respecting all tilings 
in the state. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of a kind of Heroic Virtue, and of Continence , and in like 
manner of their contraries . 

After what baa been already said, we must make 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three 
forms of tilings to be avoided in morals—vice, in¬ 
continence, brutality. The contraries of tw^ o i 
these are self-evident: for we call one virtue, the 
other continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute t) 
Hector, because of his exceeding goodness— 

-“Nor did he seem 

The son of mortal man, but of a god.” b 

• It is not very easy to see at first the connection between 
the four remaining books and the preceding six. The follow* 
ing is the explanation given by Muretus. In the commence¬ 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
moral sense (o vovg o TrpaKTiKog ) should judge correctly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is generally in opposition to it. If in this conflict 
reason is victorious, and compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in¬ 
choate virtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfec¬ 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impediments, 
and then modify our theory by calculating and allowing fo* 
the effects of perturbations and resistances. 

D II. xxiv. 268. 

N 
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1 . So that if, as is commonly said, men become gods 
because of excess of virtue, the habit, -which is op¬ 
posed to brutality, would evidently be something of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god : c but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rave thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 
brutality a godlike matt), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly Mnon g a t mellj and j s mostly found amongst barba- 
barbarians. nans. 00 But some cases arise mom uisease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently : d of vice we have spoken before. 

We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 
for we must neither form our conceptions of each of 
them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and vice, nof as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other eases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can all the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions ■ 
or if not all, the greatest number, and the mesu 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained sufficiently. 

6 * It is a common opinion, then, first, that con¬ 
tinence and patience belong to the number of things 
good and praiseworthy; but incontinence and effe¬ 
minacy to that of tilings bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 
c In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
proves that the gods cannot possess any virtuous energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

cc See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of (’optus and Tentyra, Juv. Sat. xv. 

1 See the fifth and sixth chapters of this book. 
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abides by his determination; and the incontinent, 

■with him who departs from his determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that tilings are bad, 
does them at the instigation of passion; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some think that every one who is botli continent 
and patient is temperate; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him. to be incontinent; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clover are incontinent. 

Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. II. 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance. 

A question might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if 3rd P" mt , 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for consl ere 
it is strange, as Socrates thought, 6 if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
mastery, and drag him about like a slave. So- The opi 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist: for that no one form- Sorr, ' te * - 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is 

« Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil: 
but the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 

This doctrine of Socrates doubtless originated, firstly, from bis 
belief that man’s natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd to suppose he would 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from his doclrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of certainty and accuracy as 
those of mathematical science. 

5 2 
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boat, but only through ignorance. Now, this ac¬ 
count is at variance with the phenomena; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks that ho ought 

2. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con¬ 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contrary to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon¬ 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as in persons who are doubting, the 
not persisting in this in opposition to strong de¬ 
sires is pardonable : hut vice is not pardonable, noi 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
dth point, dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent: but not a single indi¬ 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown before that the pru¬ 
dent man is a practical man; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
itli point. Jng strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is notliing grand in overcoming 
thorn ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. 

I-. Attain, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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adhere to every opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instance, 2nd point 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a ftilse one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from every 
opinion, some species of incontinence will be good; 
as, lor instance, the case of Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6. 
the sophistical argument, called “ \ptvS6ficvoc," causes 
a difficulty : f for because they wish to prove para¬ 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be¬ 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can¬ 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 

And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir¬ 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence; but the conception which it found 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is evil. 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8 . 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is right, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better ®“P?® s ^ ot 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, p erate is ’ 
but from incontinence \ for he is more easily cured, m0 re cura 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas We than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression *!“ ‘a 00 "- 
■ i • i i unent. 

is applicable, 

“ When water chokes, what is one to drink after ?” * 

f This fallacy is denominated by Cicero “ Mentiens.” The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
following is the form of it: “When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thus, e. g., Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
he did not, it may he answered, that he spoke the truth, for 
the same reason.” 

f This proverb is applicable to the argument in the follow- 
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Three 
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2 . 

The object- 
matter and 
manner 
considered. 


3. 


For if he had been persuaded to do what he does, 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now, although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 

Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
on every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent ? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The difficulties, then, 
are somewhat of this nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 


CHAP. III. 

How it is possible for one who has Knowledge to be 
Incontinent. 

First, then, we must consider whether men are 
incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 
way having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 
objects we must say that the continent and incon¬ 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether the continent and patient are the same 
or different. And in like manner we must con¬ 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 
continent and incontinent differ in the object, or 
in the manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
man is incontinent merely from being employed in 
this particular tiling ; or whether it is not that, 
but in the mauner; or whether it is not that, 
but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

ing way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for rice; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason,—he has the remedy, but it dors not 
profit him, what more then can be done : 
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nence and contiuence are on every object-matter 
or not: for he that is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in everything, but in the same things with 
which the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not tliink 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to the question whether it be a true 4. 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which matters 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to )' ot w e * el 
the argument : for some who hold opimons, do mall act3 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for it a pit 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ^ uv 
cause their convictions are weak, will act contrary “T , 
to their conception, more than those who have ’ 

knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this. 11 But since we 5 
apeak of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there Bcts con " 
will be a difference between the having it, but not 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to do, and First way, 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds of propositions, 6. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one who possesses both from acting contrary to wa y- 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7, 
the universal—one to the person and one to the 

h Heraclitus, although be said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended them as perti¬ 
naciously, and believed their truth as firmly as other philoso¬ 
phers, who asserted that theirs were founded on knowledge.— 

Giphaniut 
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thingas, for instance, a person knows that dry 
food is good for every man, and that this is a man 
or that such and such a thing is dry; but as to 
whether this is such and such a thing, either he 
does not possess the knowledge or does not use it. 
In these two cases the difference will be inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again., it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
TLbd way. different manner from those above mentioned; for 
we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledge, so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not; such as the person who k asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are under the influence 
of passion arc affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even causa 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

5 . to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who a,re under the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles;! and those who have learnt 

1 The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they have not observed that the expressions 
rb KafjoXou if iavrov , and rb KaOoXov Iti rod tt payparop. 
do not describe two different kinds of universal®, but the ml., 
versalas related to two different kinds of particulars; e. p., to 
the major premiss, “ All dry meats are good for man,” may 
be attached two different kinds of minors; either, 11 This is a 
man,” or ” Such and such a thing is dry.” The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is rb xaOoXov if 
iavrov, and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
could go wrong. In the second case the relation is rb ku&oXov 
fort rod irpayparoQ, and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that thi8 is a man ,— we may not know 
that sueh and such a thing it dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false,—the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

J How often do we find that the giving utterance to good 
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for the first time string sentences together, but do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time j so that wo 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiments 
in the same maimer in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically k 10. 
in the following manner :—There is one opinion Fourth way 
upon universals, and another upon those particulars 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa¬ 
tion ; and when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter 1 must immediately act 
upon it: for instance, if it is right to taste every¬ 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this class, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to¬ 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing is sweet; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre¬ 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par¬ 
ticular thing, but desire leads us to pursue it; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man’s nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why bru^i 
opinion : not that the latter is opposed to the ™")edin 
former naturally, hut accidentally ; for it is the de- continellt 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for tills reason brutes are not in¬ 
moral sentiments is quite consistent with hypocrisy ; anti that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm furnish us with a valuable moral lesson. 

* The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
“ physiologically.” 

1 The word in the original (rrorqrticd) is here translated 
" practical matter,” because it is used as opposed to ddupij- 
ned ; just as in English we oppose the words practical and 
theoretical. 
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continent, 'because they have no universal concep¬ 
tions, but only an instinct of particulars and 
memory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 
continent 0 f knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
knowledge! as that of a man drunk or asleep, and is not pecu¬ 
liar to this passion ; and this account we must hear 
from physiologists. But since the last [?!. e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive faculties, and influences the actions, he, 
who is under the influence of passion, cither does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
a drunken man, the verses of Empedocles. And 
this is the case, because the last proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientific 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14 . And that which Socrates sought seems to result: 
Socrates’ for the passion doeH not arise when that, which 
opinion. appears properly to be knowledge, is present; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion; but it is, 
when that opinion is present which is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
it is possible to do bo with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient 


CHAP. IT. 

With what sort of subjects he who is absolutely incontinent 
has to do. 

1 . We must nest consider, whether any one is abso- 
fth point, lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and effemi¬ 
nate, are so with respect to pleasures and pains, 
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is evident. But since some of those things winch 2 , 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasures 
chosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess, t *° 
those which are corporeal are necessary : I mean Necessary 
those wliich relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneces- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; Bury. 

I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3 
who are in excess in these, contrary to the right Inconti- 
reason which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 
t.inent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of the latter 
/lonour, or anger, but not simply incontinent; as n from ana _ 
they were different, and called so only from ana- l og y. 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, “ who was victor at the Olympic games 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to him ." 1 And 
tliis is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso¬ 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
iudulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to wliich Character 
we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who °^tinent 
pursues the excesses of things pleasant, and avoids 
the excesses of things painful, as hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and all things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg¬ 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the addi¬ 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sigD of it is tliis : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this fh E incon. 
reason we class together the incontinent and intern- j^temperan 

clfissfd 

m As we distinguish an Olympic victor from other men by together, 
the addition of this differential property to the common term ° 
man j so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 


by adding to the word “ incontinent ‘ the difference “ of 
anger," Sec. 
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perate, and also the continent and temperate, but 
not any of the others, because the former are in <- 
manner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pains. They are indeed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner j for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6 . Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
Difference cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
them 8 *” or > if at aU> a slight desire, more intemperate than 
he who does so from strong desire ;" for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ¬ 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 
j _ pain at the want of things necessary? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con¬ 
trary, and others indifferent, a.s, for instance, accord¬ 
ing to our former division, the pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which arc indif¬ 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring, 
or loving them, hut for doing this somehow in 
8 . excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
Excess even p ursuC) what is by nature honourable and good 
naturally™ 8 contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 
goud is ’ those who are very anxious, and more so than they 
blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children anf 
parents (for these are goods, and those, who ay 
anxious about them, are praised) ; hut, nevertheless, 
there may be excess even in the case of these, if 
any one, like Niobe, were to fight against the gods, 
or were to act like Satyrus surnamed Philopater, with 
respect to Ids duty to his father; for he was thought 
to bo excessively foolish. 

9 There is therefore no depravity in those eases 
It i» not ' for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 
actually 0 f things which are by nature chosen for their own 

a The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is lain 
down in the Rhet. I. xiv,, with respect to acts of injustice. 
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Bakes; but still the excesses are bad and to be 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in¬ 
continence is not only to be avoided, but it belongs 
also to the class of tilings blameable. But from the 
similarity of the affection, we use the term incon¬ 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy; so in the other case Object- 
it is clear that we must suppose that only to be in- matter of 
"ontinence and continence, wluoh has the same °™ t ! nence 
object-matter with temperance and mtemperance. t j nen(!e 
In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same at 
and therefore w-e call a man incontinent, adding "'of thatof tem- 
anger,” just as we add “ of honour,” or “ of gain.” ^™” n c t g m . 

. perance. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Brutality, and the farms af it. 

But since some tilings are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively Bi vision 
to different kinds of animals and men), others are 0 v la ' 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others from na¬ 
tural depravity, in each of these wo may observe 
corresponding habits. nn I moan by brutal habits, 2. 
for instance, the case of that woman, 0 who, they say, Examploa 

of Sr/pioTits 


"" H Ota 


(pWJEl 


«7tAw£ /card yzvrj did 7rrfpu(xtig di tOr) did fioxOifp&i; 

, tpucrti^. 

• Se« Hor. de Arte Poet, v* 340. 

4 * Nsu pransue Larnne vivum puerum extrahat «lvo *' 
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ripped up ■women with child, find devoured the 
children ; or the practices, in which it is said that 
some savages about Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat, or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for ft feast; or what is said of Phalaris. 

3. Those are brutal habits. Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave’s liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and further the eating coals 
and earth ; to which may he added unnatural pas¬ 
sion ; for these things originate sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been corrupted from childhood. 

4 . Those in whom nature is the cause, no one would 
When na- ca n incontinent; as no one would find fault with 
lure is the women f or the peculiarities of their sex , and the 

case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits is out of 

5 . the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con¬ 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent: for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rage 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed from 

Disease. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 

6 . afraid of a cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant barbarians ; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

J. But it is possible only to have some of these 

“ Some that are mad, if they behold a cat.” 

Shak. Mercb. of Ven. 
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occasionally, and not to be overcome by them ; I 
mean, for instance, if Phalaris had restrained him¬ 
self, when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
unnatural pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
ha re, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8 * 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called depravity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is clear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called so simply, which is allied to human intem¬ 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
intomperance and temperance, and that in other ; of 

things there is another species of incontinence, called continence* 
so metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 


CIIAP. VIA 

That Incontinence of Auger is less disgraceful than Incon¬ 
tinence of Desire. 

Let us now consider the fact, that incontinence of *• 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire. of 
For anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire wore# 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run continents 
away, and then misunderstand the order; and dogs, of !U ‘ eer ' 
before they have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For a - 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult; and anger, as if it had drawn the in¬ 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only say that the thing is 

1 Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rhet. II. ii.; and Bishop 
Butler’s Sermon upon Resentment. 
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S pleasant, rushes to the enjoyment of it. So that 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not; it is therefore more disgraceful; for he that 
is incontinent of auger, is, so to speak, overcome by 
reason ; but the other is overcome by desire, and 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 
Anger more appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 

natural, *y 

desires as are common to all, and so far forth as 
they are common. But anger and asperity are more 

5. natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 
is like the case of the man who defended himself 


for beating his father, because, said he, my father 
beat his father, and lie again boat his ; and he, 
also (pointing to his child) will beat me, when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our family. And he 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his father so 
6 - far. Again, those who are more insidious, are 
more unjust. Now the passionate man is not in¬ 
sidious, nor is anger, hut is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Venus, 

“ Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit.” 

And Homer says of the Oestus, 

“ Allurement cheats the senses of the wise,”' 


So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
Does „,,t 7 ' ^ S a ' n > 110 0110 comm ifo a rape under a feeling of 
imply pai n ; but every one, who acts from anger, acts 

wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas he that commits 

Insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those things 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 

8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse¬ 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con¬ 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must understand 


• Horn II. xiv. 214 ; Pope’s transl. line 243—252. 
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the different forms of these; for, as has been said at 
the beginning, some are human and natural, both in 
kind and in degree ; others are brutal; and others 
arise from bodily injuries and disease ; but tem¬ 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho¬ 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity; for they have no deli¬ 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though more 3. 
formidable; for the best principle has not been Brutality, 
destroyed, as in the human being, but it has never 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- m c ‘ 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
&ee which is worse ; for the viciousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an unjuBt 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 


CHAP. VII. 

On the difference between Continence and Patience, and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy. 

With respect to the pleasures and pains, the I. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance pl^ed™* 
have already been defined as being conversant), it 
is possible to be affected in sucli a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or conti- 
o 
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nent ; and as regards pain, either effeminate or 
patient. But tlic habits of the generality are be¬ 
tween tlie two, although they incline rather to 

2. the worse. Now since some pleasures are necessary, 

Intern,pe- while others arc not so, or only up to a certain 
rmuje. point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 

necessary; the same holds good -with desires and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures which are in 
excess, or pursues them to excess, or from delibe¬ 
rate preference, and for their own sakes, and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily ho disinclined to re¬ 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni¬ 
tent is incurable. He tlitit is in the defect, is the 
opposite j he that is in the mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, hut from delibe¬ 
rate preference. 

3 . Of thoso who act without deliberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so that 
they differ from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires; and if lie struck 
another without being angry, than if ho had been 
angry : for what would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion ? Therefore, the in- 

4 temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 
incimti- species of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 
neine. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 
patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 
resisting, continence in having the mastery; but 
to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 
Continence wa >' asl not being defeated differs from gaining a 
better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 
patiencc. ble than patience. 

5. He who fails in resisting those things against 
Sfleminacy. which the generality strive and prevail, is effemi¬ 
nate and self-indulgent (for self-indulgence is a ape 
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cios of effeminacy); he who drags P his rohe after 
him, that he may not he annoyed with the pain of 
carrying it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Pliiloctetcs 
of Theodeetes, when he had been bitten by the 
viper, or the Cereyon of Carcmus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus); but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam¬ 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings pi 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi¬ 
nate ; for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil; and he who is too greatly given to 
sport, is of the number of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species g, 
is precipitancy, another is weakness ; for the weak, Division c 

p To allow the robe to drag along the ground was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563):—- 

♦‘And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground." 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded [avitp i v^mvoq) 
was synonymous with an active man. “ To gird the loins " 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

* Theodeetes was an orator and tragic poet, a pupil of Iso¬ 
crates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. There were two Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be attributed. Carcinus is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. ev.), where he 
Speaks of the punishment inflicted on thut nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Asealon. 
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•when they have deliberated, do not abide by their 
determinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi¬ 
tate, from not having deliberated at all, are led by 
passion. For some (just as people, who have 
tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel the 
tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 
and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 
their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 
passion, whether it be pleasant or painful. And it 
is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 
to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 
haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 
not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 
by their fancy. 


CHAP...Y-HI 

The difference between Incontinence and Intemperance. 

Tub intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
to repent; for he abides by liis deliberate prefe¬ 
rence ; but the incontinent, in every case, is inclined 
to repent. Therefore the fact is not as we stated 
in the question which we raised above : but the 
former is incurable, and the latter curable ; for de¬ 
pravity resembles dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepsy; for 
tlie former is a permanent, the latter not a perma¬ 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperceived 
by the vicious; but incontinence is not/ 

' Intemperance is perfect vice, incontinence, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within him 
is become darkness. He does not even feel that he is wrong ; 
he is like u man suffering from a chronic disease, which is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has censed, mortification, so to speak, has begun. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pongs of remorse, 
hears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneasi¬ 
ness, the, “ sorrow winch worketh repentanoe his disease is 
acute, and may be cured. 
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Of the characters themselves, the precipitate are 2. 
better than those who hat e reason, but do not abide 
by it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
passion, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
tliat incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to a certain extent: for the one is 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- n °, 1 “k- 
ference. Not hut that they arc similar in their ^j ce- y 
acts: as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; “ the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inronti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence is 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded liable, 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
hut the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- ^ 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle: hut in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin¬ 
ciples, nor in morals, hut virtue, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect¬ 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem¬ 
perate. 

But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5 . 
capitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
far masters, as to prevent him from acting accord¬ 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
far, as to make him one who would he persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 

This is the incontinent man • better than the in¬ 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thing, i. e. the principle, is preserved. But there ia 
another character opposite to this j he that abides 
by his opinions, and is not precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then, from the above 
considerations, that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 


CHAP. IX. 

The Difference between the Continent and those who abide by 
their Opinion. 

Is he. then, continent, who abides by any reason and 
any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
by the right one 1 and is he incontinent who does 
not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
reason whatever, or he who abides by false reason 
and wrong deliberate preference 1 on which points 
we raised a question before , bria-h© + hat abides or 
does not abide by aDy whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely bo who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference t For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, lie pursues and chooses tho latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By tho 
expression “for its own sake” we mean “abso¬ 
lutely.” So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opinion what¬ 
ever y but absolutely the true one. 

But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
example, those who are difficult to be persuaded, 
and who are not easily persuaded to change : these 
bear some resemblance to the continent, in the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rash the brave ; but they are different in many re¬ 
spects. For the one (that is, tho continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti¬ 
nent man will be easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
Tbe obstinate include the self-willed, and the un¬ 
educated, and the clownish ; the self-willed are ob* 
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stinate from pleasure and pain ; for they delight 3. 
in gaining a 'victory, if they are not persuaded to Three Jivi- 
change their opinion; and they feel pain if their s ‘? ns of ob ' 
decisions, like public enactments, aro not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 
the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, hut not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Nooptolemus in the I’hiloctetes of Sophocles; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him, and he had 
boon persuaded by Ulysses to speak falsely: for 
not every one that docs anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, hut he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless, 
neut: for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does not abide by reason ; and the other, 
in consequence of some defect; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 

Now if' continence is good, both the opposite habits 

must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 

one is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 

as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 

intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But ti. 

since many expressions are used from resemblance, The mutual 

this is the reason for the expression “ the continence ™ atl “ n n{ 

* ihpRghRqjfii 

of the temperate man for the continent man is one 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate; 
but the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to he led by it. The case is 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate ; 
they are different, but both pursue bodily plea¬ 
sures : the one thinking that he ought, the other 
not thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

That it is not passible for the same Man to It at once 
Prudent and Incontinent. 

1 . It is impossible for the same man to be at once 
Why the prudent and incontinent: for it has been shown 
i—t a pj^dent man is at the same time good in 
prudent. moral character. Again, a man is not prudent 

from merely knowing, but from being also disposed 

2. to act but the incontinent is not disposed to act. 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon¬ 
tinent, because cleverness ditlere'ffrrrrrpVHdaiee-in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the earlior 
part of this treatise (Book YI. c. xii.), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it, but like one asleep or drunk; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it; but 

Difference he is not wicked; for his deliberate preference is 
between in- good ; so that he is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
he is not insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at all. Therefore, the in¬ 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxaudrides, 8 

“ The state willed it, which careth nought for laws: " 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4 . laws, hut uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

* Anaxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
them. —See Athenseus, IX. c, xvi. 
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nence are conversant with the excess over the habit 
of the generality; for the one is more firm and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 

But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incon- 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do tinence of 
not abide by their deliberations ; and that of those 
who are incontinent from custom, than those who , 01 - 7 , 401 ', 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cura- 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to ble. 
change custom is, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says , 4 

“ Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man.” 

What, then, continence is, and what incontinence, f. 
and patience, and effeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
explained .’ 1 

1 Evenus was an elegiac poet of Paros. 

" The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most improbable 
that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tenth 
book. The opinion of Caaaubon is that these chapters were 
improperly transferred to this place from the Eudemun Ethic*. 

They are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Friendship .* 

• It would follow next after this to treat of friend- 
_ ship; for it is a land of virtue, or joined with 
’ virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for life : for 
without friends no one would choose to live, even 
if he had all other goods. 1 ' Por ta.the rich, and to 

* Friendship, although, strictly spealcing, it is not a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue. The amiable 
feelings and affections of our nature, which are the foundation 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis¬ 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis¬ 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of human 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriately 
introduced in a treatise oti Ethics. But friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
(\tiTovpyiai) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence (piyaXowpiwfia) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again, to make provision for the moral education of the 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states¬ 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indivi¬ 
duals, involved great public interests. “ The Greeks,” says 
Mr. Brewer, “ had been accustomed to look upon the friend¬ 
ships of individuals, and the hrnpt]'cu which existed in 
different forms among them, as the oiyans, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ¬ 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The same influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individual unions exert 
amongst them.” Many occasions will of course occur of 
comparing with this book the Lmlius of Cicero. 

b Nam quis est, pro defim atque hominum fidem ! qui velit, 
Ut neque diligat quenquam, nec ipse at> ullo diligatur, circum . 
fluere omnibus copiis, atque iu omnium rerum abundantly 
vivere ?—Cic. Lai. xv. 52. 
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those who possess office and authority, there seems to friemlsnip 
he an especial need of friends; for what use is there to virtue, 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring 2 . 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends 1 or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
without friends 1 for the greater it is, the more in¬ 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3 . 
fortunes men think that friends are the only refuge . 0 
It is also necessary to the young, in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 
poet says, 

“ When two come together,” &c. 

Horn. II. i. 224. a 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 

It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced ; e and not only in men, hut T,iat it: '* 
also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of ,mtural - 
the same race/ towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan¬ 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in¬ 
timate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold states together, and 5 , 

e Advcrsas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui illas gravius 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Main et secundas res splendidiores 
facit amicitia, et adversas partiens communicansque lcviores. 

—Lsel. vi. 22. 

4 The whole passage is thus translated by Pope ;— 

“ By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made j 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 

And one brave hero fans another’s fire.” 

Pope, Horn. 11, x. 265. 

* Filiola tua te delectari laetor, et probari tibi, esse 

njv rrpoc to. rlicva. —Cic. ad Att. vii. 2, 4. 

1 Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsse diligant, 
deinde ut requirant atque appetant, ad quas se appiicent ejus- 
dem generis animantes.—Lad. xxi. si. See also Tbeocr. 

U. 31. 
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Friendship legislators appear to pay more attention to it than 
of impur- to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be 
states ^'t some thiing resembling friendship ; and they are 
supersedes most desirous of this, and banish faction as being 
justice. the greatest enemy. And when men are friends, 
there is no need of justice ;S but when they are 

6. just, they still need friendship. And of all just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

It is*nXdt/. to friendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
friends and the having many friends seems to he 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. But there are not a few questions raised concern¬ 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are friends ; whence they say, “ Like to 
like,” 1 * “ Jackdaw to jackdaw," and ho onj ojiher.s, 
on the contrary, say that all anch are like potters 
to one another. A nd on theso points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says, 

“ The earth parch’d up with drought doth love the rain: 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To fall to earth.’* 1 

Heraclitus k also thought that opposition is advan¬ 
tageous, and that the most beautiful harmony arises 
from things different, and that everything is pro- 

8 Tins in true upon the same principle which is the foun¬ 
dation of the Christian maxim, “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 

h See Horn. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

“ The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 

One rogue is usher to another still. 

Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude.”—Pope. 

The proverb KtpaptvQ KfpiifiH Korin, is from Hesiod, 

Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proverb_- 

“ Two of a trade can never agree.”—See also Arist, Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

XIII * 18 wllole P-* may be found in Athenseus’s Deipnos. 

k Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produce * 
“ ex motu contrario rerum contrariarum.” 
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duced by strife. Ot'aers, and especially Empedocles, 1 8 . 
held contrary opinions, for they held—that like is 
fond of like. 

Now, let the physiological questions be passed over, 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 

But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer to his moral character and his pas¬ 
sions, these let us consider ; as, for instance, whe¬ 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be friends : and, whe- Whether 
tlier there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
♦or those who think there is only one, because it 
admits of degrees, trust to an insufficient proof : Jj'j'ckel* ° 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it 
but we have spoken of this before. •“ <>f more 

kinds than 

one. 


CHAP. II. 

What the Object of Love is. 

Pebhaps we might arrive at clear ideas about these 1. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is: are, 

for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, a <J? 8 ° v ’ 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this T ^ 0 ^ pvnt ' 
is the good, the pleasant, or tho useful. That would 
be thought to be useful, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselves 1 for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case is the same with the pleasant. 

Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 

1 Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Leelius, 
c. vii.“ Agrigentinum quidem doctum qusedam carminibus 
Grtecis vaticinatum ferunt, qum in rerum ruttura totoque 
mundo constarent, quteque moverentur, ea contrabere amici - 
tiam, dissipare concordiam.” 

m The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably 
refers to Eth. Book II. c. viii- 
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self; and absolutely the good is an object of love, 
but relatively to each individual, that which is so 
to each. 

2. Now, each loves not that which is in reality good 

The t 0 himself) but that which appears so ; but :his will 

rov is the ma j fe - flo difference j for the object of love will be 

ayaO$v!" >P that which appears to be good. But since there 
We have no are three motives on account of which men love, the 
friendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
fer inani- nesa f or things inanimate : for there is no return 
matet nags. ^ pondneas, nor any wishing of good to them.” For 

it is perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; but if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation, in ordei 

3. that he himself may have it. But we say that 

men should wish good to a friend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis¬ 
posed, unless there is also tho-same feelin"_ enter¬ 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt is friendship ; or must we add the condition, 
that tills mutual good-will must not he unknown 

4. to both parties 1 For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in¬ 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another ; 
but how can one call them friends, when neither 

Definition, knows how the other is disposed to him 1 They 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other what is good, not with- 
uot each other’s knowledge, and for one of the mo¬ 
tives mentioned. 


CHAP. III. 

On the different kinds of Friendship. 

1. But these motives differ in species from one auo- 

T ]T. e M nda ther: therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 
or friend- 3 

B Compare Rhet, II. iv. 
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friendships ; consequently there are three species of 
friendship, equal in number to the objects of love, 
since in each there is a return of affection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now, 2 . 
those who love one another for the sake of the use¬ 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so far forth as there results some good to themselves ■ 
from one another. The case is the same with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there¬ 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useful love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who lovo for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
iar forth as the person loved exists, hut so far forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental; for 3- 
the person loved is not loved for being who he is, but . 

for providing something either good or pleasant; con- ® “P®’ 
sequently such friendships are easily dissolved, if the £ml Ota to 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for i/Si, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease easily dis- 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- “u™ accit 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when den<ai. 
that is done away for the sake of which they be¬ 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo¬ 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. 
between old men; 0 for men at such an age do not T he 
pursue the pleasant, but the useful; and it is found h# _ 
amongst those in the prime of life and in youth tw een the 
who pursue the useful. old. 

But such persons do not generally oven associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea¬ 
sant ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

® See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rhet, 

Lib. II. cc. xii. xiil. ; also Hor, de Art. Poet., and Ter, Adelph 

V. tii. 
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unless they are useful to each other; for they are 
pleasant so far as they entertain hopes of good. 
Amongst friendships of this kind is ranked that of 
hospitality. The friendship of the young is thought 
to be for the sake of pleasure; for they live accord¬ 
ing to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
to themselves and present; hut as they grow older, 
their idea of what is pleasant also becomes different; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant; and of such pleasure as this 
the change is rapid. Young men also are given to 
sexual love; for the principal part of sexual love is 
from passion and for the sako of pleasure; there¬ 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass their 
time together and to assodater&iJdujjjJik^y attam 
what they sought in their friendship. 

The friendship of the good and of those who 
are alike in virtue is perfect; for these wish good 
to one another in the same way, so far forth as 
they aro good ; but they are good of themselves; 
and those who wish good to their friends for the 
friends’ sake are friends in the highest degree, for 
they have tliis feeling for the sake of the friends 
themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, 
therefore, continues as long as they are good; and 
virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ab¬ 
solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 
good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 
one another; for to each their own actions and 
those which are like their own are pleasant, but the 
actions of the good aro either the same or similar. 

Such friendship as this is, as we might expect, 
permanent, for it contains in it ail the requisites for 
friends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 
or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving 
and results from a certain resemblance. In this 


f Virtue, virtus inquam, et concilint amicitias et conservat j 
in ea est enim convenientia reruni, in ea stabilitas, in ea coa- 
fctautiu.—Cic. Liel. xxvii. 
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friendship, all tliat lias been mentioned exists in 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a simi¬ 
larity, and all the other requisites, and that which 
is absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant; but 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling friendship, and friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More- Rare, re- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, 9 ulre » tlmf * 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together, 1 ) nor Jan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship, and 
his confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of JO. 
friendship to one another are willing to be friends, 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
If friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
iendship is formed quickly, hut not friendship, 
w species of friendship, therefore, both with respect 
and everything else, is perfect, and in all 
l'l^focts the samo and like good offices are inter¬ 
changed ; and tin's is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 


CHAP. IY. 

That the Good are Friends absolutely , but all others 
accidentally. 

Friendship for the sake of the pleasant bears s ?, 
resemblance to this, for the good are pleasant to 
one another; so also that which is for the sake of 
the useful, for the good are useful to one another. 

Between these persons friendships are most perma- 2. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

causes pen 

* Ver unique illud est quod dieitur multos modi os salig m alienee, 
simul edendos esse, ut arnicine munus expletuui sit.—*-Cic. 

Ltel. six. 
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both, for instance, of pleasure. And not only so, 
but a return from the same cause, for instance, in 
the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 
as in the case of the lover and the person beloved, 
for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, but 
the one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 
in receiving attention from the lover; but when the 
bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 
ceases also, for the sight of the beloved object is 
no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 
not receive attention; many, however, continue 
friends if from long acquaintance they love the cha¬ 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3. Those who in love affairs do not interchange 
the pleasant but the useful arc both friends in a less 
degree, and less permanently; but those who are 
friends for the sake of the useful dissolve their 
friendship when that ends; for they were not friends 
to one another but to the useful. 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to bo friends with 
wtaiuthero ()no another, and the good with the had, and 
friendships w ^ 10 i* ne ither good nor bad with either; but 

<V< to xpn- t ' 10 sa ^e of one another, evidently only the good can 
<ti fiov and bo friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the por- 
T0 sons themselves, unless so far as there is some ad- 
1,1111 ' 5 vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 

Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of the good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 
ulone safe during a long space of time; and between such per- 
frr™ ca " sons there is-confidence and a certainty that one’s 
friend would never have done wrong, 1 and every¬ 
thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such things from occurring , consequently, 
since men call those friends who are so for th.o sake 
of the useful, just as states do (for alliances seem 
to he formed between states for the sake of advan- 


lumny. 


r Nunqiuun Scipionem, ne minima quidem re offendi, quod 
quidera senserim; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod nolltan.—Lie. 
i.iul. xxvii 
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tage), and also those who love one ancther for th«* 
sake of pleasure, as children do, perhaps we als 
ought to say that such men are friends, but that 
there are many kinds of friendship ; first and prin¬ 
cipally, that of the good so far forth as they are 
good, and the others from then' resemblance ; for 
so far forth as there is something good or simi- 
lai ity of character, so far they are friends ; for tne 
pleasant is a kind of good to those who love the 
pleasant. 

These two latter lands do not combine well, nor 7 . 
do the same people become friends for the sake of 
the useful and the pleasant; for two things which 
are accidental do not easily combine. Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be friends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
useful, being similar in that respect; but the good 
will he friends for the friends’ sake, for they will he 
bo, so far forth as they are good ; the latter, there¬ 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the lattei’. 


CHAP. V. 

Certain other distinctive Marks which belong to the 
Friendship of the Good. 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1 . 
according to the habit, others according to the Difference 
energy of it , 8 so is it also in the ease of friendships ; 
for some take pleasure in each other, and mutually ene r g “"°p 
eonfer benefits by living together ; but others being friendshfcj. 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a friendly manner; for diflerence 
of place does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it 2. 

• Frit«sch compares rjig (habit) with the German das Ver- 
halten, and ivepyua (energy ) with die V erwirklichnng, Wirk 
tiehkei* 
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seems to produce a cessation of friendship; and 
hence if has been said, 

“ Want of intercourse has dissolved many friendships.” 
But the aged and the morose do not appear suited 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass Iris time with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe¬ 
cially shown in avoiding what is painful and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 

Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
intercourse than friends, for nothing is so characteristic 

euvoia. of friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
bo solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso¬ 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions. 1 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to be an object of love and eligible, and to each 
individual that which is so to him ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good, 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness 11 is like a pas- 
lietween sion, and friendship like a habit; for fondness is 
V>iA»j(n C and f e ;t no [ e8S towards inanimate tilings, but we re- 
turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 
choice proceeds from habit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas¬ 
sion but from habit; and when we love a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to liimself, and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind for equality is said 

1 By tratpim'] <pi\ia Aristotle means that intimacy which 
exists between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

* Amor, ex quo amicitia nominatur, est ad benevolentiam 
jungendam.—Cic. Lsel. viii. 
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proverbially Co be friendship/ These conditions, 
therefore, exist mostly in the friendship of the 
good. 


CHAP. YI. 

Certain other distinctive marks which belong to Friendship). 

In the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^ l(1 rr ‘™ do 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and formfriend. 
sociality seem to belong to friendship, and to pro- ships, 
dues it in the greatest degree. Therefore young 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not; 
for they never become friends of those in -whom 
they do not take pleasure; nor in like manner do 
the morose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other’s wants; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass tlieir time 
together, nor take pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- 3. 
feet friendship; just as it is to be in love with many True friend* 
at once; for love appears to be an excess; and such *“*P w .™ 
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good offices are done oy both, and they take pleasure 
in one another, or in the same tilings ; of which 
description are the friendships of the young ; tor 
Of trades- there is more liberality in them. That which is for 
men. the sake of the useful, is the friendship of tradesmen. 

5. The happy do not want useful but pleasant friends, 

Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 

harpy- and ^hey hear anything painful for a short time 

only; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself, if it were painful to him; hence they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them¬ 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Of msa m 0 f different kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
pomr. them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally both; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com¬ 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe¬ 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return; 
but such men are not usually found. 

7 . All the friendships, therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other; or else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and loss permanent 
has been mentioned , they seem also from their simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be. and 
yet not to be, friendships; for from their resem¬ 
blance to that which is formed for virtue’s sake, they 
appear friendships ; since one contains the pleasant, 
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and tlie other the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also. But from the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, they 
appear not to be friendships, from theii as ant of 
resemblance to true friendship. 


CHAP. VII 

Respecting Friendship between Persons who are Unequal. 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties ia superior; as that of a father for fiMa <aif 
Ids son, and generally an older for a younger per- vn f f’°X>ir- 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 
the governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a father for his son the same 
as that of a son for Ids father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per¬ 
fection and office of each of these is different; there¬ 
fore the motives of their friendship are different. 
Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, the 
friendship in such cases is lasting and sincere. But 
in all friendships, where one party is superior, the 
affection also ought to be proportionate; as, for 
example, that the better person should be loved in 
a greater degree than lie loves, so also tlie more use- There will 
fill person, and in like manner in every other case. be equality 
For when the affection is proportional, then there w ,,. the . 
is m a manner an equality; which seems to be the p ropor . 
property of friendship. tiunaL 

The equal does not seem to be the same in justice 3 - 
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as in friends])]} , for equality in proportion to merit 
holds tlie first place in justice, and equality as to 
quantity the second ; but in friendship, that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which relates 
to merit is second. This is evident, if there is a 
great distance between tlie parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not oven expect it. 
This is most evident in the case of tlie gods ; for 
they aro most superior in all goods: it is also evident 
in the case of kings; for they who are very infe¬ 
rior do not presume to be friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
there can he no exact definition how far they may 
bo friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues; but when 
one is very far removed from the other, as from a 
god, it continues no longer. Hence also a question 
arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
goods, for instance, that they should become gods : 
for then they would no longer be their friends; and 
therefore they would not be goods to them : for 
friends are goods. If, therefore, it lias been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend’s sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
every good ; for each wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else. w 

w Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to the way in which this passage ought to be translated j 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the argument, 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would be wishing him to be so far 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends ure goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of his friendship, be is really wishing to 
deprive his friend ot a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
his friend for that friend’s sake, of course he will not wish their 
relative position to be altered in such a way as to put an end to 
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CH AP. VIII 

That Friendship seems to consist m loving more than m 
being loved. 

Most men, from the love of honour, are thought to i. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most men, 
generality are fond of flattery; for the flatterer is | r(lm 
an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, and to love {J’” ° 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems w i 6 h to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. They do not, how- rat b er ll, an 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but 10 ove ' 
accidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope ; for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what¬ 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour, as a 
sign of future favours. But those who are desirous 3 . 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves: thus they delight in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to lie 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather *■ 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^ l,t 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be “ore 
nursed, and, knowing that they are their children, j n loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to J ' , °" 
them if they see them doing well: and they love their „ro'of *of 
children, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is duo. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their '1 bree con. 
friends are praised, to love seems to bo the excel- of 

their friendship. He would, therefore, only wish his friend fr' enc kbip. 
»uch goods as are consistent with bis friend remaining a man. 
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eiice of friends. So tli.it the parties between whom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting friends, 
and the friendship of such is lasting. In this 
manner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those who are alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess the same towards 
each other, and neither ask nor render base services, 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it: for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit faults 
themselves, nor to suffer their friends to commit 

6, them. The wicked have no stability; for they 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other’s wickedness. The useful and 
the pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they furnish pleasure p" rl 
profit to one another. 

7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite olc- 
oiut-o ments ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 
ejfiatsoMefly an d a rich one, an uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites, of that, he gives something else in return. Under 

this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beautiful and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some¬ 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 

9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, hut accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a good : for exam¬ 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive a,t the mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur¬ 
pose. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Respecting Political or Social Friendship, 

Friendship and the just appear, as was said at first, 1. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between la every 
the same persons ; for in every community there 
seems to exist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com¬ 
rades friends, and so likewise those who are asso¬ 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have 
anything in common, so far there is friendship ; for 
so far also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things arc common ;* but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just is 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- 
tween citizens; and so on in every other friend- game, 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be¬ 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
stranger, and to strike one’s father than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendship, as they are between the same par¬ 
ties, and of equal, extent. All communities seem 3 
like parts of the political community; forinen unite All cora- 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munities are 
selves with some of the things needful for life. Po- •“'? ? f , 
litical community seems also originally to have been ,10 110,1 ’ 

1 In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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forme..,, and still to continue, for tlie sake of ad¬ 
vantage ; for legislators aim at this, and say that 
what is expedient to the community is just. 

^ Now all other communities desire advantage in 
particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage,—money, for in¬ 
stance, or something of that kind ; soldiers that 
which belongs to war,—either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 
a sake of sacrifice and associating together.? All these 
seem to be included under the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
iu such assemblies, and meu are themselves furnishedr 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-fruits after the gathering in of 
harvest ; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to he parts of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the three forme of Civil Government, and the Deflections 
from them. 


1- Tjieke are three forms of civil government, 2 and as 
nAirf.af, many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

7 Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

* If this chapter is compared with the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will be found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics than in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently is, 
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of them. The former are, Mona chy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 
and a third, on the principle of j roperty, which it Aristo- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy; hut the cracy, 
generality are accustomed to apply the termpolity” Timocra( -y> 
exclusively to tills last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny, 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as tliis wants nothing else; and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself, but to bis subjects; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
by lot. “ a But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on tliis ground, that it is the worst 
form of all; for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from ldngly power 
is to tyranny : for tyranny is a corruption of mo¬ 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy, 
tribute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse¬ 
quently a few only are in power, and the had instead 
of the best. The transition from timocracy is to 5, 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracy, 
a timocracy naturally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of government form** 
an essential part of the former treatise; whereas it only be¬ 
longs accidentally to the latter. It is only necessary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
they are found practically to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to be in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 

These considerations will account for the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in his two treatises. 

“ That is, a king who owes his uignity to his good fortune., 
and not to any merits of his own. 
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the multitude, and all who are in the same class as 
to property are equal. But democracy is the least 
vicious, for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government ; for thus they 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6 . One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Annlogy amples of these, even in private families ; for the 
vernment°" ration of a father to his sons wears the form of 


in a state, 
and govern 
ment in a 
family. 


monarchy: for the father takes care of the chil¬ 
dren. Hence, also, Homer calls Jupiter father ; l, b 
for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govern¬ 
ment. But in Persia the authority of a father is 
tyrannical, for they use their sons like slaves. 

7 . The authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This, therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Persians is wrong; for the power of those 
who are in different circumstances ought to be 


to his wife 
husband go- 


different. The relation of a man 
seems to be aristocratical ; for the 
vems because it is his due, and in those things 
which a husband ought; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it olianges into an oli¬ 
garchy ; for he does tiffs beyond what is his right, 
and not only so far forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses, govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8 . The relation which subsists between brothers is like 


Timocracy, a timocracy; for they are equal; except so far as 
rot era. they differ in age. Therefore, if there is a great 
disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, like that of brotliors. A democracy takes place 
*herfT there mos ttyi i u families where there is no master (for 
is no mas- there all are equal); and wherever the ruler is 
tv. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 


*’*’ Uar>)f> dvepCjv rc Sewn rc ,—“ Father of gods and men ” 
•Horn, passim. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the friendship which exists under each form of 
Government. 

In each of these forms of government there is 1. 
evidently a friendship, coextensive with “ the just ” eac '* 
in each. 00 Friendship between a king and Ilia sub- government 
jects consists in conferring superior benefits ; for there is a 
lie does good to his subjects, if he is good and takes friendship, 
care of them, that they may be well ofij as a shep¬ 
herd takes care of his sheep ;‘ ld whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon “ the shepherd of the people.” 

Such also is paternal friendship; hut it exceeds the 
former in tlio greatness of the benefits which it 
confers ; for the father is the cause of the son’s 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest thing, 
and also of food and of education. The same tilings 2 
are also ascribed to ancestors; for a father is by 
naturo the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of his subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between husband and wife there is the same 3 . 
friendship as in au aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, an I the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 

The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendship of brothers is like the friend¬ 
ship of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
same age; and such persons generally have the 

“ Wherever the expression “ the just” occurs, it must be 
remembered that its signification is ‘ 1 the abstract principle of 
justice.” 

dd The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
■elation iu which our heavenly King stands to his kingdom the 
Uburca. 
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4 same feelings a« 1 tlie same moral cliaracter. The 
friendship of a timocracy is therefore like this, 
for citizens think themselves equal and equitable ; 
consequently, the government is held by all in 

5 - turn, and equally. The friendship also in a tirno- 

there^no^ crac -h same kind. But in the deflections, 

friendship. aa there is but little of “ the just,” so also there is 

but little friendship, and least of all in tho worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or very 
little; for between those parties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is no 

6 - friendship; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman and 
bis tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave; for all those are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani¬ 
mate tilings, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a slave is au 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 

7. So far forth, therefore, as lie is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so far forth 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con¬ 
tract ; and therefore that there is some sort of 
In demo- friendship so far forth as he is a man. Hence friend* 
e-. w.y it is gliip and the just exist but to a small extent in 
o en oun . ( j ( , s p 0 ^ c governments; but in democracies they are 
found to a considerable extent; for there are many 
things in common to those who are equal. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of the friendship which subsists between contpamom anti 
relatione and the members of a family. 

I, The essence, therefore, of every friendship is com 
munity, as has been said already ; but one might, 
perhaps, make an e mention in tho case of that 
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between relations and of that between companions. 

The friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and Buch like, more resemble 
those which depend upon community; for they 
seem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. Parents love 2 . 
their children as being a part, of themselves ; cliil- The love 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- P nrent “- 
tiling which owes its existence to them. Now, 
parents know their offspring better than the off¬ 
spring knows that it comes from them; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it; for that which pro¬ 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what¬ 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it; hut the origi¬ 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 

On account of its duration, also, the love of parents 3 . 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are horn ; hut tlie latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
than fathers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves ; 4 . 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung from them. Pro- 5 . 
tilers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of bio. 
from the same parents : for identity with the ,, cr *‘ 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressions, “ the same blood,” “ the same 
root,” and so on. They are, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are distinct. 

The being educated together, and being of the same 
age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men like 
V 
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those of their own age, and those of the same charac¬ 
ter are companions, lienee also the friend .hip of 
brothers resembles that of companions. The friend¬ 
ship between cousins onci otner reiarmns is cwmg to 
the same cause ; fur it is owing to their being sprung 
from the same stock ; some are. more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock is 

6 . nearer or further oil'. The friendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
towards pa- as j t were towards something good and superior : 
men to- for they have conferred op them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
gods. support, and of education when brought into exist¬ 
ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between companions; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas¬ 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from tlio same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated similarly; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certain. 

7, The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and wife, friend- 
and wife, jjbip is thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 

nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea¬ 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.'* 

oe Nam ijuum sit hoc natura commune animantium, ut 
habeant libidinem procreandi, print a soeietas in ipso conjugio 
est; proxima in liberis : deinde una domus, communia omnia. 
—Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how clear ait 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasonable self-love, their simi lest and earliest development 
conjugal affection; they next 2mbrace within their sphera 
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To other animals, therefore, community proceeds 
thus far only ; but human beings associate not only 
for the sake of procreation, but for the allairs of 
life ; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
from the very first, and different. They, therefore, 
assist one another, throwing into the common stock 
their private resources. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant are thought to exist in this 
friendship : it may also be formed for virtue’s sake, 
if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 
they may take delight in this. But children are g. 


thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who have 
no children sooner separate ; for children are a 
common good to both ; and that which is common 
is a bond of union. But the inquiry how a man 
is to live with his wife, and, in short, a friend with 
his friend, is plainly in no respect different from 
the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 
case is evidently not tho same between friends, 
as between strangers, companions, and fellow-tra¬ 
vellers. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Children a 
bond of 
union. 


Of the disputes which arise in friendships formed for the 
sake of utility. 


Since there are three kinds of friendship, as was 
said at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
of them some are friends on an equality, and others 
are in the relation of superiors to inferiors; (for 


parents, children, kindred, and the whole circle of our domes¬ 
tic relations ; and, still extending, include all who are natives 
of the same country with ourselves. And when we find that 
he considered that even a slave, so far forth as he is a man, is 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbable 
that, though the men of his age were not capable of such 
liberal philanthropy, still the philosopher could imagine the 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
jomprehfud the whole society of the human race. 

q a 
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the good become friends, and the better become 
friends with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
those who are friends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ :) those who are equal ought to main¬ 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the unequal should be friends, 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 
fomp lints riority of the other party. Accusations and com- 
exclus!vel >8t P^ a “ lts arise in the friendship for the sake of tho 
in friend- useful, and in that only, or mostly so, as might be 
6ui}> Ad rti expected ; for those who are friends for virtue’s 
tpiiaifiov. sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 

the property of virtue and friendship ; and when 
they are struggling for this, there are no com 
plaints or quarrels; for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if be is a man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he wh 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what li 
wants, cannot complain of his fdend; tor each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for tho sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
’■ring together; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea¬ 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live with 

4. him. But the friendship for the sake of the usel d 
is fruitful iu complaints; for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are con¬ 
stantly wanting the greater share, and think that 
they have less than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want, although 
they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can¬ 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5 . But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
i' 1 'i to - m g £ 0 ] aw ^ so also the friendship for the sake of the 
b twofold useful, is partly moral and partly legal. Now com- 
Legai. plaints arise cltiefly when men do not make a return 

iu the same kind oi friendship which they formed 
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at first; now legal friendship is upon settle 1 terms, 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand to 
hand ; the other kind more liberal, as it allows time, 
out it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
s to be made : in this kind the obligation is evi¬ 
dent, and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay in tho payment ; hence in some 
countries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of another, should 
be satisfied with that. 

Moral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party givos, or does anything else to the other Moral, 
as to a friend. But he expects to receive what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent; 
and if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which he made it, he will com¬ 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable; but upon deli¬ 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten¬ 
tion of receiving again; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that volun- The duty of 
tardy : for we must not make a man our friend the rc ™ ivH 
against his will, but we must act as if we had made fag 1 *, 1 ™-" 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn, 
received a kindness from one, from whom we 
ought not ; for we have not received it from a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendsliip : we must therefore repay it, as much 
as if we had received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man would be ready, if lie had the 
means, to repay the kindness; and if he had not, 
the giver would not even expect it. So that if he 
is able, be must repay it : but he should consider 
at first by whom he is benefited, and upon what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ought 
to measure the return by the benefit done to the tha 
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value of the receiver, and make it according to that; or by the 
favour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the receivers 
tent1 *' say that they have received such things from those 
who conferred them as were trifling to them, and 
which they might have received from others, thus 
depreciating the favour : the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and favours which could not have been re¬ 
ceived from any others, and that they were conferred 
9. in time of danger, or such like exigencies. Is not, 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver tire measure in 
friendship for the sake of the useful t for he is 
the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 
hereafter to receive an equivalent: the assistance 
therefore is as great as tho benefit which the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 
In friend- for that is more honourable. But in friendships 
slup St ape for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
T 'i v > f llu the deliberate preference of the conferrer seems to 

of the con”. ' IC *^ ie measure 1 for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is the moral character consists in the deliberate pre¬ 
measure. ference. 


CHAP. XIV. 

On the complaints which arise in unequal friendships. 

1. Differences also arise in friendships where one 
Complaints party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 
ehi mraff au ^ w ^ eu takes place, the friendship is dis- 
impext/v. solved : for the superior thinks that it is his due to 
have more, because more is assigned to the good 
man ; and in like manner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 
person should not have an equal share, since it be¬ 
comes a tax, 11 ' and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

" The word here translated “ tax ” is in the original 
Xtirovpyia. The Xetrovpyiat were public burthens imposed 
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friendship are not in proportion to the good offices 
done. For they think, that as in pecuniary part¬ 
nerships those who contribute more, receive more, 
so also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse character argue » 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to assist the needy ; for what ad¬ 
vantage is there, they say, in being the friend of a 
good or powerful man, if we are to reap no advan¬ 
tage from it 1 Now, the claim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing : but the superior should 
receive a greater share of honour, the needy •* 
greater share of gain; for honour is the reward of 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The case also is evidently the same in 3. 
political communities ; for he who confers no be- The rule 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that m 

which is public property is given to the public s “ 
benefactor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot receive both money and honour from 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of everything.&s Consequently to him who 
is content with loss money, the state gives honour ; 
and to him who prefers gifts, money; for propor¬ 
tion equalizes and preserves friendship, as has been 
said. 

On these terms, then, must the unequal asso- 4. 
elate ; and he, who has received benefit as regards A man 
money or virtue, must make a return in the shape 
of honour, repaying whatever he is able ; for friend- turn ac . 
ship requires what is possible, not what is exactly cording to 
due ; this not being possible in every case, for his ability, 
instance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
parents ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
return ; but he, who pays attention to them to the 

Upon tiie richer citizens of Atnens by way of taxation. See on 
the subject, Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, in loco. 

s* And consequently the state would not submit to uart 
with oath money and honour to the game individual. 
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5, extent of his ability, is considered good. Hence 
also it would be thought unlawful for a son to dis¬ 
own his father, but lawful for a father to disown his 
son: for lie that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing which a son can do equivalent to the be¬ 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

j. consequently a father has. At the same time per¬ 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself, unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless, 
if the son is depraved, he would avoid assisting 
his father, or at least would not he anxious to do 
bo. For most men wish to receive benefits, and 
ovoid conferring them, as unprofitable. I /it 
tnuoh then suffico oa those mutters. 
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Of what kind are the preeenaitves of Friendship 

In all cases of dissimilar 1 friendship, proportion. 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendsliip, as has been 
stated; for example, in the political friendships, the 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according servedby 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else. ava\uy,a. 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is referred to 
this, and is measured by it. In the friendsliip of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complaint! 
ho loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, ma y llrise 
when it may happen that he possesses nothing froi ! > three 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 

Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure’s sake, and the latter 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as 3. 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa¬ 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per¬ 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for its 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

Differences also arise, when the parties receive 4 a 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* Id the Greek dvo/ioeiri'cri, dissimilar in species, that is, 
when two parties become friends, each from a different motive. 
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strous ; for it is the same as getting nothing, when 
they do not get what they desired. The case is like 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised; and 
when in the morning lie claimed she performance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for plcasure. b Now if each party had 
wished this, it would have been sufficient; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the other not, 
the exchange cannot be fair. For each fixes his 
mind on that which he happens to want, and for 

5 - the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
ttlioisto who is to fix the value? the person who first 
1 eva ue ’ gives 1 or he who first receives ? for he who gives, 
seems to leave it to the other to fix the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. Tit such transactions, 
some persons approve of the principle, “ Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment.”—Hes. 

6 . Op. et Di. v. 368 . But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So¬ 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of. 

7- Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per¬ 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

b The story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a,talent. The next day, when the harper de¬ 
manded the performance of his promise, lie replied, “Yesterday, 
during the time that I was delighted with your singing. I 
delighted you with hopes, so that you have received your 
reward,—delight for delight.” 
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plain ; for friendship which is founded on virtue is 
of this kind. The return must be made accordii g When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which ?S re *^ ellt 
characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that ^“ retll '„. 
those who have intercourse with one another in mus t be 
philosophy must act tints; for the value of it is not rard 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can be ,r f' 0 "‘P fr • 
paid. J.iut perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Where the act of giving is not of this kind, S, 
but for t'he sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should he made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would see# not only necessary that he who 
first receives should settle it, hut also just: for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will he the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con¬ 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori¬ 
ginally : for they think that it Is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things which 
they have received, as they did when they were 
wishing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as receiver u 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought 1 
not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 
he has got it, but according J ,-> what 1 s valued it at 
before he it. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of: asts of Relative Duties. 


Of the 
relative 
duties. 


1. Such questions as the following cause a difficulty 
for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
of every kind to our father, and obey him in every¬ 
thing ? or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
physician, and choose a general on account of his 
military skill 't In the same manner must we serve 
a friend rather than a good man 1 and must we 
rather repay a favour to a benefactor than give to 
a companion, supposing that we cannot do both ? 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy; 
for they contain many and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We must But that we are not to bestow everything upon the 
be just, be- game person needs no proof: and, generally, we must 
rather requite kindnesses, than give to compa¬ 
nions, in the same manner as we ought rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

3. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in¬ 
stance, must a person who has been ransomed from 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be I or should he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt 1 or should he ransom his father 
rather than the other ? for it would be thought that 
he ought to lansom his father even in preference 
to himself. 

t. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid: but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable, or necessaiy, we should defer to this 
consideration • for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal; 


generous. 


• In tl-iis chapter, says Michelet, we have the commence¬ 
ment of those casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoics, 
afterwards the Jesuits, and lastly the German philosopher*, 
hunt and Fichte, were so strongly attached. 
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when, for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
tW the person was good : but the latter has to 
repay it to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- 5. 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man: but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not equal; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that they are, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assertions respecting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not perform the same service 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every¬ 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We musl 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render tt 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their ^ thKr 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela¬ 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with the family ; and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is more suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 

And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7 , 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in su])- 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors ; and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. We 
should also give honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honour : for we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the honour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
act in the same way in the ease of a mother. We g, 
should also give to every old man the honour be¬ 
coming liis age, by rising up in his presence, and 
giving him the place of honour, and such like 
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marks of respect. To companions and brothers we 
should give liberty of speech, and a partnership in 
9 - everything we have. To our relations, and mem¬ 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de¬ 
cision is easy ; hut between different people it is 
more difficult: we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as far as it is possi¬ 
ble distinguish between them. 


CHAP. III. 

On the cates in which Friendship may or may not be 
dissolved. 

1 • There is a difficulty in the question, whether or 
friendship n0 we s ^ ou ^ dissolve friendship with those who do 
may be not continue the same as they originally were. Is 

dissolved there, then, in the case, of those who became friends 
when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, wheD they 
motives tad, no i on g er possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection 1 for they were friends 
only for those qualities, upon the failure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to feel friendship. But a man 
might fairly complain if another, who loved him 
really for the sake of tlie useful or the pleasant, pre¬ 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at first, most differences in friendships 
arise when the parties arc not friends on the ground 
on which they think they are. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has fancied that he was loved 
for his character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he lias 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 
than of those who counterfeit money, inasmuch afc 
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the crime is committed with regard to an object o*' 
greater price. 

But ii‘ he admits him to Iris friendship, as being 
a good man, and then he becomes wicked, or is 
thought to be so, must he still love him! or is tins 
impossible, since not everything is an object of love, 
but only the good! We are not obliged, then, to 
love a wicked man, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad : and it has been stated that like is 
friendly to like. 4 * 6 * * * * 11 Must we, then, immediately dis¬ 
solve the connection 1 or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurable on account of tlicir wicked¬ 
ness ? and should wc not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship 1 c But, still, he who dissolves the 
friendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as he, 
that be was a friend to : when, therefore, he is 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from him, 
ho withdraws/ 

But if the one continues the same, while the other 

4 Dispares enim mores disparia stadia sequuntur, quorum 

dissimiiitudo dissociat amicitias; nee oh ullam aliam causam 
boni lmprobis, improbi bonis amici esse non possunt, nisi quod 
tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, morum studio- 
rumque distantia.—Cic. L*l. xx. 

6 Prirnum danda opera est, nequa amicorurn dissidia fiant; 

sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut extinct® potius amiciti® quam op¬ 
press* esse videantur.—Cic. Lsel. xxi. 

f Compare the Christian rule:—“If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive him. 

And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 

seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him.”—St. Luke, xvii. 3, 4. ‘ k Moreover, if 
thy brother shah trespass against thee, go and tell him his 

fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
vian and a publican. ” —St. Matt.xviii. 15—17. 


2 « 

If a friend 
turns out 
wicked. 


4. 


ft. 

If one ra* 
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becomes better, and widely different in virtue, must 
the latter still consider the former as liis friend? or 
is that not possible 1 The case is plainest when the 
difference becomes very great, as in friendships con¬ 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be friends, when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, nor 
sympathise in joy and grief together ? for these feel¬ 
ings will not exist in them towards each other. But 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be friends; for it is impossible that they can live 
together : and wo have treated of all this already. 
Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if ho had never been his friend ? or ought he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer favours on friends rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be¬ 
stow something upon those who were his friends for 
the sake of past friendship, when the separation does 
uot take place because of excessive wickedness ? 


CHAP. IV. 


That the Good Man is a Friend to himself, lut the Bad Man 
neither to himself nor others. 


1. Tills feelings of friendship towards friends, and those 
The feel- which distinguish the different kinds of friendship 
I'Vf i/hi > seem he derived from the feelings of a man to- 
«re derived wards himself; for a friend« is defined as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or the appa- 
feelings of ron t good, for the other’s sake : or, one who wishes 

a good man j^ g f^end to exist and to live for that friend’s own 
towards 

bin?self. g The qualities which are popularly held to be the develop¬ 

ments of friendship are beneficence, benevolence* and sym¬ 
pathy ; these no one but a good mat. Jan entertain towards 
himself. If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
from the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
oan be really friends. 
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sake, winch is the feeling of mothers towards their Various de- 
children, and of those friends who have come into finitions of 
collision. Others define a friend, one who passes liis a frleni1, 
time with, or chooses the same things, as another; 
or, one who sympathizes in joy and sorrow with 
his friend : this latter definition applies mostly to 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways sdl 
men define friendship. 1 ' 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
towards himself; and in all others, so far forth as How t1 "' 
they fancy themselves to he good ; for virtue and 
the virtuous man seem, as has been stated, to bo towards 
a standard to each ; since he agrees in opinion himself, 
with himself, and desires the same things with all 
his soul. Hence, he wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it; for 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
what is good, and for his own sake; for it is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man’s self. 1 Again, he 3. 
wishes himself to live and he preserved, and parti¬ 
cularly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
is a good to the virtuous man: and each one wishes 
good to himself; and no one, wore he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything: for tile Deity now possesses the chief 
good; but be possesses it because ho is what he 
is. And the thinking principle—or at least that 
rather than any other principle—must be taken to 
be each man’s self. Again, such a man wishes to 4. 
pass his life with himself; for ho does tins pleasantly 
to himself; since the recollection of the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant. More¬ 
over, he has abundant subjects for his intellect to 
contemplate. He also sympathizes most with him- 5. 
self in joys and sorrows; for the same thing is con- 
h Compare Arist. Rhet, II. : also the saying of Terence. 

** Idem velle et idem nolle, ea demum firmil est amicitia.” 

1 Thus Cicero (Soinu. Scip. <:. 8) writes : “ Nec enim tu is 
es, quem forma ista declarat : sed mens cujasque, is esi 
quisque ; non ea figura, qme digito demenstrari potest.” 

H 
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self. 


6 . 


7. 


True seif- 
love cannot 
exist in bad 
men. 


8 . 


stantly painful or pleasant, and not sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another ; for he is without re¬ 
pentance, if we may so speak. k Consequently, from 
the good man having all these feelings towards 
himself, and feeling towards his friend as he does 
towards himself (for his friend is another self), 
friendship also is thought to consist in some one ot 
these feelings, and they are thought to be friends in 
whom they reside. 

But as to the question whether there is or is not 
friendship towards one’s self, let it be dismissed for 
the present. But friendship may be thought to 
exist in tliis case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentioned qua¬ 
lifications ; and because excess of friendship seems 
to resemble that of a man towards himself. The 
feelings spoken, of, however, plainly exist in many, 
although they are bad men. Do they, then, partake 
of them so far as they arc pleasing to themselves, 
and suppose themselves to be good ? for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 
who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for tho bad are at 
variance with themselves; and they desire one thing, 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti¬ 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 
they choose the pleasant, which is hurtful. Others, 
again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 
doing what they think best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate and fly from life, and 
destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselves : for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves ; but when they are with others, they 

k Chase compares to this passage, “ God is not a man, that 
he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” 
—Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, “ Sapientis est pro- 
prium, nihil quod poenitere posjit facere.”—Cic. Tusc. y. 28. 
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forget them ; and since they possess no amiable qua¬ 
lities, they have no friendly feeling towards them¬ 
selves. Therefore, such men do not sympathize ih 
with themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, by faction, and one part from 
depravity feels pain, because it abstains from some¬ 
thing, while the other paid feels pleasure j and one 
draws him this way, another that, just as if they 
wore dragging him asunder. But though it is im¬ 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for had men are full of repent¬ 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
friendly disposition even to himself, because he has 
in him nothing amiable. ]f, then, such a condition 
as this is excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good; for- 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himself, and become a friend of another. 


CHAP. V. 

On Good-will. 

Good-will resembles friendship, and yet it is not 
friendship; for good-will is felt towards those whom JSvvota di^ 
we do not know, and without their beiim aware 0 f fers , from 
it ^ but friendship is not: all this has° been said “ ( n . nd 
before. Nor yet is it affection ; for good-will lias ” 
no intensity, nor desire : but both of these accom¬ 
pany affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes, but wo would not assist 
them at all; for, as we have stated, we feel good¬ 
will suddenly, and our love is superficial. It seems, i. 
then, to bo the beginning of friendship : in the same 
manner as the pleasure derived from sight is the 
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beginning of love : for no one feels love, unless 
he is first pleased with personal appearance : but he 
tiiat takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarily in love, except he longs for the 
object when absent, and desires its presence. In 

a. the same manner, then, it is impossible to be friends 
without good-will. But those who have it are not 
necessarily friends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4. So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 
in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it has 
continued some time, and arrived at familiarity, it 
becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable: for good-will is not pro¬ 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes anyone to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if lie pays attention 

5. to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or sometlung of that kind: as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 


CHAP. VI. 

On Unanimity. 

1. Unanimity also seems to he connected with friend- 
Difference ship; hence it is not tbs same as unity of opinion ; 
between f or that may exist between persons who are unae- 
and*Ago. quainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
Soita. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are unanimous; for instance, those who think (ha 
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same about the heavenly bodies ; for unanimity upon 
these matters does not belong to friendship. But 
we say, that states have unanimity, when they 
think the same upon questions of expediency, and 
deliberately make the same choice, and execute 
what has boon determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical 2 . 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest; for instance, states are unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that allianco should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Arohon, when he wished 
it also himself. 1 But when each party wishes him- 3, 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Phoenissse, they quarrel; for this is not unanimity, 
that each party should conceive the same idea, 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object: for instance, wlien 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
aristocracy } for thus all obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to be ; for it is upon matters of ‘Ofiovoui 
expediency, and those which have a reference to 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; n ^ 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
same subjects; for the counsels of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
the Euripus : ra and they wish what is just and expe¬ 
dient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5, 

1 Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
his own also (for this is requisite to constitute perfect unani¬ 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years : after 
which, although the state wished him to continue in office, he 
refused.— Gip/i. 

m Compare Cicero pro Murfena, xvii. :—“ Quod fretum, 
quern Euripum tot motus, tantas, tarn varias habere putatis 
agitationcs fluctuum, quantas perturbationes et quantos sstus 
habet ratio comitiorum.”— Michelet. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, lvii. 20 : ‘ The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest.” 
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is impossible for bad men to have unanimity, except 
to a slight extent; as it is impossible for them to • 
bo friends, since they are desirous of more than 
their share in what is profitable, but in labours and 
public services they take less. But when each party 
wishes the same things for himself, he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watchful fox 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. Tbo resxilt, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, xising force to one 
another, and not being willing themselves to do 
their duty. 


CHAV. VII. 


That the Love of Benefactor* is stronger than that of those 
benefited. 

1. Benefactors are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
favours love those who have, conferred them; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what wo might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debtornnd ‘l^tors, a,lc ^ the °ther creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. the same manner as in the ease of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who liavo 
lout are careful for the health of tlieir debtors ; so 


also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though iu that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

3, Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human nature: yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and arc 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real l’eason lr would appear is more natural, 
aud the ease does not resemble that of lenders j for 
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they have no fondness towards the other party, 
but only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 
of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 
and love those who have received them, even if they Why bene- 
neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them : factors lov« 
which also is the case with workmen ; for every one w) ™ 
loves his own work, more than he could he loved receive, 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
then’ own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to he the case 5 . 
of benefactors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all; but we exist by energy ; for 
we- exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is b, 
honourable to the benefactor, so that lie takes plea¬ 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to 
liis benefactor ; but if there is anything, it is ad¬ 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memory ; but the 
pleasure resulting from the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, 7, 
therefore, the work continues; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : hut as regards the re¬ 
ceiver, the useful soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant; but of useful 
things, not generally so, or iu a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems to be the 
contrary of this. 
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The feeling of affection also resembles produc¬ 
tion ; but the being loved is like something 
passive; those, therefore, who are superior in the 
active conferring of a kindness, love, and all the 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired with 
labour; as those who have earned their money, 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are; 'for the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own," The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefactors. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Self-love . 0 

1. It admits of a question whether a man should 
love lumself best, or another : for we are apt to 
“ Thus Euripides, — 

“ The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 

And every mother dotes upon her child.” 

And, again,— 

‘ * The mother loves her child more than the father ; 

For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so.” 

0 The preface to Bishon Butler’s Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of others, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con¬ 
fused one with the other. “ Self-love,” says Bishop Butler, 
“ in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever.” “ Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society.” How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who lias made re¬ 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said. “ Thou sbalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ’ ’ 
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censure tliose who love themselves best and as if should ) on 
it were disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad himself 
man also seems to do everything for his own sake, bestl 
and the more so the more wicked he is. They 
therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 
reference to himself: but the good man acts from Distinction 
honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 
he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend’s P ro P er ftn d 
sake; and he passes over his own interest. But 
facts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2 
not unreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 
a man should love his greatest friend best. Now 
he is the best friend, who wishes another good 
for that person’s sake, even if nobody knows it; 
but tliia and every other feeling wliich enters 
into the definition of a friend, exists most of 
all in a man with regard to himself; for we have 
stated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 
of friendship which he has for others. All the 3. 
proverbs agree in this : Such as “ one soul: ” and 
“ the property of Mends is common : ” and “ friend¬ 
ship is equality : ” and “ the knee is nearer than 
the shin : ” for all these feelings exist mostly with 
reference to a man’s self; for he is the best friend 
to himself; and therefore he must love himself 
best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, wliich of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit 1 Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis¬ 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what respect each is true. If, then, we 
can understand in what sense each uses the word 
self-love, perhaps the point would ho plain. Those, 5. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men The self- 
self-lovers, who give to themselves the greater share of J“ ve of tlw 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures; for the gene- ad mmu 
rality of men are grasping after these, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things; whence, also, they are objects of con¬ 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous ot these 
things, gratify their desires, mil, in short, their 
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passions, and the irrational part of the soul. But 
the generality are of this kind : whence, also, the 
appellation has arisen, from the generality, which 
arc had. Consequently reproach is justly east upon 
those who are selfish in this sense. But that the 
generality are accustomed to call those self-lovers, 
who give such things as these to themselves, is 
quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 
that he himself more than any other person should 
do what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 
accordance with virtue, and in short is always for 
gaining something honourable for himself, no one 
would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

And yet such a character as this would seem to 
be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
to himself what is most honourable, and the 
greatest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 
that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 
So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as if 
this constituted each individual. And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more tlian any other things. That 
this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves this. Therefore he must bo especially a 
self-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs from 
living in. obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

Now, all approve of and praise those who are 
particularly earnest about performing honourable 
actions : and if all contended for what is honour¬ 
able, and strove to perform the most honourable 
acts, there woulc he to every one generally what id 
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right and proper, and to eaeli individually the 
greatest goods ; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good man must neces- 10 . 
sarily be a self-lover ; for he will bo delighted in 
performing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both himself and his neighbours, by fol¬ 
lowing evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what lie ought to do, and what he does, are at 
variance ; but the good man docs what lie ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself ; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true U. 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for thoui: for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to himself that 
which is honourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a long 
time slightly; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small ones. Those who die for their conn- 12. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls: they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends should receive more of it: for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself. 

The same rule holds good with respect to honour¬ 
able distinctions and offices; for he gives up all 
these to Iris friend; since this is honourable to 
lumself and praiseworthy. With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he may give up the perform¬ 
ance of these actions to his friend, and that it may 
be more honourable for him to be the cause of a 
friend’s doing a thing, than to do it himself. In all 13* 
praiseworthy things, therefore, the good man seems 
to give himself the greater share of what is honour- 
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able. In this sense, therefore, one ought to love one's 
self, as has been stated; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not. 


CHAP. IX. 

That even the Happy Man will need good friends. 

1 . But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he Mill need friends or no : for it is com¬ 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde¬ 
pendent, do not need friends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 

Why the dent, they require nothing more ; but that a friend, 
happy man being another self, provides what a man is unable 
needs to provide of himself. Hence comes the saying,— 
When fortune gives us good, what need of friends ? 

2 . And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And it it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit friends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be beno- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros¬ 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to benefit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself, 
since man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for lie possesses whatever is by natxire 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with friends and good men, than with 
strangers and anybody indiscriminately. The happy 
man, therefore, wants friends. 
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Wliat, th3n, do tile first-mentioned people say, 5. 
and bow far do they speak truth 1 is it not that The 
the generality consider those only to he friends 
who are useful ? The happy man will have no use f u i 
need of such friends as these, since he is in posses- friends, 
sion of all goods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are friends for the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such friends ar these, he has been sant - 
thought not to require friends at all. This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin¬ 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in living butvirtuoui 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is friends, 
good and pleasant in itself, as was stated at the 
beginning ; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
us is of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their friends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally why so. 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such friends as these, if lie deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are peculiarly Iris own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he is his friend. But it 
is thought that the happy man ought to live plea¬ 
santly. Now, to a solitary person life is burthen- 
some : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one’s self, but with and in relation to others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will be more conti¬ 
nuous when it is pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; for the good man, 
so far forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to ' irtue, and feels pain at those wliich 
are according to vice: just as the musician is 
pleased witli beautiful melodies, but feels paia 
at bad ones. And there may he a kind of pi-ao- 
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tice of viitue from living with good men, a? 
Theognis says. P 

8. If we examine the question more physiologically, 
The ques- it appears probable that the good friend is by 
dered 0, ) Sl " Tla ^ ure an 0 I>j ec t of choice to the good man ; for it 
Biologically h- aa been stated, that what is good by nature, is m 

itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in animals, in the faculty 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli¬ 
gence ;<1 and the faculty is referred to the energy, 

9 , and properly consists in the energy. Life, then, 
seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect; and life is one of the tilings which are 
good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite ; and that which is definite partakes of 
the nature of the good and that which is a 
good by nature, is a good also to the good man :■ 
and therefore it seems to be pleasant to all. 

10. But we must not take a dopraved and corrupt 
life, nor ono passep in sorrow; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstances belong¬ 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 

Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant; and this seems 
fence 0 * lea 3 " ^kely 1° ke ^ lc case f rom desiring it, and par¬ 
ent p ticularly the good arid happy : for to them life is 

11. most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

p The verses of Theognis are as follows :— 

“ With these eat ami drink, with these 

Sit, and please those whose power is great. 

For from the good thou shalt learn good *, but if with 
the wicked 

Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast.” 
The dvvdfiuQ (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation are 3 1 p«7rrt/c// t aiaOririKri, dpeKrua), 
KiPtiTuttj, oiavaijmcrj. Of these the first alone is possessed 
by vegetables. The first four by brute animals. The whole 
by man. 

r Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory as 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book I.), 
in which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indefinite 
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tliat sees, perceives that he sees ; and lie that hears, 
that he hears ; and he that walks, that he walks ; 
and in every other case, in the same manner, there is 
some faculty which perceives that we are energizing ; 
so that we perceive that we arc perceiving, and 
understand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we perceive or understand 
that wo exist ; for existence was defined to be per¬ 
ceiving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 12 
is alive, is of the number of those things which are 
pleasant in themselves: for life is a good by nature: 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in one’s 
self is pleasant. But life is eligible, and particu¬ 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and pleasaut; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they are pleased. 

Now, the good man has the same relation to bis 13- 
friend as he has to himself; for a friend is another 
self; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one’s 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one’s 
friend to exist, or nearly 30 . But existence was said 
to be eligible on account of the perception of that 
wliiclx is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
in itself. We ought., therefore, to be conscious of the 14. 
existence of our friend; and this would result from We ought, 
associating with hiiu, and sharing his words and 
thoughts; for tliis would seem to be the meaning sc i ous „f 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, our friend’* 
kb in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the existence, 
same place. 9 If, then, existence is in itself eligible 
* The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact opposite of any¬ 
thing approaching to asceticism. The relation subsisting be¬ 
tween a inan and his friend is the same as that between him 
and another self. He is to love his friend as himself. The 
enjoyments of friendship are derived from as clear a conscious¬ 
ness of our friend’s existence as we have of our own. The 
nourishment and support of friendship are intercourse, asso¬ 
ciation, communion. Carry these principles a little further to 
their legitimate conclusion, and to what important results do 
they lead ! Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of an approv¬ 
ing conscience are the result of self-communion. Friendship, 
or, to speak more properly, love to God, is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Christian is en- 
touraged to hold with hliu. 
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to the happy man, being l>y nature something good 
and pleasant, and if the existence of a friend is 
nearly the same, then a friend must also he of the 
number of eligible things. Eut that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else he 
is deficient in that respect ; lie, therefore, that is to 
be happy will need good friends. 


CHAP. X. 


1 . 

How many 
friends it is 
desirable to 
have. 


Useful 

friends. 


Pleasant 

friends. 

Virtuous 

friends. 


How many Fnends a Man ought to harv. 

Must we then make as many persons our friends as 
possible 1 or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
said in the case of hospitality,— 

“ Have neither many guests nor none.” 

Hesiod, Works and Hays, 7)3. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 
. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
sake of the useful: for it is troublesome to make a 
return of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient for each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

, and therefore there is no need of them. And 
a few frjends for pleasime’s sake are enough ; like 
sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
good, should we have as great a number as possible 1 
or is there some limit to number in friendship, as 
there is in a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
people, nor is it any longer a political community 
when composed of a hundred thousand : 1 but the 

1 This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who are 
accustomed to the iarge and populous communities of modern 
times ; but we must remember how very small was the umu* 
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quantity is not perhaps some j articular number, 
but only one between certain fixed limits. In the 4 
case of friends, therefore, there is also some definite 
number; and perhaps it is the greatest number with 
whom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to associate and con¬ 
tinue in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. It 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5. 
many friends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a very strong friend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to he in g_ 
real fact : for in friendship between companions, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend¬ 
ships which are most celebrated, are between two 
only." Those who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be friends, except in a political sense ; T and these 
are called inen-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without being 
a man-pleaser, but really as a good man : but for 

ber of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
states, as compared with the rest of the population. See Polit 

*U. 4. 

" The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Pylades and Orestes, and so forth. 

' In a political sense, i. e. in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more eitensive kind, not so much 
a matter of personal at jclnnent; or based, as friendship is, in 
persons! qualities. 

S 
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friends 
needful 
both in 
prosperity 
and ad¬ 
versity. 

More ne¬ 
cessary in 
adversity, 
more ho¬ 
nourable in 
prosperity. 

2 . 


trie sake of virtue and the persons themselves, it is 
impossible to be a friend to many] one must be 
content indeed to find a few such. 


CHAP. XI. 

Whether Friends are more needed in Prosperity or in 
Adversity ? 

Is there greater need of friends in prosperity or 
in adversity 1 for they are sought for in both : since 
the unfortunate want assistance, and the fortunate 
want persons to live with and to benefit; for they 
wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
them in adversity; whence in adversity there is 
need of useful friends ; but it is more honourable 
to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros¬ 
perous seek for good friends ; since it is more 
desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them. 
Besides, the very presence of friends is pleasant 
both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre¬ 
sence being pleasant, and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidently 
the fact. 

The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in misfortune, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a friend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact; for he knows the 
character of his friend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one’s friend 
feeling pain at one’s own misfortunes, is painful j 
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for every one avoids being the cause of pain to his 
friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly 
disposition are cautious how they let their' friends 
share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 
without sensibility, he cannot endure that his friends 
should feel pain on his account: nor does he at all 
call in fellow-moui'ners, because ho is not given to 
mourning himself. But women and effeminate men 
delight in having people to mourn with them, and 
love them as friends and partners in affliction. But 
in every case we ought of course to imitate the 
best. 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5, 
pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 
that our friends are feeling pleasure at our good. 

Therefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros 
friends to share our prosperity with alacrity; for it is perity we 
an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : s 
but to share our adversity, wo should invite them with friend* 

reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in adver- 
little as possible : whence the saying,— sity reluct¬ 

ant. 

It ia enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they C. 
may render us groat assistance, with a little trouble. 

We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being called in, and 
with alacrity. Bor it becomes a friend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are in 
need, and did not ask it as a right: for iu both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant: but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is to co-operate 
with them, we should go willingly ; for this is the 
use of a friend : but if it is to enjoy their good 
fortune, we should go reluctantly 3 for it is not 
honourable to be anxious to receive assistance. 

But perhaps we must guard against appearing un¬ 
gracious in our refusal; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, is necessary 
under all circumstances. 


32 
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1 . 

Society the 
principal 
bond of 
friendship. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


The moral 
advantage 
of friend- 
«hip. 


CHAP. XII. 

That the most desirable thing fur friends is Intimacy. 

Is it not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and they 
choose that sense rather than the others, as if love 
derived from it especially its existence and its 
origin, so also society is most desirable to friends 1 
for friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends ; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is desirable j it is the same, therefore, 
with respect to our friends. But the energy of 
friendship consists in society ; so that it is with 
reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whatever account they choose life, in this they 
wish to [ ass their time with their friends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and hunt together, or study philosophy to¬ 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their friends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by which they 
think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 
mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
are thought to become better by energizing, and 
by correcting one another: for they receive an 
impress from each other in whatever they are 
pleased with : whence it is said,—• 

You will leurn wnat is good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much Vie said. The 
next thing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Pleasure .* 

Aftee tliis, perhaps the next subject for discussion £, 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
lie intimately connected with our nature. Hence, 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by its ethical 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation 2- 
of the moral character, that men should take 
delight in what they ought, and hale what they 
ought; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painful. 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3 . 
to pass over such subjects as these; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others, on the opinions 
oontrai-y, that it is altogether bad ; some of these ™ nmmn K 
last, perhaps, from a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinking that it is better in reference to 
human life, to declare pleasure to be among bad 
tilings, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind have a propensity to it. and are slaves to 

* “ The opinion that pleasure is me unei good had been 
much advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophists, 

Aristippus, and others, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Pluto. The dialogues of the 
ratter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in the 
Philebus."— Brewer. To this dialogue the ethical student fe 
referred. 
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their pleasures ; and therefore that it is right to 
draw them away to the opposite ; Ly which means 
they would arrive, at the mean. But perhaps this 
is not well said j for arguments about matters of 
feeling anil action are less convincing than facts. 

4. When, therefore, arguments are at variance with 
Etui conae- what is evident to the senses, they are despised, and 
of such* are destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
opinions, censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if all plea¬ 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. b 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation of life ; for when they agree with 
facts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live according to them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now enume¬ 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 


CHAP. II. 

Opinions held on the subject of Pleasure. 

1. Eudoxus c thought that pleasure was the chief 
The atgu- good, because ho saw all, both rational and irra- 
Eudoxus to ^ OIia ^ seeking it; and in eveiy case that which is 
b The slightest inconsistency of conduct is fatal to the 
authority and influence of a moral teacher. If he warns his 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an innocent kind, his argu¬ 
ments are ineffectual, and his warnings are unheeded, because 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctions, and 
to distinguish between lawful and unlawful pleasures. 

J Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
01, c. iii. (13. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom he was accom¬ 
panied in his travels to Egypt. He was the author of a work 
on astronomy, which was translated into verse by Aratu®. 
See Matthias's History of Greek aud Roman Lit., and Clinton's 
Fasti, p. 366, note (e). 
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ftTi object of choice k good, and that which is most prow th*t 
so is the gi safest good ; consequently, he considered pleasure 
that the feet of all having a bias towards the same . 

object proved that object to be the best for all;Firg t g00 
because each finds what is good for himself, as he argument, 
does food ; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was the chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of his moral character than for their His cha * 
own sake; for he had the reputation of being racter ' 
eminently temperate : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use tlais language as being a friend 
to pleasure, but that the case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident Second 
from considering the contrary of pleasure ; for pain argument, 
is in itself an object shunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object chosen by all; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- argument, 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure wad eligible on its own account; 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever, Fourth 
makes it more eligible; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself. 

Tins argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4. 
amongst goods, but not more so than anything else; 
for everything is more eligible when in conjunction 
with another good, than when left alone. By a E>. 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea plat0 , s 
of pleasure being the chief good ; because a plea- 
sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions of 
than without ; but if the union of the two is Eudoxus, 
better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; and Aris - 
for you can add nothing to the chief good which totle s 
will make it more eligible : and it is plain that ™ swers- 
nothing else can be the chief good, which becomes 
more eligible when joined to any of those things 
which are eligible on their own account. What 
is there, then, of tins nature in which we can parti¬ 
cipate ? for such is the object of our inquiry. Those 6 . 
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Objection 
to first 
argument 
refuted. 


Objection 
to second 
argument 
efuted. 


who insist that that is not a good which all aim at, 
must take care that what they say, does not amount 
to nothing : for we assert that what all think, must 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 
proof will not state any other more convincing ; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might bo something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anytliing in what they say 1 And per¬ 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu¬ 
liarly suited to them. 

Neither does what is said respecting the argu¬ 
ment from the contrary appear to have any weight: 
for it is said that although pain he an evil, it does 
not follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth hi the caso before us : 
for if both were evils, both must he objects of 
aversion; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be; at least, they would he circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner statod. c0 

cc The object of this chapter is as follows:—Aristotle is 
quite ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
the greatest good. Whilst, therefore, he is opposing Eudoxus, 
who held the latter opinion, he does not disagree with Plato, 
so far as he also is an opponent of Eudoxus, and denies that 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not prevent 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
arguments which Plato adduces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a good, but an absolute evil. That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism :— 

Whatever admits of more and less is indefinite— 
Pleasure admits of more and less— 

Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil— 

Pleasure is indefinite— 

Therefore pleasure is an evil. 

See the avirTci^ta of the Pythagoreans, 
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CHAP, III. 

4 . 

Other Opinions on the subject of Pleasure. 


Noe yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1. 
qualities, is it for that reason not a good ; for the Kat0 ' 8 
energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is liappi- 
ness. d But it is said that good is definite, but f ate d. 


pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2 
Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of His second, 


being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater degree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less degree. But if what they say 3 . 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
are some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise 1 for there is not tko same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, no# in the same person 


d The arguments here refuted by Aristotle may be thus 
briefly stated :—(1.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a 
quality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite ( aopiorov , aireipov) in tlleir catalogue of evils. 
(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation, 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But “good” is 
[ierfect; if, therefore, pleasure is a Kiniprif, it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to avairXiipuioit;, which is a 

•JfSVtIT if. 

The following are the subdivisions of icivpoir given in the 
Categories, c, xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to bis 
translation. 


“ From not being to being.—Generation, 

From being to not being.—Destruction. 

From being to being more.—Increase. 

From being to heing less.—Decrease. 

From being here to being there.—Change of place. 

From being iu this way to being in that way.—Alteration.” 
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is there always the same, but although relaxed, still 
health continues up to a certain point, and differs 
in degree. It is possible, then, that the case of 
pleasure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to bo imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
that it is not a motion: for quickness and slowness 
appear to belong to every motion; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

5 . Now, neither of those conditions belongs to pleasure; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, as it is 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure quickly, 
not even relatively ; but it is possible to walk, or to 

6 . grow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi¬ 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
“ to be pleased ”). 

7 . How also can it be a generation 1 for it appears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis¬ 
solved ; and yet that which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 6 And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

6 . sure is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires, that must 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes place ; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to be the case; therefore, pleasure is not the sup¬ 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut off, he will feel pain. This opinion 

e Everything which is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. This pro¬ 
cess, which is opposite to ytvtaiq, is termed tyQopa. Pleasure 
cannot therefore be a yivsnt, because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, or. 
the contrary, the sensations which pleasure generate, pain, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 
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seems to have originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 
connected with food : for when men are in want, hence 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at ori Mnate j 
having the want supplied. 

This does not happen in all pleasures : for the 10 . 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain.; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations 1 for there have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 


In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- ] 1. 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are not The case at 
pleasant; for we must not think that because they 
are pleasant to ill-disposed persons, they are also p X e '*' 
pleasant in themselves, except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or should 12. 
this be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things ? 

Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind 1 for 13. 
those which px-oceed from honourable sources differ 
from those which proceed from disgraceful ones; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 


without being musical : and so on in other cases. 


But the difference which exists between a friend id. 


and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure The “1®“' 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in {^ted by'" 
kind ; for the former seems to associate with a comparison 
view to the good, the latter with a vie w to plea- between a 
sure : and the latter is reproached, but the former friend and 
is praised ; as associating with a different motive. 8 flilt,ert:r ‘ 
Again, no one would choose to live, having the 15- 
intellect of a child all his life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that 
pleasure were the highest possible; nor to take 
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delight ill doing any thing disgraceful, even if he 
was never to feel pain for so doing. Besides, we 
should he diligent about many things, even if they 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing, remembering, 
16- knowing, possessing virtue. But whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or 
no, makes no difference ; for we should choose them, 
17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Oonse- 
Conclueion. quently, that pleasure is not the chief good, not 
every pleasure eligible, seems to be evident : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes, differing 
either in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 


CHAP. IY. 

What Pleasure is, anil that it renders perfect every energy. 


1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
rese^bs come more evident if we resume the subject from 
Tisio'i l K the beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 

period of time ; f for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re¬ 
ceive pleasure, the species of which would be per- 

2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
Why it is no .j. a mo tion ; for every motion takes place in time, 
tion nor a an( l has some ead in view ; as, for instance, the 
generation, motion of building : and it is perfect, when it has 

produced what it aims at ; or in the whole time of 

3. its being built.s But in sepiarate portions of the 


1 See Addison’s beautiful paper on the perfection of sight, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

* The reading hero adopted of this somewhat obscure pas- 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, that 
it is the only reading which conveys any sense. The argumen 
is as follows;—Pleasure is perfect at any moment; whereas 
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whole time, all the motions are imperfect, and differ Tim*, 
in species from the whole motion, and from one 
another; for the putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 

And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4 . 
it wants nothing towards tho end proposed : but 
the construction of tho foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect: for each belongs only to a part. Con¬ 
sequently they differ in species ; and it is not pos¬ 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, mid every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
differences of motion; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk¬ 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is 6. 
it the same thing to cross this line or that; for a 
person not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti¬ 
cular place; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place. 1 ' 

It seems, however, not to be perfect in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence t!on 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe¬ 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time whatsoever. 

It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8. 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e. g. the act of building, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time of 
building is completed. With respect to the architectuim 
terms here used, the Kptjtri'g is the base (the shoe us it were, in 
French le hoc) of the column. 'PdtdwfTu' by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is the 
fluting ; in French cannelure. 

11 In his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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sure is of the number of things entire and perfect. 
This also would appear from the fact of its being 
impossible to move except in time, but we may feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 

9 , But from all this it is clear, that it is incorrectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation; foi 
these terms are not applied to everything, but only 
to those tilings which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, 
nor of a unit: nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation of pleasuro ; for it is something entire. 

10 . But since every perception energizes with refe¬ 
rence to its object, and that energizes perfectly 
which is woll-disposed with reference to the best of 

Pleasure all the objects which fall under it (for this more 
accom- than anything elso appears to be the nature of a 
panies, and perfect energy ; and whether wo say that the per- 
j® ' he £® fore ception energizes, or that in which the perception 
ti'ctkm of res ides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every ala- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
9qms, Sid- reference to the best of all the objects which fall 
voia, and llnc l or it j; this must be the most perfect and the 
atwpia. most pleasant: for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
and contemplation; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which fall under it. 
Pleasure, therefore, perfects the enei’gy : but plea¬ 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy,' 

12 ., But that there is a pleasure in'every act of the per- 

1 The physician is what the logicians call the efficient cause, 
whilst health is the formal cause, of our being healthy. In 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure the 
formal cause. 
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ceptive faculty ia evident: for wo say that sights 
and sounds are pleasant : and it is also evident 
that this is most so, when the perceptive faculty 
is*the best, and energizes upon the best object. 

When the object perceived, and the faculty which 
perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 

Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13 , 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to it ; it is just what the freshness of youth is to P erfect3 tl >« 
those in the prime of life. _ 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or ren t hat it, 
intellect be such as it ought to be, as also the but as an 
faculty which judges or contemplates, there will be en< ? added , 
pleasure in the energy : for when the patient and 1S 

the agent are similar, and correspond to one tinuous. 
another, the same effeet is naturally produced. 

Why, then, is no one continually pleased! is it 
that he becomes fatigued 1 for no human, faculties 
have the power of energizing continually. Pleasure, 
therefore, cannot result, for it follows the energy. 

But some things cause delight when they are 14 . 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards; for at first tho in¬ 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in thorn, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who look stead¬ 
fastly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the same 
kind, but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But oue might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desirous of life ; ]j 0 men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and every one ener- from the 
gizes upon and with those things which he loves desire of 
best; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- 0J 

ing, upon music; the studious man, with his in- the reverse! 
tellect, upon matters of speculation ; and so on 
with the rest. But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, and therefore it makes life perfect, which 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 56. 
also desire pleasure ; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each omj. But let the question, 
whether we choose life for the sake of pleasure, or 
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Pleasures 
differ in 
species, be¬ 
cause the 
energies 
which they 
perfect 
differ. 


3. 

Recause of 
the con* 
nexion be¬ 
tween the 
pleasure 
and the 
energy 
which it 
perfects. 


pleasure for the sake of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimately connected, 
and not to admit of separation ; for without an 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure pfer- 
foots every energy. 


CHAP. Y. 

That Pleasures differ in species. 

Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species; for 
we think that tilings which differ in species are 
made perfect by different things : for such seems to 
be the case with natural and artificial productions, 
as animals and trees, and paintings and statues, 
and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 
by things which differ in species. But the energies 
of the intellect differ from the energies of the 
senses, and each of these differ from one another in 
species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 
them difter. 

This would also appear from tlic intimate con- 
nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 
energy which it perfects ; for the appropriate 
pleasure contributes to increase the energy ; for 
persons who energize with pleasure judge of every¬ 
thing and perform everything with a higher degree 
of accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo¬ 
metry become geometricians, and comprehend 
everything more distinctly. So also those who are 
fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress in their peculiar employment, because 
they take pleasure iu it. Pleasures, therefore, con¬ 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected; and 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also differ in 
species. 
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Again, ibis would appear still more plainly from 5. 
the fact tlxat pleasures arising from other sources Because 
are impediments to energies ; for those who love 
music cannot pay attention to conversation if BOurces 
they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other; and it' there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7, 
in anytliing, we cannot do anything else at all; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one tiling, that we employ ourselves in another : 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thing ac j *' ke 
itself; for energies are destroyed by the pains p ” ni " 
which belong to them j for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painful. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 

011 energies by the pleasures and pains which pro¬ 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of 
anytliing else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies differ in goodness or badness, 9- 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoided, and diffeHn* 
Hliers neither, the pleasures also are related in the g 00 dnew 

1 
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nod bud same way ; for there is a pleasure properly belonging 
nest. to every energy. That, therefore, -which is proper 
to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 
to the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of honour¬ 
able tilings are praiseworthy, the desires of dis- 
10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasures, 
which are contained in the energies, more properly 
belong to them than the desires; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upon the energies, and are so 
inseparable from them, that it is questionable whe¬ 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operation 
of intellect or of the senses ; for that would be 
absurd; but because they are not separated, they 
appear to some to be identical. 

U. As, therefore, the energies are different, so are 
Pleasures tlio pleasures. Now sight differs from touch in 
differ in purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 
12. and each differs from the other. There seems to 
Pleasures | ie a pl, 3 as\iro properly belonging to every animal, 

im'n'aml as ' f '^ lere to each its proper work; for it is that 

animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 

because mine each case separately by itself", this would seem 

their ener- to be the case ; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
Kies differ. anc | a maM : as Heraclitus says, thal 

an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food is 
-‘h pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there¬ 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea¬ 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in»the case 
of men; for the same things give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain¬ 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a mail in a fever, and a man in health ; nor is 
the same thing thought warm by an invalid and bv 
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ft man in a good state of body : the same also is the 
case with everything else. But in all such in¬ 
stances, that is thought to bo the truth which 
appears so to the good man. 

If this is well said, as it appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so far forth as he is True plea- 
good, are the measure of everything: those must 
be pleasures which appear so to him, and those to the good 
things pleasant in which he delights. But if what man. 
is disagreeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many things which de¬ 
prave and injure men ; but such things are not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is evident that 
we must not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, wbat particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man 1 or is not this plain 
from the energies i for pleasures follow upon them. 

Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondaiy or even very inferior degree, k just as the 
energies are. 


CHAP. VL 

On Happiness. 

Since we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- 1. 
ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definition 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in ot 1 ,a PP'‘ 
outline, since we assumed this to be the end of 6umec i." 

k The original is iroXXoorwc, for which we have no equiva¬ 
lent in English. We could use the expression “ lower in an 
infinitesimal degree \ u but we cannot say “ a multesimal de¬ 
gree.” This, however, would exactly express the signification 
of the Greek. 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate what 
has been said before, the argument will be more 
concise. 

2 . We have said that it is not a habit; for if it 

Happiness we i. e , it might exist in a man who slept throughout 
according the ^' e °f a plant, and suffering 

to virtue, the greatest misfortunes. If, then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before ; and if, of 
energies, some are necessary 1 and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sakes; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sake of something else; for happi¬ 
ness is ixx want of nothing, but is self-sufficient. 

4 . Now those energies are eligible for their own sakes, 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the performance of ho¬ 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Reasons for their own sakes. And of amusements, those 
why happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
ness does ^ san t . f or men do not choose these for the sake of 
ili' amuse-' anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
meat. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5 . property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these • and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and sucli are the men they 
want. 

(. These tilings are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those who are in power pass their leisure in 
them. But such men are perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellect consists in having power, 
and from those two good energies proceed ; nor if 

Necessary does not here imply necessary per se (innere 
Nothwendigkeit), but means and instruments necessary to the 
accomplishment of some end.— Michelet. 
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those, who have never tasted pure and liberal plea¬ 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which are so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to his proper habit; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement; for wo choose everything, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi¬ 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Saying of 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems Anacharsia 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Relaxation, therefore, is not tlio end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to virtue; and 
this is serious, and does not consist in amusement. 

We say also that serious things are better than 10 . 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse¬ 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- U. 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one allows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 
such modes of passing life, hut in energies accord¬ 
ing to virtue, as has been said already. 
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1 . 

Reasons 
why happi¬ 
ness is an 
energy ac¬ 
cording to 
the best 
virtue, i. e. 
according 
to intel¬ 
lectual 
virtue. 


2 

It is the 
noblest. 


The most 
constant. 

The plea¬ 
santest. 


CHAP. VII. 

On Contemplative Happinese. 

If happiness be an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is according to the 
best virtue ; and this must be the virtue of the 
best part of man. Whether, then, this best part be 
the intellect, or something else—-which is thought 
naturally to bear rule and to govern, and to possess 
ideas upon honourable and divine subjects, or 
whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 
property which we possess ; the energy of this part 
according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap¬ 
piness ; and that this energy is contemplative hag 
been stated. This also would seem to agree with 
what was said before, and with the truth : for this 
energy is the noblest; since the intellect iB the 
noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know¬ 
ledge, those are noblest, with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

It is also most continuous; for we are better 
able to contemplate continuously than to do any- 
tliing else continuously. We think also that plea¬ 
sure must be united to happiness : but of all the 
energies according to virtue, that according to wis¬ 
dom is confessedly the most pleasant: at any rate, 
wisdom seems to contain pleasures worthy of admi¬ 
ration, both in point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of life should 
be pleasanter to those who know it than to these who 
are only seeking it. Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must be most concerned with contem¬ 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need the necessaries of life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just man requires persons towards 
whom and with whom he may act justly ; and in 
like manner the temperate man, and the brave 
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man, and so on with all the rest, But the wise 
man, if even by himself, is able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if he has co-operators, but neverthe¬ 
less he is most self-sufficient. Tins would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
"or it has no result beyond the act of contemplation ; 
out from the active energies, wo gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also to consist in leisure , for 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure; 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military affairs ; and the actions with 
respect to these are thought to allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
"or no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if be made 
Ms friends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the states¬ 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizens, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
cloarly as being different. 

If, then, of all courses of action which are accord¬ 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and 
these have no leisure, and aim at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes; hut the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be superior in inten¬ 
sity, because it is contemplative; and to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it; and if this increase 1 ' the energy; 
and if self-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom from 
cares (as far as anything human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must be 
the perfect happiness of man, when it attains the 


7. 

It implief 
leisure. 


8 


9i 

Recapitu¬ 
lation . 
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end of life complete ; for nothing is incomplete ot 
those things 'which belong to happiness. 

II. But such a life would be better than man could 
Such a life attain to ; for he would live thus, not so far forth as 
approaches j 3 man but as there is in him something divine. m 
the divine. But 80 for as this divine part surpasses the whole 
compound nature, so far does its energy surpass the 

11. energy winch is according to all other virtue. If, 
then, the intellect he divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
as some would advise, because be is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal : n but as far 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord¬ 
ance with the best principle in him; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is far 

13. move excellent than all. Besides, this would seem 
to be each man’s “ self,” if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there¬ 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

H. the lifts of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now; for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to eveiy one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This life, therefore, is 
the most happy. 

ra Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (de 
Fin. V. iv.) : “ VitEe autem degenda: ratio ntazime quidem iilia 
placuit quieta, in contemplations et cognitions posita rerum : 
quae quia deorum erit vitae simillima* sapienti visa est dignis- 
sima, atque his de rebus et spleudida est eorum et illustria 
oratio. f ’ — Brewer, 

* Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii.:— 

“ Immortalia ne speres, monet annus, et almum 
Qute rapit hora cliear 
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CHAP. VIII 


Continuation of the same subject. 

But that life which is according to the other kind 1. 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- lia ppj negs 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just j s superioi 
and brave, and everytliing else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our happiness, 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to each. 

But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2 . 
in some points moral virtue even seems to he the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
deuce also is closely united to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru¬ 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence." But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compound 
nature are human : and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiuess of the intellect is sepa- 4 
rate j and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happiness also would seem to requirj 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree 14 i5 ini1 ’* 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that externa ° 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life g00( p 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

" Moral virtue chooses the right end ; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in¬ 
separable union between the two of which Aristotle here 
speaks, 
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employs himself more about the body, and things 
of that kind, for there would be some little differ¬ 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there will 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly; the brave man also 
will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue ; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 

6 . A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
reside in both; but for the perfection of actions, 
many things are needod ; and the more so, the 

7 . greater and nobler the actions are. But the con¬ 
templative man requires no Buch things, at least, to 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im¬ 
pediments, at least they are so to liis contempla¬ 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such things in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 

8 . That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
It ia the energy, might be shown also from the following 
which we* cooperations; that we suppose the gods to be pre¬ 
may sup- eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ac- 
pose that tions can we attribute to them ? shall they be just 
the gods actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
en W them as making bargains, and restoring deposits, 

’ and so forth V Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous acts, making them undergo formidable 
things, and meet danger, because it is honourable 1 
or liberal acts 1 But to whom will they give 1 and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any¬ 
thing of that sort. But if we say that they are 
temperate, what would that mean 1 is not the praise 
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absurd, because they have not had desires tv And if 10 . 
we went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
seem insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But yet a t tribute t0 
all suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; a C tj^ n ”° r ** 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like Endy 
mion.'i To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
what is left besides contemplation ? So that the 11 . 
energy of the Deity, as it surpasses all others in onlt 
blessedness, must be contemplative : and therefore, “ cts of con ' 
of human energies, that which is nearest allied to temp atlon ' 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness ; and No animal 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation, c^abuTof 
have more happiness, not accidentally, but in the ' t " pa * ° 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu¬ 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem¬ 
plation. 

5 How much more philosophical are the following observa¬ 
tions of Bishop Butler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 

Part I, c. v.) :—“ Nor is our ignorance, what will be the em¬ 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent, igno¬ 
rance, what particular scope or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it with regard to each n-.her, any proof that there will be 
no sphere of exercise for mose virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
government established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the condi- 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it.” 

a The story of Endymion is well known, Cicero alludes te 
it in his De Finibus, V. xx.-** Itaque ne si jucundissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnum 
nobis velimus dari i idque si accidat, mortis instar putemus.” 
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14. The happy man will need external prosperity, so 
How far f ar forth as he is man; for human nature is not 
goods'* sufficient of itself for contemplation ; hut the body 
'necessary, must be in health, and it must have food and all 

other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods, because we say that 
without external good he can he blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate moans. We may see this plainly : for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will he happy, who energizes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 

The opi. description of the happy man, when he said, that 
Stdrm and ’ n opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Anaxago- phed with external goods, who had done the most 
ras. honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 

possible that men who have moderate possessions 

17. should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi¬ 
tude j r for they judge by externals, having a percep¬ 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
therefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns; and 
we ought to try all that has been said by applying 
it to facts and to life ; and if our arguments agree 

r The meaning of this passage is, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness; be¬ 
cause, he said, that if he was aBked who was a happy man, h# 
should probably point out one whom the world would consider 
foolish and absurd. 
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with facts, we may receive them ; but if they are at 
variance, we must consider them as mere words. 

He also who energises according to intellect, and 19 . 
pays attention to that, and has it in the best state. He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; for if any 
regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is mo8t llK _ 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to themselves : but this must be because he 
the intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- ^^bies" 
turn to those who love and honour tills most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20 . 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear ; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy; 
so that even in this way the wise man must he the 
happiest man. 


CHAR IX.» 

That it ts not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory of 
Virtue , but to possess Virtue, and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre. 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plan 
is completed 1 or is the end in practical matters, un i ess t h r 
according to the common saying, not the contem- student 
{dating and knowing all things, but rather the bus been 
practising them t If so, it is not sufficient to know P reviou a 1 * 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to'vinue • 
possess and employ it 1 or pursue whatever other therefore ’ 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if education 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make “ us i be 
men good, justly “ would they have received many g 0 " 8 ' 6160 
and great rewards,” as Theognis says, ss and it would 

■ This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 

* The passage to which \ristot k alludes is as follows 
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3. be our duty to provide ourselves with them. But 
the truth is, that they seem to have power to urge 
on and to excite young men of liberal minds, and 
to make a character that is generous and truly fond 
of the honourable, easily influenced by virtue ; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 

4. to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
I*™— the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
led by ear. f car . nor attain from vicious tilings because 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; for 
they Live according to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the contrary 
pains ; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant, 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5 . taste for them. What reasoning, then, can effect a 
Cannot be change in such men as these i for it is not possible, 

or at least not easy, to alter what lias been for a 
long time impressed upon the moral character; but 
it is perhaps a great tiling, if, when everytldng is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6 . But it is thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching, 
becoming Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
* 0 ‘ not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea¬ 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he ■who lives in obedience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns him from it; nay, more, he would not under¬ 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 

7' convictions of such a man as this 1 On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

" If to the sons of jEsculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 

Many end great would their rewards have been. ’ 
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a character in some way connected with virtue, 
loving what is honourable, and hating what is dis¬ 
graceful. 4 But to meet with right education in the 
path of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one 
is brought up under such laws : for to live tempe¬ 
rately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by law; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
familiar. 11 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that we should meet 
with good education and attention when young; 
but since when we arrive at manhood we ought 
also to study and practise what we have learnt, we 
should require laws also for this purpose: in short, 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather 
than to reason, and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they arc led; but to impose chas¬ 
tisements and punishments on those who are dis¬ 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
honour, will obey reason ; hut the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 


8 . 

Education 
must be 
enforced b) 
law. 


Education 
and disci¬ 
pline necea. 
sary for 
men as 
well as 
children. 


10 . 


* In the original, icaroicwxipog, from jcarsxa*. Hence the 
signification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by virtuous principles. 

u It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itself urge men to become virtnous, 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue’s sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in morals far 
beyond the general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo< 
•opby, could supply. 
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11 . burthen. Therefore, it is a common saying, that 
the pains ought to he such as are most opposed to 
tie pleasures which are loved. 

12 . Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a good 
Recapitu- man must have been educated well, and have been 
lition. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority lias no strength, nor com¬ 
pulsory force; nor, in short, the authority of any¬ 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pru¬ 
dence and intelligence; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, oven 
if they do it rightly; but the law is not odious 

13 . when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 

P ar tutions; whilst in most states such matters have 

been neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife. T 

14* It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles, and 
the state. 0 ^ ia * J ^ should have power to enforce it : but if 
neglected as a public measure, it w ould seem to he 
the duty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate purpose. 

15* From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would he best able to do this if he made him¬ 
self fit for legislation ; for public systems of educa- 

T “ Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care ; 

Heedless of others, to his own severe.” 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 

So also Juvenal (Sat. xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant as 
" Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Polyphemus." 
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tion are evidently made by the laws • and those are 
good which are made by good laws. But whether 
these laws be written or unwritten would seem tc 
make no difference ; nor whether they are those by 
which one or many persona are to be educated) as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches of education. For in the same way IS. 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states, so also the words of a father, and customs, 
have authority in private families ; and still greater 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred: for children have a natur al affec¬ 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from 17- 
public ; as is the case in medicine ; for universally 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; education 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not; compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the Bame style 
of fighting with all. It would seem, therefore, that 1 li¬ 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all of a certain 
class : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19. 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, bi t only accurately 
examines by experience what happens to each 
individual; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as far as may he ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the 
universal. And perhaps he who wishes to make The stmij 
q of legists 
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tion neees- m en better by education, -whether many or few, 
educator 1 * H h()iil<l endeavour to become fit for the duties of a 
L UL 21. legislator, if it is by laws that we become good. 

For to give a good disposition to any one, and to 
the particular person intrusted to him, is not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of him who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is pos¬ 
sible to study and become wise. 

22 . Should we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and by what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
from those who are skilled in polities 1 for it was 

How legis- supposed to he a part of political science. Or does 
lation is to the case of political science appear to be different 
be taught. f rom that of the other sciences and faculties 1 for 
in the others the same men seem to teach the fa¬ 
culties, and energize upon them; as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
Professions to teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 

politician; statesmen do this, who would seem to 
6 ‘ip us s. ^ ccmse q Uenc0 0 f a 0 f faculty, and from 

experience rather than on any intellectual prin¬ 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make forensic 
speeches and public harangues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons, or any others of their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for they 
could not have left any better legacy to their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thing for themselves than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otherwise men would not become better 
rienreTo politicians by being accustomed to political affairs. 
the*poli- I* seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 
ticiun. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

26 . But those sophists who profess it, seem to be very 
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far from teaching it : for they do not at all know 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
object-matter: for else they would not have 
assumed it to be the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27, 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will he accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28. 
as it appears, “the works” of political science. 

How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best 1 for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; and yet 
the authors endeavour to state riot only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of consti- 29. 
tutions w would be useful to those who are able to 1Io ' v ,ar 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli¬ 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

w Aristotle himself wrote a treatise on this subject, which is 

now lost to US. 
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subject of legislation, it would perhaps be better 
for us to examine it ourselves, and, in short, the 
whole subject of politics, in order that the philo¬ 
sophy of human nature may, as far as is in our 
power, be completed. First, * then, if anything 
has been well said by our predecessors on any par¬ 
ticular point, let us endeavour to explain it : then 
from a comparison of the different forms of govern¬ 
ment, let us examine what kind of qualities pre¬ 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par¬ 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of what form of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti¬ 
tutions, Let us then make a commencement. 

1 Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely :— (1.) Books 1. II. 
(2.) III.—VI. (3.) VII. VIII. 



QUESTIONS 


TO 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE 


BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

Contrast the ethical system of Aristotle with that of Plato, 
and illustrate your assertions by quotations from his work a 

Define the chief good. 

Of what science does Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be the end 1 

What are the subdivisions of that science ? 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author ? 

.Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

Explain fully the terms tvipytia, tpyov, cvvapic, c£ig. 

Show that the ends of the chief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. II. 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i. e. the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended under it 1 

Show that Aristotle’s doctrine of the subordination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the way in which the 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and the 
state. 


CHAP. III. 

What do you mean by an exact sciet ce ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact sciences, 
On what does exactness depend 1 
Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 
How are men qualified to judge of subjects 1 
Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics 1 
What do you mean by a young man i 

CHAP. IY. 

What is the good aimed at by the political science 1 
What is the name universally given to it 1 
Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory 1 
Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn¬ 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods ? 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 
What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student 1 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chapter. 
CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
in this chapter 1 

Why does he enumerate so many 1 
Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
matic. 

Give Cicero’s definition (de Fin. V. v.), and show its in¬ 
correctness. 

In what part of this treatise does Aristotle consider the 
contemplative life 1 
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Why does he defer it so long"? 

Explain the term ftiaioq. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VI. 

Explain Plato’s doctrine of the ISca. 

Distinguish between Icca and ticor. 

Does Aristotle fully examine the truth or falsehood o. 
Plato’s theory or not 1 

Distinguish between “idea” and “abstract idea.” 

What points in Plato’s theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that “ the good ” is an idea ? 
Has Aristotle’s behaviour to Plato ever been impugned '/ 
State what you can in Iris defence. 

Distinguish between apiflpoi elStinkoi, and avfit,\^rui. 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is meant by the irvarnt\la riov ayadiut' r t 
How is the argument affected by the division of good" 
into two classes 1 

What are those classes 1 Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name 1 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory ? 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference (irpoaipeiric)- 
“By a different path our argument has arrived at tha 
same point." Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there ? 

Prove that happiness is final, “per se" and self-sufficient. 
Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the Ipyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the yiynv of man 1 
State the successive steps by winch Aristotle builds uj 
his definition of happiness. 

Define happiness. 
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Explain the meaning of plug riXaog. 

By what methods are first principles obtained ? 

Explain the meaning of the term induction, taking the 
Bhetoric as your authority. 

CHAP. VIII. 

What is Aristotle’s object in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness ? 

State those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed 1 

To what sect of pliilosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due 1 

What sect adopted this division 1 

What three qmdities arc combined in Aristotle’s notion ol 
happiness ? 

Quote the Delian inscription. 

How far is external prosperity necessary to happiness 1 
CHAP. IX. 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness 1 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin 1 

Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind 1 

Why does it not come by chance ? 

Prove that it is acquired by training. 

Why cannot brutes be called happy 1 

How far can children be called so l 

CHAP. X. 

In what sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
with Aristotle’s theory 1 

What idea would you form of Aristotle’s opinion respect¬ 
ing tho condition of man after death, from this or any other 
part of his works 1 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject. 

State the different steps in Aristotle’s examination ol 
Solon’s saying. 
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What conclusion would you draw from this chapter gene¬ 
rally as to Aristotle s opinion of the relation between happi¬ 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness 2 
Explain the expression t/cava/g ice^opriy qfitvoc. 

Distinguish between fiutcapioQ and tvEatpuov. 

When we call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so 1 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dead are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living 1 
Does he think that their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby! 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Greek 
tragedy 1 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. XII. 

To what class of things does happiness belong 1 
Can it be a capacity 1 

What are the characteristics of things praised ’? 

Can happiness be of the number of these 1 
What objects are beyond praise 1 

What was Eudoxus’s opinion 1 and how far did it agree 
with that of Aristotle 1 
Who was Eudoxus 1 

Distinguish between praise and encomium, 

CHAP. XIIL 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of virtue f 
Why of human virtue 1 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of the 
nature of the soul 1 

How far is the investigation to be carried 1 
How many parts are there of the soul ? 

Are these necessarily physically divisible ? 

What are they 1 
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What are the subdivisions of the irrational part ? 

With which of these is virtue concerned 1 

Whence arises a doubt as to the manner in which the 
division should be made 1 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as you 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word iwith the Latin words 
■mimus and anima. 

How does the division of the soul lead to a division of 
virtues 1 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. I. 

How many kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced 1 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention any other verbal arguments which ho uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy 1 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natural gift 'j 

State them, and give some of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAP. II. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle’s assertion 
that this treatise is eminently practical. 

What does he mean by oi / Scupinr ivua &'icnrep at &\Xai 1 

What relation does right reason (ijpOoc Xdy oe) bear to 
virtue generally 1 

In what part of Ids treatise does he enter upon the sub¬ 
ject of right reason fully 1 

Why is it more appropriate thero than here 'I 
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Why should the discussion of the moral virtues precede 
that of the intellectual 1 

Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct 1 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility 1 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuted in this 
chapter 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle’s theory of 
the formation of moral habits 1 

State his answers to this objection. 

(1,1 By denying the fact. 

(2.) By denying the parallelism of the cases. 

What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 

Distinguish between irpaypa and rpuhe. 

Show how the one may be right and the other wrong. 

Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illustrate* 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define genus, species, differentia. 

Define and explain tradrj, Cvva/isif', ifijtir. 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a iratioc. 

Prove that they cannot be Swagtic- 

What then is the genus of virtue 1 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chapiter 1 
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CHAP. VI. 

Whai is the signification of the term aptri) generally ? 
What as applied to man ? 

How many lands of means are there 1 
Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion ? 

How does every one who possesses ivcm'ipt) act with 
respect to the mean 1 

Hoes the rule apply to both feelings and actions ? 

Prom these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 
Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

Prom the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 
Show how virtue can he both a mean and an extreme. 
What actions and passions are incapable of a mean state 1 

CHAP. vn. 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases ? 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 
%iaypa<pi) 1 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 
cases :— 

(1.) Fear and confidence. 

(2,1 Pleasures and pains. 

(3.1 Giving and receiving, 

(4.1 Honour and dishonour (great). 

(5.1 Honour and dishonour (small). 

i fi.l Anger. 

7.) The social virtues. 

(a.) Truth. 

(b.) Relaxation. 

(c.) Friendliness. 

Apply these statements to the cases of feelings, 

(a.) Shame. 

(b.) Indignation. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Explaiu and illustrate the opposition between the mean 
and the extremes; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always equi-distant from the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this fact 1 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the other by the 
case of temperance. 


CHAP. IX 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable 1 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity t 

What bias must we especially guard against 1 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respecting 
Helen. 

How much must after all be left to the moral sense ? 


BOOK III. 

CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the vo.um 
tary and involuntary 1 

Why is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
Dy Aristotle ? 

What other class is there which he has omitted ? 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expression 
* mixed actions.” 
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Do mixed actions most resemble voluntary or involuntary 
ac( ions 1 Why is this 1 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there 1 

What practical difficulty is there in judging of these 
actions ? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com¬ 
pulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-voluntary actions ? 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle’s theory J 

Explain the difference between d yvoJiv and St’ ayvotav. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when not 1 

Define to licovmov. 

Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary i 
CHAP. II. 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle 1 

Prove that it is not— 

(1.1 Desire. 

(2.1 Anger. 

13.) Volition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 

Give its real and nominal definitions. 

CIIAP. III. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate ? 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable 1 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
sciences 1 

Are any arts excluded ? 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt 1 
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Which of these divisions may be made the subjects of 
deliberation 1 

What is the office of deliberation ? 

Are ends or means its matter ? 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate ? 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato ? 
Define ltpoaiptaiQ. 


CHAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition? 

What are the difficulties in the way of deter minin g this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Ehet. I. x. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point ? 

How docs pleasure influence volition ? 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates’s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will. 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris¬ 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question t 

What does Bishop Butler say on tins jx>int in Ins chapter 
on Necessity? 

Does tlio way in which ignorance is treated support 
Aristotle’s view ? 

How is irunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice 1 

State any physical analogies in support of Aristotle’s 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection “that men have no control over 
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their imaginations, and therefore are not responsible for 
their opinions.” 

Answer the objection “ that the ai min g at the end in 
not a matter of choice,” 

Show that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntary in the same manner or 
degree 1 


CHAP. YI. 

W hy does Aristotle discuss courage an 1 temperance in 
this part of his treatise 1 

On what subjects is courage a moan state 1 
Has courage reference to e vils of all kinds 1 
What kinds are excluded 1 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these ? 
Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, in 
which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave '! 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear'! 

In wliat cases then will the brave man show courage 1 
In what kinds of deaths especially 1 
Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage 1 
What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors 1 

CHAP. VII. 

How many divisions are there of (fio€ep a t 
Name them. 

In what ways are faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence ? 

What relation does the end bear to the habit 1 
Define “ the brave man.” 

Wliat is the brave man’s motive ? 

Name the excess and defect. 

Describe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conversant with 
the same things. 

What is Aristotle’s opinion of suicide ? 

Show by examples and quotations how jar it agr res or 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. Till. 

How many imperfect forms of courage are there I 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called woXn u>/ I 

Show by examples that this is the courage displayed bv 
Homer’s heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine coinage ? 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to this 
class 1 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds U rye 
tfiirtiplay. 

What was Socrates’s opinion, and how does it bear m on 
his moral theory) 

What was the affair in the Hermseum to which he alludes > 

Show that by Bvpoc Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brave ? 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine 1 

illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX. 

Show that courage lias more to do with <po€tpa than 
dappaXta. 

Show (1) that it is ttriXmov. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tem¬ 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain 1 

Is he more so for that reason ? 

How far does energizing with pleasure belong to all the 
virtues 1 

CHAP. X 

To what part of the soul do coimage and temperance 
belong ? 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle make t 
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Give examples of each. 

State the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. 

With what class of pleasures is temperance conversant ? 

Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at this 
conclusion. 

How is Aristotle’s theory illustrated by the case of brute 
animals 1 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea¬ 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance 1 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of rirtOw/n'cit. 

In winch of these is error rare, and in which frequent ? 

How far may both these classes of desires he said to be 
natural 1 

How is the temperate man affected with regard to 
pleasures 1 

How with regard to pains 1 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the courageous man. 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name 1 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. XII. 

Which is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice 1 

State the reasons. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between die okaata and the faults cf 
children ? 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
state 1 

What rides does he give for attaining this state I 
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CHAP. L 

Define liberality. 

Show the correctness of this definition. 

Define property. 

What arc the excess and defect of this virtue ? 

Is the term prodigality used in more senses than oue ? 

Is liberality shown more in giving or in receiving ? 
Account for this. 

For what virtue are those who abstain from receiving 
improperly rather commended ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man ? 

In what manner will be exercise this virtue 1 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 

State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 

(1.) In respect to receiving. 

(2.) In respect to giving. 

In relation to what must we judge of a man’s liberality 1 
Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 

What is Aristotle’s opinion of those who make their own 
fortunes 1 

Is it easy for a liberal man to do so ? 

Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 

(!•) giving. 

(2.) In receiving. 

Can monarchs be prodigal ? 

In what cases would the liberal man feel pain 1 
Why is Simonides used as an illustration of this subject ? 
Define and compare together prodigality and illiheralitv. 
Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person i 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
illiberal? 

Which does most harm socially, the miser or the spend¬ 
thrift ? 
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State some of the principal peculiarities in the charactei 
of tlie prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profuseness and illiberality in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable ? 

Mention the different inodes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources 1 

What distinctions then do you make 1 

CHAP. IL 

Define magnificence. 

Show in what it differs from liberality. 

Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 

Give an account of the Athenian Xtirovpytat. 

Oil what does propriety depend ? 

Name the excess and defect. 

Does magnificence imply ? 

What is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 

Can a poor man be magnificent 1 

Describe the characters of the fiaravtrog and j-iiKponpewi'ic. 
What is the parode of a comedy 1 

Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 
CHAP. HI. 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity 1 
Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract ot the 
concrete ? 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases 1 
Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

Mention examples of both. 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into tfceir 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between Ttfiij and to koXov, 

In what way is the magnanimous man conversant with 

? 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 

is KOir/JOC tQv aptTWV 1 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magnani¬ 
mous man :— 

(1.) As to honour. 

(2.) As to wealth. 

(3.) As to courage. 

(4.1 As to liberality. 

(5.1 As to asking favours. 

(6,1 As to seeking honour. 

(7.1 As to truth. 

(8.1 As to friendship. 

(9.) As to manners and conduct. 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 

Why are magnanimous men. thought supercilious t 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity 1 
Wbat is the meaning of elpwvtta 1 
Is the magnanimous man ever e'ipwv ? 

Describe the pocpoituvlc, and the y^avroc. 

Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse * 

CHAP. IY. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the san e 
habit as the former i 

Has Aristotle treated of it before ? 

What relation does it hear to magnanimity 1 
Illustrate this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises the difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue 1 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean I 
CHAP. V. 

Define meekness, and name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed 1 

Show that the excess takes place in all the categories. 
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How many species are there of the excoRS 1 
Name them, and distinguish between them. 

Which extreme is furthest from the mean '( 

What milder terms do we apply to slight transgressions ? 
How must the extent and nature of transgression be 
decided 1 


CHAP. VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners, 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 

Name the extremes. 

Will the term “ politeness ” designate the mean habit 1 

Distinguish between tlio mean and friendship. 

What is the end and aim of the polite i 

Witlrin what limits will he aim at giving pleasure 1 

Distinguish between rjSvs and aoeoKoc. 

CHAP. VII 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

Tn what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used 1 

Is truthfulness more shown in matters of great or of little 
moment 1 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between false modesty and 
arrogance. 

Give examples. 

Which is the worst of the two extremes ? 


CHAP. VIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax¬ 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term cvrpaxih'a 
Name and describe the extremes. 

Wiry does one extreme sometimes get the credit of being 
the mean! 

What do you mean by tact 1 
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Contrast the character, in respect to this virtue, of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this difference illustrated by Athenian comedy t 

What considerations will regulate the behaviour of him 
who jests with propriety 1 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 

Is it a passion or a habit ? 

To what period of life is it especially becoming ? 

Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling? 

What kind of virtue is continence 1 

Where does he speak of it more fully 1 


BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 

State Plato’s theory of universal justice. 

Show how far the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletrix and justitia attributrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle’s sense ? 

In what way has Aristotle treated the subject of justice 
in the Rhetoric 1 

How does he investigate the subject here ? 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist¬ 
ing between capacities, sciences, and habits ? 

Does this furnish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits ? 

In how many senses are the terms just and unjust used 1 

Why is it difficult to distinguish between them ? 
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State and explain these senses. 

Distinguish between bjj.iivvfia and avvmvvfia. 

What is the object of laws ? 

Show that universal justice is perfect virtue, not abso¬ 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difference between universal justice and perfect 
virtue. 


CHAP. II. 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle’s inves¬ 
tigation 1 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be termed 
acts of nXcovcfya. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice ? 

How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. III. 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist 1 
Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there J 
Which kind is here spoken of? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion is 
to be observed. 

How far are the persons to be considered ? 

In this justice, what is “ the just ” a mean between ? 

In what sense is the judge a mean ? 

How is the mean determined ? 

What is the etymology of SUaiov i 
Illustrate Aristotle’s theory by a diagram, 

Account for the use of the term loss and gain. 
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CH.AF. V. 

What was the Pythagorean notion, of justice 1 

Is it a correct one 1 

Show the difference between commutative justice and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression “ diametrical conjunction.” 

Prove the necessity, in dealings between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called vo/uff/m 1 

What is the use of money with reference to future 
exchange 1 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard 1 

In what respect does justice diftbr from the other virtues 1 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How tar does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, &c. 1 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice 1 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between a catena and aStKuv, also between 
htKatio/j,a, Sixaiov, and StKawwpayrj/Mi' 

CHAP. VIIL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 

How does Aristotle here define and explain the term 
■ voluntary ?” 
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How many lands of are there I 

Is Aristotle’s division quite correct 1 

State them, and give the corresponding Latin terms. 

Describe and give examples of a/j.uf>Tr)fia, and 

aZiKijua. 

Are acts done through anger unjust ? 

Give Aristotle’s definition of auger in the Rhetoric. 
Distinguish between human passions and natural appetites. 
Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unpardonable 1 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with liis own consent 1 
Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with 1 
Can a man injure himself"! 

Illustrate this question by the case of Glaucus. 

Does the giver of too much, or the receiver, commit the 
act of injustice 1 

Refute the following common errors :— 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 
act justly is so likewise. 

(2.) That it is easy to know what is just and what is 
unjust. 

(3.) That a just mau can do an act of injustice. 

In what sense does Aristotle use the expression InrXuir 
dyatia here ? 

CHAP. X. 

Distinguish lietween justice and equity. 

How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 
Rhetoric t 

Show that justice aud equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object 1 
Why does it fail 1 
What is the use of equity 1 
Define the equitable man. 

Exp.ain the proverb “ Summuni jus, summa injuria. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Prove tha'; a man cannot injure himself 

! 1.) In universal justice. 

2.) In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, “ Quse lex non 
jubet vetataccording to those of ours, “ Quse lex non 
vetat permittitaccount for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice 1 
Can the contrary be true accidentally 1 
Does this consideration come within the province of 
science 1 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himself 


BOOK VI. 

CHAP. I. 

What is Aristotle’s object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues ? 

What course does he consequently pursue 1 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of opduc Xoyvcl 

Define right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence i 

Show from Aristotle’s theory of the relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that of 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature of 
right reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter with 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is Xoyoe used 1 

How are genus and differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjection 
forinale 
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CHAP. IL 

Name the three principles which influence moral action 
»nd truth. 

Which of these is the principle of moral action ? 

In what sense are your and Biavoia here used ? 

Distinguish between vovq and Biavoia. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul ? 
Show that truth is the i'pyov of both parts. 

Explain the relation which subsists between iiavoia, 
irpoaijounc, and optics in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberation ? 

CHAV. III. 

Name the five intellectual habits. 

Why are supposition and opinion excluded 1 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necossity are there according to 
Aristotle 1 ' 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired 1 

From what two sources is all learning derived 1 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science, 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there 1 
Distinguish between xo/tjvic and irpa^tg. 

With what three processes is art conversant 1 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 

Define ~f\y>i and ure^via. 

CHAP. V, 

By what process does Aristotle arrive at tun investigation 

cf (lipovr/mg 1 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one 1 
State the characteristics of the prudent man. 
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Distinguish between, <f>p6vji<rtg and hntrn\fir\. 

Define it really and nominally. 

Support Aristotle’s definition by reference to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect.of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon Bcience ? 

Wliat is tlie difference between prudence and art ? 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue r f 
Which part does Aristotle here term ro So^airriKoi' 1 
Why are virtuous energies more stable than those of 
science ? 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before 1 
CHAP. VI. 

With what is vrwc conversant 1 

Give Aristotle’s definitions both here and in the magua 
moralia. 

Show that the habit irept apyiiv cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called ? 

CHAP. VII. 

What does aotyiu signify when applied to the arts 1 

What is its general signification 'f 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of aotjjia are there ‘l 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed 1 
How does it differ from <ftpurpaLQ 1 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference l 
Show liow it differs from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru¬ 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well aa 
universal s. 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far are prudence and the political science similar 
and how far do they differ i 
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Name the different species of prudence. 

Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence which relates to the individual he 
really separated from the other kinds 1 

Why can a young roan be <ro^dr, but not fpovifiog ? 

Show how prudence differs from science and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by to tvyarov 1 
What faculty takes cognisance of these tayara % 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one another 1 

Show that cbQjvXta is not— 

(1.) Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. 

Show what kind of an dpOonje it is. 

In how many ways may correctness be predicated 1 
Give Aristotle’s definition of eudovXia. 

CHAP. X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 

With what subjects is it conversant 1 
How does it differ from prudence 1 
What is its province 1 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not 1 
CHAP. XI. 

Define candour, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define ouyyrwpi;, and state in wliat its correctness consists. 
Explain the connection between candour and other intel¬ 
lectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which mug is used here with that 
in winch it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 
Explain the expression avKXoyioftos twv xpaKruiy. 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 
Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. 

Show the importance of attention to authority 
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CHAP. XII. 

State the objections which, have been urge! to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production 1 

State the argument on which the objections are founded. 

S I.) That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 

2.) That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced 1 
In how many senses is uyieivdv used 1 
In which of these significations is it used here 1 
What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
wisdom and prudence ? 

Refute these objections. 

(1.) By showing that even if that which is alleged be 
granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 

Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the tyov. 
Explain what is meant by chivorjjc, state its relation to 

<ppvpr)tnr and navovpyta. 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogistic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man 1 

CHAP. XIII. 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 
Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between cleverness and prudence. 

Show how far Socrates was right, and how far wrong, in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression k ar iipQtiv 
Xdyoy, and why ? 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable 1 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term tpporqtrig iu 

this chapter 1 
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CHAP. L 

Explain the difference in the mode cf treating the subject 
of virtue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be avoided in respect of morals, 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutality chiefly found ? 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of? 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them ? 

State the seven common opinions winch he proposes for 
discussion. 

CHAP. II. 

What was Socrates’s opinion respecting incontinence ? 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates 1 

Refute the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide by 
every opinion. 

How does the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this 1 

Explain the sophistical argument \ltvc6fif.vos, and show 
how it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more easily 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation does Aristotle make on the seventh 
opinion enumerated 1 
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CHAP. Ill 

State the three questions which Aristotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine 2 

State the comparison which ho draws between the intem¬ 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a man acts contrary to a 
true opinion or to science 2 

Illustrate this from the exainp.e of Heraclitus. 

Explain fully the four ways iu which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions rd kciOoXov id? 
lavrcv and to Kadokov rtw TrpiiyfuiTvc :■ 

How do lunatics generally act 2 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character 2 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character 2 
In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to bo treated physically? 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent 2 
From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge 2 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IY. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. i.) does Aristotle 
here discuss 2 

In order to this, what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure 2 
Give examples of each. 

To which class does he confine incontinence Kara fiipo c 2 
For what reason is tin* vice in this case called incontinence 1 
Explain Aristotle’s illustration of the d\«p ttiojAijc- 
Describe the character of the anparr)z rWAwr. 

What relation subsists between effeminacy aid incout! 
nonce 2 
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Which, is worse to yield to, strong or slight temptations 1 
Do you find a similar maxim in the Rhetoric with respect 
t.o injustice ? 

Why docs he make another division of pleasures here 1 
In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 

uoyQripia 1 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (dTrXwe) ’exist in respect of them ? 
CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality 1 

Give examples of 

From how many causes is brutality produced 1 
Show that you cannot properly term brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome 1 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon¬ 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger ? 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger actc according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious. 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is tbe fact, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question ? 

How does vSpi.e (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question 1 

What does Aristotle say of v€ptg in the Rhetoric 1 
With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant 1 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe- 
late and intemperate 1 
Why can we not 1 
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Can any comparison in point of badness be instituted 
between vice and brutality ? 

CIIAP. VII. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continence 
and patience 1 

What between intemperance and incontinence ? 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to repent¬ 
ance? 

Is it incurable 1 

Which is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi¬ 
nacy ? 

What does Aristotle mean by rpu^i'/ ? 

In what way does he illustrate its nature ? 

In what case is incontinence pardonable ? 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Why are the iKorarwoi less blamcable than other inconti¬ 
nent psrsons ? 

How far is incontinence to bo considered a vice 1 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the inconti¬ 
nent not. 

CIIAP. IX. 

Has the question “ whether the continent is the same as 
ho who adheres to his opinion ” been proposed before ? 

In how many ways may it be considered 1 

State them accurately. 

Show that from the first two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con. 
tinence aud incontinence may be deduced. 

How far do the obstinate resemble, and how far do tney 
differ from, the continent and incontinent? 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those wlio do no* 
abide by a bad resolve ? 
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Is tliere any vicious defect on the subject of continence ? 

State Aristotle’s concluding remarks on the relation of 
continence to temperance. 

CHAP. X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. 

Prove that, owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the former is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle’s illustration here of the incontinent cha¬ 
racter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others 1 


BOOK VIII. 

CHAP. I. 

How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics? 
Would its connection with ethics be considered as import¬ 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is friendship of great practical utility to the young ? 
Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature ? 

flow far does it appear to be the bond of human society 1 
How far does it supply the place of justice ? 

’’Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
arise from similarity of character ? 

What from the reverse ? 

How far are both these theories reconcilable with the 
truth ? 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides ? 
What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedocles ? 
Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of these 
"uestions ? 

What questions does he propose to examine 1 
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CHAP. IL 

How does he propose to commence the inquiry ? 

What are the objects of friendship ? 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or relative good? 

What, then, are the three causes of friendship ? 

Why cannot tlio term friendship be applied to affection 
for inanimate things 1 

What do you call the feeling where there is no recipro¬ 
city ? 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci¬ 
procity ? 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. Ill 

How many species of friendship are there? 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved 1 
Amongst whom is the friendship to xpv*W°v usual!/ 
found ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Amongst whom that (ha to iicu ? 

Why are the young fickle in ffiendsldp ? 

What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality be¬ 
long ? 

Between whom does true friendship subsist ? 

On what is it based ? 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two false kinds 1 
Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Why can it not be rapidly formed ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that the two imperfect species are cotdes of tne 
true. 
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Why is it more permanent than love ? 

Prove that it cannot subsist except between the good, 
whereas the other species can. 

Why is it superior to calumny i 

Why are the false kiuds called friendship at all ? 

Are the two false kinds ever found combined 1 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on friendship ? 

Why are the old and morose ill-suited to friendship 1 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to maintain 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate 1 

Distinguish between fiXrjmt and fi\ln. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. YI. 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel tivom 1 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds! 

Which of the two false kinds mast l-esembles the true 1 

Why is this the case ? 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need ? 

How are men in power influenced in their choice of friends 1 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man aud a great man ! 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated of, equality 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence 1 

Between parties who are unequal, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger 1 

What contrast does Aristotle here draw between justice 
and friendship 1 
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Show tl at even between persons unequal, equality in 
some sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question lias arisen from the fact, that friendship 
ceases in cases of great inequality ? 

CHAP. VIII. 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour ? 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment? 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers 1 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked ? 

Show that friendship cih to x( y 'i' TL l J0i ' i s produced by the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

What is tho relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship ? 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koivwvlm. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several koipu/vIcu, 


CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 
How many corruptions of them ? 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 
Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in tho 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the forma passes into its corresponding 
irruption. 
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Give the parallels to those forms of government which 
exist in. private life. 


CHAP. XI. 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and friendship which exists in each form of government and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendship and justice exist in a despotism ? 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between a 
master and a slave ? 

Compare on these points despotisms arid democracies. 
CHAP. XII. 

On wbat does the friendship which subsists between rela¬ 
tions depend 1 

Compare the grounds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the iiffection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers ? 

What is the origin of fraternal love 1 

Why does it resemble that between companions 1 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela¬ 
tions 1 

Why does the friendship between relations include more 
of the r/dv and yfo/cripor than any others? 

What is the origin of conjugal love or friendship ? 

On what is it based ? 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons t 

CHAP, XIII. 

In which kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly arise 1 

For what reason 1 

Why are friends Sia to aynOuv not inclined to complain 1 

Why are disputes unusual between friends Sia tv i) 0 o 1 

What are the subdivisions of friendship cm ro -^pr\aifxov ? 

Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
the question of disputes. 
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Wliat rule does Aristotle lay down to guide us in recog¬ 
nizing an obligation 1 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
on the receiver, or the benevolence of the doer 1 

How is this question to be answered in the case of friend¬ 
ships Ctu to ayaDoy 1 

CHAP. XIV. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal friendships ? 

What is the view taken by the superior 1 

What argument is used by the inferior 1 

How does Aristotle settle tho question between the two 
parties 1 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of unequal friends 1 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations 1 


BOOK IX. 

CHAP. I. 

What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
friendships 1 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what complaints arise 1 

On what is this friendship founded, and therefore why is 
it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent 1 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the story of the 
musician ? 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation ? 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras ? 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists, 
and why was it so 1 

What rule must be observed when no previous agreement 
has been made 1 
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Wiiy must the same rule be observed between teacher and 
pupil 1 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta¬ 
tion of a return is avowed ? 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value 
of what he has received 1 

CHAP. II. 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connection 
with this subject. 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule “ to be just before you are generous ” admit 
of exceptions 1 

State what thoy arc, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance 1 

How should we meet the difficulty 1 

CHAP. III. 

On what grounds may friendships be dissolved 1 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship 1 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
friends 1 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
character t 

What is an absolute duty in such a case 1 

What is to be done if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues unchanged 1 

CHAP. IY. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 

State the definitions which aro commonly given of a 
friend. 
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Show that a good man entertains all these characteristic 
feelings towards himself. 

What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
the intellectual principle in man ? 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
>f a god 1 

Why is a good man fond of self-communion ? 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
ian he a friend to himself ? 

What objection may be urged to Aristotle’s theory ? 

How may it be answered 1 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a friend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty ? 

CHAP. V. 

Show that good-will is neither friendship nor fondness. 

Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically 1 

Into which species of friendship may it he improved 1 

Why does it not becomo either of the other two ? 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will ? 

CHAP. VI. 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 

To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply ? 

In what cases is the former term used ? 

Illustrate it from politics, and from the Phcenissse, 

Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 

Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 

Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Compare the feelings of benefactors, and those whom they 
have benefited. 
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Is the result; such as might have been expected ? 

How do most persons account for the existence of this 
result 1 

What would Epicharmus say of the account thus given ? 

What does Aristotle consider the true account ? 

Illust -ate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 

By hew many arguments does Aristotle prove his point ? 

State them all in order. 

CHAP. VIII. 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed ? 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love 1 

Show that facts contradict the view that self-love is always 
wrong. 

Quoto the proverbs winch Aristotle adduces in support 
of Ids view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses ? 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able? 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used ? 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used ? 

Prove that tins is the case. 

In order to this, show that tho intellectual principle 
constitutes each man’s self. 

What advantage results to society from real self-love ? 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love ? 

How will this motive lead the good man to act under 
certain circumstances ? 


CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy mail ? 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion 1 
How can it be refuted by considering the nature of bene¬ 
ficence ? 
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What question arises out of this consideration as to the 
comparative need of friends in prosperity and adversity 1 

How does the nature of man contradict this commonly 
received opinion 1 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same fact from the pleasure which is derived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered as applicable to friendship 1 

Does tliis precept certainly apply to the case of friend¬ 
ships cut to nf>i]ainov and 8id rc ijev ? 

Why so 1 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 

How is tliis illustrated by referring to political commu¬ 
nities 1 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number 1 

What other fact ought we to keep in mind 1 

Why is it difficult to sympathize with many ? 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point 1 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
with everybody 1 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name 1 

CHAP. XI. 

Prove that friends are requisite both in prosperity and 
adversity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity ? 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 
adversity 1 
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What is the reason that friendship diminishes the weight 
of affliction 1 

Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this question to 
any length 1 

Is not the effect produced hy the presence of a friend 
on a man under calamity of a mixed hind ? 

Under such circumstances, what is the conduct of the 
manly character 1 

What is our duty in such circumstances 1 

What are the advantages of fiiends when we are in 
prosperity 1 

How should we treat our friends when we are in adver¬ 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity 1 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy 1 

What is the general conclusion to which Aristotle comes ? 

CIIAP. XII. 

What is the chief bond of friendship 1 

Is the case the same in love 1 

How do men usually Like to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends ? 

Hence, what effect is produced on the friendship of the 
wicked 1 

What on that of the good 1 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 


BOOK X 

CHAP. 1. 

Give Aristotle’s reasons for entering upon a liseussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject 1 

What arc the grounds and motives for them ? 
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Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to pursue ? 

How must the truth of theories he proved ? 

To what difficulty is he liable who declaims against plea* 
«ure ? 

CHAP. II. 

What was the opinion of Eudoxus 1 

What were the grounds of it 1 

How does he argue in favour of it 1 

State Ms four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that Ids views found favour 1 

What objection is first made to his theory 1 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that b) 
wliich Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good i 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus bo 
answered ? 

CHAP. ill. 

How many objections are made to Ms second position 
What are they 1 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation 1 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris¬ 
totle 1 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, bow would 
you answer tMs t 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What further illustrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good; 
(2) that neither ever)- eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure eligible t 


CHAP. TV, 

Explab what is meant by fi\ov ™, by the example of 
Sight 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs from a motion or a 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle’s theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleas uni makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuously. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life 1 

CHAP. y. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 
energies. 

(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea¬ 
sures. 

(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a liinderance to other energies. 

If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant ? 

When are we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
once ? 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures 1 

Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them'( 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

Describe then fully true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
investigates its nature. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Why does Aristotle now return to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness 1 

What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so 1 

What division does he make of energies 1 

To which of these classes does happiness belong 1 

Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible for 
their own sakes? 

Are amusements of this number 1 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness 1 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its own 
sake. 

Wiry cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness 1 
CHAP. VII. 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the* best part 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous, 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consistent 
with a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest 1 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of tho intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition tV /3io> reXela added 1 

How far may men he considered capable of enjoying such 
happiness 1 

What, then, must he our earnest endeavour, if we would 
possess this happiness 1 

Prove that this happiness is most proper to man, 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far is moral virtue productive of happiness ? 

Does moral virtue depend at all upon a man’s physical 
constitution ? 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue as 
regards external goods, 
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How does the example of the gods support Aristotle’s 
view 1 

How does the case of the lower animals support it ? 

On what, then, will the degree of happiness depend 1 
But though contemplative happiness is independent of 
external goods, are they necessary to man 1 
To what extent are they necessary 1 
What argument may be drawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ? 

Compare Aristotle’s statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle’s favour, still what is the grand test 1 

Who is likely to bo the greatest favourite of the gods 1 

CHAR JX. 

What is the general object of this chapter t 
What is the proper end of all ethical investigations 1 
In what do moral precepts fail, and how far are they 
useful 1 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masses ? 
By how many means is it supposed that men aro made 
virtuous 1 

How many of these are in our oower 1 
To wliat influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts 1 
Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessaiy, in 
order to learn 1 

How is that to be acquired 1 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to tho young, or to be far 
more comprehensive 1 

Hence, what views have heeu held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority 1 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education 1 
If the state neglects this duty, what subject m,ust privato 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully 1 

What are the advantages of a system of private- education 
over a public one 1 
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Does this also show the importance of the knowledge of 
the principles of legislation ? 

Whence is this knowledge to be obtained ? 

To whom would the student apply in vain ? 

"Why so 1 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have fallen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
far are they useful 1 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation 1 

How docs this lead him to undertake a treatise on 
jKilitics 1 
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Accidental injure, 138. 1 

Accidents, how far they affect, happi¬ 
ness, 25. 

Actions, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed, 54, and n.; done from 
Srvp.bg and IniQvpia, ib . 

/Eschylus, 48. 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anaxagoras, 162, 284. 

An&xandrides, 200. 

Anger, 139 ; natural, 1112. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argivea, mistake of the, 78. 

Arguments from principles, and vice 

t leradf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Platons, l,n..- most practical, 
reconciled with others, 18; poli¬ 
tics, 292 *, idea of the soul after 
death, 23, ».; antagonistic to as¬ 
ceticism, 255, n. 

Arrogance, 48, 110. 

Art, with what conversant., 156. 

Asceticism, 255, n. 

Authority, 170. 

A ypiot, 112, 113. 


'Avxivota, 166. 

'Acsicavrot, 52, n. 
tf/jQnrriQ, 152, 170. 

’AffoXatna, 85. 

Aicpo^oXoc, its derivation, 106. 

I ’AvakyriroL, 73. 

'Apimcoi, 107. 

' Aptrri, 43, n. 

*Api<jroi f 119. 

'AtvxW* 1 ' “/sdpnjfio, aud ddiKtfpa 
differ, 139. 

AvrdpKtia, 15. 


B. 

Bashfulness, 49. 

Benefactors love more than those 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, how applicable to man, 26 ; 
to the gods, 28. 

Brasidas, 135, and «. 

Brave men, how fearless, 73 ; de¬ 
fined, ib .; their excesses and de¬ 
fects ib. 

Brutality, 178, 189, ei seq. y 193. 

Brutes not happy, 22 ; nor incon. 
tinent, 85. 

Butler, 39, n .; 283, «. 

Bavavuia, 93. 

BavKonavovpyog, 111, rt. 

iiiatog, 8, n. 

BXd€ai, 139. 

BaipoXo^ot, 112, 113. 
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C. 

Callisthenes, 101, ». 

Calypso, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Carcinus, 195. 

Casuistic ethics, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, n. 

Catiline, 91, n. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happiness,21. 

Children, a bond of union, 227, 

Cicero, 13, n.; 41, n. 

Cleverness, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib. 

Clownishness, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa¬ 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70; moral, 71; when 
shown by the brave, ib .,• not in 
all kinds of death, ib ,; five spuri¬ 
ous kinds of, 74—78 ; conversant 
with rd i/ioGtpd, 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclops, 288. 

Cynics, 38, n. 

XrrpiEVTff, 7, n. 

D. 

Dead, whether affected by the condi¬ 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; differs from 
investigation, ib.; not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib.; how limited, 162 ; 
good, 165, 167' 


Democracy, 221,222 } favourable tn 
friendships, 224. 

Demodocus, 197. 

Desires twofold, 82; rules concern 
ing the, 85. 

Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 231, n. 

Due to be given to all, 237, 

ArtXoi, 73. 

AtdOsffic, 42, 

Aiavoia , 152, n . 

Micatov, its etymology, 127. 
AuccuoTTpayriiici and OLtcaitofACt, 137. 
AtivapiQ, 2, 254, n ♦ 

&v<tko\qi, 107. 


E. 

Education, early, important, 35, 3" ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces¬ 
sary for adults, ib .; public and 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1; of two kinds, 2, 
ami n.; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283, 

Energy, 2, 24, 25 ; and habit re¬ 

ciprocal, 37. 

Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con¬ 
ducive to permanence, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, ti,, a 
r political treatise, 3. 

Eudoxus, 28, 262, 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204; Alcmseon, 55 and a. 
Cresphontes, 58, n. ,■ Bellerophon 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Philoctetea, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. 

Exactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how far to be required, 
ib.y 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect fatal to virtue, 
admitted by actions, 36. 

Experience in politics useful, 290. 
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External goods, 20, 24, 284. 
Extremes compared, 50; with the 
means. 51. 

Eipojp, 102, n ., 109. 

'Epyov of man, 15, 16 ; defined ac¬ 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; tv reXenp, 17. 

Yuv(5ov\ia t 167. 

Evvoia, 212, 243. 

EurpdwtXot, 112. 

'HiJnf and apftrjcoc differ, 109. 


F. 

Facts to be known before reasons, 
6, 17. 

Favour, how measured, 23C. 

Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feeling, 169. 

Flattery, 49. 

Friend defined, 241; a second self, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
et seq.; when needed, 258 et seq. 

Friendship, 49, 202, n.: natural, 
203; supersedes justice, 204; 
whether it is resemblance, ib .; its 
connection witli love, 205 ; three 
kinds of, 206 et seq.; of the 
young, old, &c., ib., 208; rare 
and a work of time, 209 ; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the good 
alone safe, ib. ; other distinctions 
of, 211 et seq., 213 et seq.; be¬ 
tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216; consists in 
loving rather than being loved, 
217; its conditions, ib, ; Aid to 
218 ; political or social, 
219 et seq.; under forms of go¬ 
vernment, 223 et seq. ; of com¬ 
panions, relations, &c., 224 et 
seq.; of parents, brothels, 225; 
of children, of men towards the 
gods, of husband and wife, 226 ; 
of utility subject to disputes, 227 
etseq .; did to xp l h (Tl l i0v t w °fold, 
legal, 228 ; moral, 229 ; prefe¬ 
rence its measure, 230; comp* tints 
in unequal friendship* 


also in states, 231 ; preservative* 
of. 233 et seq., when to be dis¬ 
solved, 238 et seq.; moral advan¬ 
tage of, 260. 


G. 

Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

Glaucus, 140. 

“ Good,” the, that at which all things 
aim, 1,5, 14; of man, its end, uti¬ 
lity, and bearing on the treatise on 
Ethics, 3; a universal, not accord¬ 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12 ; analogically 
considered, ib. : the most final, 14; 
general sketch or outline of the, 17 ; 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19; 
essentially pleasant, ib. ; external* 
contributes to happiness, 20 ; the, 
ore friends absolutely, 209 ; to 
themselves, 240; how affected, 
241 ; ways of becoming, 287; 
good-will, 243, 244. 

Government, civil, its three forms, 
and their deflections, 220 ; of a 
family and a state bear analogy, 
222 . 

Graces, temples of the, 129 and ». 

TMnxpot, 91. 

Vvutfii), 168. 

IVwpip.a, either u7r\u>q or 7//-UV, 6. 


H. 

Habit, 33, n., 37, 41; less volun¬ 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
different views of, ib. y 7 ; itspra- 
cognita, or requisites, 15—21, 
276; how acquired, 21; a divine 
gift, ib.; not a cvvapiQ, nor of rd 
i7raiptrd, ib.; contemplative, 278; 
most near to a divine life, 280 j 
intellectual superior to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires friends, 
252 ; of what kind, 253. 

Heraclitus, 185. 
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INDEX* 


Hermfeum, 76 and ». 

Hesiod, 7, 204., 234. 

Homer, 52, 53, 64,' 74, 75, 77, 82, 
93, 96, 101, 140, 177, 192, 203, 
204, 222, 237, 288. 

Homer’s ** Margites,” 160. 


I. 

Ideal good not useful, 13. 

Ideas of Plato, 9 n. ; rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 
how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two* kinds, 57; when 
pardonable, 58. 

Uliberality, 90; incurable, 91; it s 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. 

Incontinence, how it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 et sag.; with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et seq. ,■ 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191; differs from effemi¬ 
nacy, 194; its divisions, 195; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
8eq. i from obstinacy, 198 et teg.; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, ib*; of the cho¬ 
leric, 201. 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. 

Injure, a man cannot himself, 140, 
146, et seq. 

Injury, whether worse to do or re¬ 
ceive, 148its conditions, 141 
and n., et seq. 

Injustice, 116 et seq., 132; parti¬ 
cular, 120. 

Intellect, 152 et seq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its object, 1C8. 

Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
i94. 

Intimacy, most desirable for friends, 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169, n.; its kinds, 
170. 

Involuntary actions, 54; how resem¬ 
bling voluntary, 55 ; bow received. 


ib rd fh* dyvotuv , 56 ; non-vo¬ 
luntary, 57 ; tested by repentance, 
ib. 

Irascibility, its divisions, 106. 


J. 

Just acts and men, 40; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, 116, and w., three 

requisites of, 117; and injustice, 
how meant, t b .; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120 etseq.; dis¬ 
tributive, 122, 123, et seq .; cor¬ 
rective, 123, 126; in transactions, 
125 et seq.; political, 133 and n. ,* 
economical, 135; natural and 
legal, 135 et seq .; before gene¬ 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 


K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
K ififUtfig, 91. 

Kh'7jfTiq, 268, n. 

Kprfrriq f 269, n. 
Kv/iivo7rpt<m|£, 91. 


L. 

Lacedaemonians, 29, 71, 101, 178* 
288 ; their dress, 111. 

Law, how connected with justice* 
118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
29°. 

Lesbian buildings, 146. 

Liberality, 47, 86 ; its purpose, mo¬ 
tive, and manner, 87 i of receiv¬ 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
those who inherit wealth, ib. / dif¬ 
ferent from prodigality, 89, 
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Lives not conducive to happiness, Novices, unfit students of ethics, 5. 

which, 7, 8. Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

Loss and gain, 127. Platonic ideas concerning, 10, 

Love, its objects, 205 ; of henefac- and n. 

tors strongest, 246. Noiie, 151, 152, 159. 

Auroupyia, 230, «. 

\6yov t'xfti'used ambiguously, 31,n. 

\.uncoiiiTi)Q, 92. 

Obstinacy, 198 j its divisions, ib. 

M. et se 1- 

Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 


Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n .; con¬ 
versant with honour and goodness, 
98 j the ornament of virtues, 99 j 
variously considered, ib., 102. 

Magnificence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94—96. 

Malevolence. 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actions, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and this twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or passion, ib.; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is xpu'n or 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and dsfect, 105, 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitude, led by fear, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

Moedpioc, 28, n. 

MiKpdd/«x°C> 97, 102. 

Murat rrpdjfif, 54. 


N. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, n 
Neoptolemus, 181, 199. 
Nicomachus, I, ». 

Niobe, 188. 


determined, 138. 

Oligarchy, 221. 

Olympic games, 19. 

'Ofiovota, 245. 

"Opr&c, 152. 

P. 

Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, n. ; his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n,; his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n .; arguments 
on pleasure refuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul¬ 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantness, 48. 

Pleasure and pain the test of habits, 
37; pleasureleads most men astray, 
65 ; why discussed, 261 ; erroneous 
ideas of, ib.; opinions concerning, 
262 el seq.; defined, 268 ; per¬ 
fects every energy, ib. etseq .; and 
aiaOrjtng, dtauoia, and &rui pia, 
270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, or vice versd, 271; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib.; smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et seq. „■ opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in goodness, ib. ; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and ani¬ 
mals, ib. 
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Pontus, savages of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin¬ 
guished from “ the voluntary,” 
59; not Em0vp,ia^vpbQ^(5ovXi](TiQ, 
or 86%a, CO; defined, Cl, 64; 
constitutes an injurv, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 

Prodigality, 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Prudence, 156; different from know¬ 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 158; its 
distinctions, 163, n.; not science, 
165; its utility,*171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 

Ilrmicd, 75, n. 

llapafftirtavra. (frevyiiv, 98, n. 

IT tptairra, 20, n. 

UoirjatQ and ? TpctZiQ, 155. 

HopvoisiXTKni, 192. 

$EtdojXot, 91. 

and (fnXia , 212. 

1G4, 

' i P))(pi<rp.a,Vbb, n. 


R. 

Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, ib, ; difficult to dis¬ 
cover, ib ». 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, n. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of an involuntary 
action, 57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; kclt araKoyiav y ib. 

Return to be made according to abi¬ 
lity, 231. 

Rhadaraanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

‘Pd&'W/c* 269, n. 


$. 

Satyrus, IBS. 
Science, 155. 


Scythians punished by Venus, 195, w, 

Self-love, 242, 248, n its kinds 
249 et seq. 

Shame, adapted to youth, not the 
proof of a good man, 114. 

Simonides, 89. 

Social life, the knowledge of, 161 
differs from prudence, 163, 

Socrates, 111, 161, w., 175, 179 
186, 75, n. 

Solon, 22, 284. 

Sophists, 111, 290. 

Sophocles, 181, 199. 

Soul, its condition after death, 23,«. ■ 
its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; iti 
virtues, ib.; Xoyucr) and ldXoyo£ 
30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151 

Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, ». 

Stoics, 8, n. 

Student, of what kind fit for etiiici, 
4, 5, 6. 

Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 

Synthesis, 6, n. 

SwaWaypaTct, 123. 

Xftxppoavi'ii, 104, n . 

T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 
from courage, 83; described, ib. * 
questions on, 179 et seq. 

Thales, 162. 

Theocritus, 77. 

Theodectes, 195. 

Theognis, 254, 285. 

Theory of virtue not sufficient, 285. 

Thermopylae, treatment of the Persian 
soldiers at, 75, n 

Timocracy, 221, 222. 

Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 

Transactions, twofold, 123- 

Truth, its mean, excess, and defect, 
48, 109, 152. 

Tyranny, 221; adverse to friendships 
224, l3iog rtXurtc, 17, 22. 

Tift/), 98, n.; distinguished from r4 
icaXov, 103, ». 
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I'oKiaral, 92. 

To ti ijv elyai, 46, n. 
TpMjpapxiH, 93, n. 
Qtupol, 93, n. 
QpaotTe, 73. 


U. 

Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 
245. 

Unhappiness produced by /inrijrii 
and 0aoXa, 26. 


V. 

Vain man, who, 97, 103. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, over fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29; 
human, id .; of the soul, ii. .- 
various divisions of, 30 et seq. < 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, iti.; and 
vice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre¬ 
served, 35 ; conversant with plea¬ 
sure and pain, 37, 38 ; not d?r fi¬ 
esta, 38; acquired by virtuous 


actions, S9; but not so in arts, 
40; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
iriif)?) nor SvvdfiUQ, but sjrif, 42 
(see n. ib .); a mean state, 43; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
aKporrjC, 45 ; three nameless so¬ 
cial virtues, and Others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and ».,■ objections to this state¬ 
ment, 67—70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; social, 107 ; its mean 
is ipi\ta dvtv 7oii aripyttv, 108; 
proper, 174; natural, ib. ; heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it haa the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
05. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 


W. 

Wisdom, 160, and its kinds, ib. 
how compounded, ib .; objections 
to its utility considered, 171 et sea 
Wit, 48 ( its kinds, 112, 113. 
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— The French Revolution of 1848, 
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Complete Edition. Portrait. 


LAMBS (Charles) Specimens of 
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Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

LANZI'8 History of Painting In 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the 18th 
Century. With Memoir of the Author. 
Portraits of RafFaeiie, Titian, and Cor¬ 
reggio. after the Artists themselves. Trans, 
by T. Roscoe, 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERGS England under the 

Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans* by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A, 2 vols. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, Com¬ 
plete. By E. Bell, M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 vols. 

-Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancients, 
Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works, con¬ 
taining Human Understanding, with Bishop 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Opinions, Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vols, 

- Life and Letters, with Extracts from 

his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART (J. OJ-tto Burns. 
LONSDALE (Lord).^SV<r Carrel. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk* Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. With Life by A. Chalmers, and 
Luther’s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 

—- Autobiography.— See Michelet . 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo¬ 
rence, The Prince, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait, 

MARLOWE. Poems of.— See Greene . 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 

of England (including History ofthe Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols, 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 

from he Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET’S Autobiography of 

Luther Trans, by W. Hazlitt. With 
Notes. 

- The French Revolution to the 

Flight of the King in 1791. N, S. 

MIGNET’S The French Revolution, 

from 1785 to 18 14. Portrait of Napoleon. 
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MILTON’S Prose Works, With Pre. j 
face, Preliminary Remarks by j. A, St, 
John, and Index. 5 vois. 

—— Poetical Works. With 120 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. II.—Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to al! the Poem>, ! 

MIT FORD’S (Misa) Our Village, 

Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 

2 Engravings. 2 vols. I 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. I j 

English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

* It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translation of 
Moliure as can be given Academy. 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. With steel plates. 2 
vols, 5$. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 

Revised Edition, with D’Alembert’s Analy¬ 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A,) History of the 

Christian Religion and Church. Trans, by . 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. ; 
■— Life of Jesus Christ, in its His¬ 
torical Connexion and Development. 

-The Planting and Training of 

the Christian^ Church by the Apostles. ! 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- j 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. : 

— Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. E. Ry- , 
land. 2 vols. 

-Memorials of Christian Life in 

the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J. E. ! 
Ryland. j 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the Sara- i 

cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof, of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge, Portrait of Mo¬ 
hammed. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts, Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient Eng¬ 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, ; 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of Uter date. With Essay on j 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols, 1 


PHILIP DE COM MINES. Memoirs 

of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the Histoiy of 
Louis XI., by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes by A. R. Scoble. Portraits. 
2 vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Newly Trans¬ 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M,A M> late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A, 
4 vols. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 

from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic Works, 

A metrical English version, with Bio¬ 
graphical notice. Iiy R. Bruce Boswell, 
M.A., Oxon. Vol. 1 . 

Contents The Thebaid — Alexander 
the Great—-Andromache—'The Litigants— 
Britannic us—Berenice. 

RANKE (L.) History of the Popes, 

their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the j6th and 17th 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. 

— History of Servia. Trans, by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 

-History of the Latin and Teu¬ 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Trans, by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist s 
‘History of the English Constitution.' 

REUMONT (Alfred de).— See Cara/as. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Work*. 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols, 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 

a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

-— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 
The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Leo X., with 

Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser¬ 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits. 

2 vols. 

-— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called 1 The 
Magnificentwith Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 
RUSSIA, History of, from the 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly, 3 Portraits. 2 vois. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES . 


SCHILLER’S Works. 7 vols. 

Vol. 1 .—H istory of the Thirty Y ears’ War, 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. If.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Hemy IV. Translated by Rev, A. J. \V. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

Vol. III.—Don Carlos. R. I). Boy Ian 
—Mary Stuart. MelHsh—Maid of Or¬ 
leans. Anna Swauwick—Bride of Mes¬ 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 
Vol. IV.—-Robbers—-Fiesco—Love and 
Intrigue—Demetrius—Ghost Seer—Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 
Vol. V,—Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 
Vol. VI.—Essays, A&sthetical and Philo¬ 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri¬ 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstein's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piceoloiuini ami Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Colt-ridge.—William 
Tell. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C. B., LL.D. 1 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- j 

spondence between, from a.d. 1794-1805. j 
With Short Notes by L. Dora Schmitz. 

2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of i 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

-The History of Literatur e, Ancient 

and Modern. 

—— The Philosophy of History, With j 
Memoir and Portrait. 

- Modem History, with the Lectures 

entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. By L. Purcel 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

-jEgthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re¬ 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis¬ 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 
SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature, By J. Black. With Me¬ 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 
SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Retsstnann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

-- Early Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert, 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE (William). A 

Literary Biography by Karl Fixe, Ph.Th, 
f .L.U. Translated by L. Dora Schiiiitz, r.v, ; 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). 

8KEAT (Rev. W. W.)-.SVe Chancer, 

SISMONDJ’S History of the Litera¬ 
ture of tlie South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and 1 )ante. 2 vols. 
n The specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, ami Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With ar Introduction by Ernest 
Belfort Bax. 2 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For¬ 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 

Modem History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

—- Lectures on the French Revolu¬ 
tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY ,—See Cowher^ Wesley^ and 
(Illustrated Library) Nelson, 

STURM’S Morning Communings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes ami Historical Introduction. 4 Por¬ 
traits. 4 vols, 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain¬ 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse¬ 
quences in England and the Continent, 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por¬ 
traits, 2 vols. 

TROYE’S (Jean de). — See Philip de 
Committee. 

ULRICI (Dr .)—See Shakespeare. 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por¬ 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI, being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis, 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey- Portrait. 5*. 

WHEATLEY, A Rational Illustra¬ 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece, 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France, 
Edited by Miss Botham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 9 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 

22 Volumes at each. (5 l. 1 os. per set.) 


EVELYN’S Diary and Correspond¬ 
ence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren¬ 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vols. N. S. 45 Engravings (after Van¬ 
dyke, Lely, Kneiler, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B,—This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEFYS’ Diary and Correspondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. JV . S, With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En¬ 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely. 
Holbein Kneiler, & c .). 


JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 

England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

-Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 
NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND’S (Affnes) Lives of the 

Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest, From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols* 
N. S, 

——- Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

>7 (Fols. at 5-!. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (3/. 19s. per set.) 

-11 nviyamitvt 01. d AH- i T.OllTO a r tVi (1 flAlanna nf TnfnrAMr 


BACO^s jfovum Organum and Ad* 

vannt einen t G f Learning. With Notes by 
J- A)evey, M.A. 

B-AA. A Handbook of the History 

c /f Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 

1 Prolegomena.’ 5 s. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours tie Philosophic Positive . By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe.’ 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe. 

2 vols. 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of History, By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

-Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio¬ 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo* 

sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3^. 6<t. each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols, 

Voh I.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
—•Political Treatise. 

Voi, II.— Improvement of the Under¬ 
standing—Ethics—Letters. 

TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev, A. 
Johnson, M.A* 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IJ Voh. at 5j. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (3 1 . 135. (id. per set.) 


BLEEK. Introduction to the Old 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
under the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln, 2 vols. 

CH ILLINGWORTH'S Religion of 

Protestants. 31. td. 

EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History 

of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Trans, by Rev.. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. 

—See Theodoret. 

HARDWICK. History of the Articles 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. Numerous W oodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D-D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDAEUS, Works of. The 

Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 

History of,-—See Sozomen. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History* 

Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.d. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 

a.d. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Vales ins, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His 
toky ok PhilosiO.RG 1US, as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by lTev, E. Walford,M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and E yAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church froi' 1 * a.d. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of h^opsuestia, a.d. 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.' d * 544- With 
Memoirs. ^ 

WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 

Synopsis of the Four Gospels. \ Trans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Voh. at 5.V. each, (8/. i$s. per set,) 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 

Bede, 

ASSER’S Life of Alfred.— See Six O. E. 

Chronicles . 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chroniclr. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J, A, Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 

sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- j 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
(glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tup per, D.C.L. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus¬ 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro¬ 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super¬ 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES Of the CKtJSADES^ 

Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof¬ 
frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis¬ 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso¬ 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, an anged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F, Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Szewulf, Sigurd, Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeviile, 
De la Brocqui&re, and Maundrell; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright, Map of Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY . 


II 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early En¬ 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
C<cur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&e. With Historical Introduction by J.O. ] 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- ! 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHEL WERD, Chronicle of.— See 

Six O. E. Chronicles. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of.— See Six O. E. Chronicles. I 

GESTA ROMANOIIUM, or Enter- j 

taming Moral Stories invented by the ; 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. : 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. \ 

GILD AS. Chronicle of.— See Six O. E, 

Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- j 

cal Works. Containing Topography of : 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of ! 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary ! 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, ; 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare, 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S Hla- 

tory of the English, from the Roman In¬ 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 

INGULPH'S Chronicles of the Abbey 

of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H- T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My¬ 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis¬ 
piece by Cruiksh&nk. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 1 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- i 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By \ 
L. and J, B. Horner- Maps and Coloured J 
View of Mount Barkal. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Pro.sk 
Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ‘ Eyrbyggia Saga ’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels 5 with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T, Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English Hia- 

tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3vols.— 
See also Roger 0/ Wendover. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re¬ 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be¬ 
ginning of the World to a.d. 1307, By 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of. — See Six 

j O. E. Chronicles . 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
I Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
f Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
j Chronicle ok St. Evroult, With Gene¬ 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred tho 

Great. To which is appended Alfred's 
! Anclo-Saxon Version okOrosius. With 
literal Translation tnterpaged, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 

[ RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

j Chronicle of.— See Six O. E. Chronicles . 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 

English History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu¬ 
rope from a.d. 732 to a.d. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Floweru 

of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
a.d. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES ; 

viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni 
\ * cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
i D.C.L. Portrait ot Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen, By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece, 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu¬ 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe, 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

84 Vols. at 5-f. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (20/. i8j. 6 d. per set.) 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 

the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans, a vols. 

ANDERSEN'S Danish Fairy Tales. 

By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioao. In 

English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BECHSTEIN’S Cage and Chamber 

Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 1 
Together with Swkkt's British War- : 
i’-leks. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botia and La yard . 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 

7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 

BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at; Hatl- 

don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 1 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after i 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know¬ 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRU1KSH ANK'S Three Courses and 

a Dessert; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

- Punch and Judy. The Dialogue of 

the Puppet Show; an Account of its Origin, 

&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank, 

DIDRON’S Christian Iconography; : 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Jlidron. Trans, j 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with j 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol, l. The History of the Nimbus, the j 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations j 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; j 
The Soul; The Christian Scheme. Appen- | 
dices. 


DANTE, in English Verse, byl. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman, 

DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : its Build¬ 
ings and Antiquities, An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H, Dyer, LL.D, 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, 7 s. 6d. 

- Rome : History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 

GI|L BLAS. The Adventures of. 

From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Sniirke, and 10 Etch¬ 
ings by Cruikshank. 6x2 pages, fa. 

GRIMM’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3.5, 6 d. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en¬ 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

HOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen¬ 
dar of the Seasons; embodying Aiktn’s 
Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 100 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

His Orical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and Landseer. 

KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 

Gems or Decorative Stones. Illustra¬ 
tions. 6 j. 

-Natural History of Precious 

Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6 s. 

KITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, 
and Topographical Sketches. 42 coloured 
Maps. 

KRTJMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Illus¬ 
trations. 

LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on Egypt. 

Edom* and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps, 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRAR Y. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of nluBtriona 

Personages of Great Britain, with Bio¬ 
graphical and Historical Memoirs* 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com¬ 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetical WorkB, 

including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by liirket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

- Without the Illustrations, 3s. bd* 

Proae Works. With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na¬ 
turalist, Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Master. 

man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific . 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3.?. 6 d. 

.-Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3$. 6 d. 

- Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ¬ 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan¬ 
field, R.A. 31. 6d. 

--Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 

and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 3,?, 6d, 

- Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel, 3.?. 6d. 

- Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 3*. 6 d. 

-Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 
- Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus¬ 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3.S. 6d. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling. 

ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatremere de Quincy. Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. 

MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from tha Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest- Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 

MUDIE’S History of British Birds, 

Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a vols. 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P, H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 

NICOLINI’S History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De¬ 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Triumphs, 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING’S History of the Rapes 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis op 
the Natural History ok Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 
Plates 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modem Geography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 coloured Maps. 

-Without the Maps, 3$. 6d. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 

Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R, 
Carruthers- 2 vols. 

- Homer’s Iliad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev.. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

- Homer’s OdysBey, with the Battle 

of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators incluaing Chapman. In¬ 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs, 

-- Life, including many of his Letters. 

By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu, Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col¬ 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

-With coloured Illustrations, 10 s. 6d. 

PROUT’S (Father) Rellques. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with _ the Author's last corrections and 
additions. 21 Etchings by D, Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage¬ 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘ Craven.' 6 * 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re¬ 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after S tot hard and Harvey. 

-Without the Engravings, v 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins cf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C- A. Eaton. 34 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARPE (8.) The History of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.p. 640. 2 Maps and up¬ 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav¬ 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por¬ 
traits, 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S British Warblers. $s.—Se* 

Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE GENU; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Sou of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer¬ 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wiffen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con¬ 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, or the 

Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me¬ 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 

-Lives of Donne,Wotton. Hooker, 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re¬ 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 

-Victories of .—See MaxivrU. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Archeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 

borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits ami 
coloured Plates. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek, and Latin. 

103 Vols . at 5-f. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (25/, 4 s. (yd. per set.) 


JESCHYLUSj The Dromots of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 

-The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B-A. Portrait. 3J. 6 a. 

AMMIANUS MARCEL LINUS. His¬ 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con¬ 
stantins, Julian, Jovianus/Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7 s. 6<f. 


ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 

Thoughts of. Translated literally, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3-r. 6<l. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ‘ The Ar- 

gnuautica.' Translated byE. P. Coleridge. 

APULEIU8, The Works of. Com¬ 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. Tighes Psyche. Frontis 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. Trans., 

with Notes and Extracts from Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 

ARISTOTLE’S Nicomachean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc¬ 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

-- Politics and Economics. Trans., 

with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M‘Mahon, M.A. 

— - History of Animals, In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A, 

— Organon; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3$. 6 d. each. 

- Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 

Hobbes' Analysis, Exam, Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHENiEUS. The DeipnosOphists; 

or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti¬ 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

BION .—See Theocritus . 

CdESAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple¬ 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in¬ 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vigil 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece 

CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

- On Oratory and Orators. With 

Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 
- On the Nature of the Gods, Divi¬ 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul¬ 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 
B.A. 

Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Orations.— Continued. 

- Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato 

Major, an Essay on Old Age; Ladius, an 
I Essay on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis¬ 
trates. Trans,, with Notes, by C. R. Ed¬ 
monds. Portrait, s*- 6a'. 

| DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans,, 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

I Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans¬ 
lations. With Index Verborum (622 pages). 

i - Index Verborum to the above, with the 

1 Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 

i limp cloth. 1$. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
; Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUS. The DiHcOurses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
- troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
I trait. 2 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den¬ 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodorus, 

Longtts, and Achilles Tatius; viz. f The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
! of CHtopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smith, M.A. 

; HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
| Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver¬ 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

■ HOMER’S Iliad. In English Prose, with 

■ Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

j -Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 

I Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
\ Buckley, B.A. 

| HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
i selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait, 3*. 6 d. 

i 

I JULIAN THE EMPEROR. By the 

! Rev. C. W. King, M.A. 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEFOS, and 

Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me¬ 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVY. The History of Rome. Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por¬ 
trait. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

uUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 7 s. 61 . 

MOSCHUS. —See Theocritus. 

OVID’S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 
Translated into English, with Notes ami 
Index, By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A,, 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 2 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of /Esop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof, W, Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To¬ 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra¬ 
ham Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

- Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 

of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
2 vols. 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PUNY. The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosamjuet, M.A. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 

Essays. Trans, by C. W. King, M.A. 

— Ethical Essays. Trans, by A, R, 

| Shillcto, M.A. 

- Lives. See page 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P, 
J, F. Gantdlon, M.A., with metrical ver- 
• sions of Select Elegies by Noit and Ellen, 
j 3s. 6d, 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 

j Trans., with Notes and Biographical 
' Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
i 2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio¬ 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly 

translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A, 

j n. M. 

' SENECA’S Minor Essays. Translated 
by A, Stewart, M.A. 

i SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro¬ 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C- 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
!f and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelvo 
Ciesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

j TACITUS. The Works Of. Trans., 
j with Notes. 2 vols. 
j TERENCE and PH^DRUS. In Eng¬ 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart’s Metrical Version of Phadrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUB, 

and Tyrtams. In Prose, with Notes ana 
j Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver* 
j sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 
THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

TYRT 2 EUS.— See Theocritus . 

VIRGIL. The Worke of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A, Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3$. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J- S- Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

io Vols. at 51. each. (2/. ioj. per set.) 


DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

- The Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. 

Griesbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu¬ 
scripts. 650 pages. 3$. 6 d. 

- or bound up with a Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all 900J. 5** 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2j. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof, Wagner. 2 vols. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus¬ 
trations and 3 Plans. ByJ, W. Donald* 
son, D.D. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Mythology 

I of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 1a 
Plates. 

! HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

i and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

- Analysis and Summary of* with 

I a Synchronistical Table of Events—Tables 
j of Weights, Measures, Money } and Dis¬ 
tances— an Outline of the History and 
Geography—and the Dates completed from 
! Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

j THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
I of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

51 Vols. at 5 s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (l$l. <)s. 6 d. per set.) 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 

Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges- Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 

HOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul. 
too Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

-Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 

its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author's Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

-Kirby on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

-— WhewelPfl Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 35, 6d. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.— 

Continued. 

-Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Intel¬ 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

-Prout’s Treatise on Chemistry, 

Meteorology, and the Function of Diges¬ 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps- 
-Buckland’s Geology and Miner¬ 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Proh Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait- 2 vols. 15*. Vol. 1 . 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter¬ 
press. 

-Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 

Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6 j. 
each. 

- Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex¬ 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3J. 6 d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re¬ 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6r. each. 
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CARPENTER’S Works .-Continued. 

-— Mechanical Philosophy. Astro¬ 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo¬ 
sition. 181 Woodcuts. 

—— Vegetable Physiology and Sys- j 

tematic Botany. A complete Introduction ! 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by , 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

—7 Animal Physiology- Revised Edi- | 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 65. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast I 
of Colours, and their Application to the j 
Arts; including Painting, Decoration, I 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress i 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- j 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans. , 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

—y With an additional series of 16 Plates ! 
in Colours, 7$. 6 rf. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of Magic. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti¬ 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 1 
Rapping, &c. a vols. 

HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy, 

With Vocabulary of the Terms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6a. 
HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of Expert- ' 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
in Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or, Sketch ; 

of a Physical Description of the Universe, j 
Trans, by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, and J 
W. S- Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. | 
3J. 6 d. each, excepting vol. v., $s. 

—~ Personal N arrati ve of his Travels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

— Views of Nature; or, Contem¬ 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C- Otte. 

HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and ; 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JOYCE’S Introduction to the Arte; 

and Sciences, for Schools and ^ Young 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex¬ 
amination Questions. Woodcuts, 3s. 6d, 


JTJKES-BROWNE’S Student's Hand¬ 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 

- The Student’s Handbook of 

Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S-, of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6$, 

-The Building of the British 

Islands. A Study In Geographical Evolu¬ 
tion. By A J, Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7 s. 6d. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 

Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 
MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex¬ 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast- Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

—— Petrifactions and their Teach¬ 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6r. 

—— Wonders of Geology; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno¬ 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and zoo Woodcuts. « 
vols. 7-r. 6d. each. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man, 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 
SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip¬ 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 
STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess Works. — See 

page 21 . 

STOCK HARDT’S Experimental 

Chemistry.^ A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C- W. Heaton, F.C-S. Nu¬ 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi¬ 
gated ; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. 

-— Philosophy of Manufactured, 

or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. I.. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. ?f, 6d. 





REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

GILBAHT’S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Revised to t68i by 

A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. a vols. rot. .V. .S'. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 Volumes at Various Prices. (9/. 5/. per set.) 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W, Rosse. 800 pages, ror. 

—— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology ana 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
3 complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5$. each. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition, fol 

BOND’S Handy-book of Rules and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris¬ 
tian Era. 4 th Edition, 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 

and Technical Terms, used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6r. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul¬ 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5 -J. 

CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch^, 51. 
950 Illustrations. 

—— With the Illustrations colour id , i$s. 
COINS, Manual of.— See Humphreys. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dictionary* 

Containing concise notices of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. 5 s. each. 

DATES, Index of .—Sa Blair. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro¬ 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5$. each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec¬ 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ©f 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con¬ 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A, 6s. 


GAMES, Handbook of. Comprising 
• Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Dexterity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 5*. 
HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary. 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro¬ 
duction. 6s. 

HUMPHREYS* Coin Collectors* 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols, 5J. each. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac¬ 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub¬ 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W- T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3*. 6 d. each. Part XL {Appendix Vol.), 
5 s. Or the 11 parts in 4 vols., half 
morocco, 2/. 2s. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic* 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages. 55. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi¬ 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. jj, 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA, A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3$. 6 d. each, 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con. 
tain mg an entire Republication of Ray's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 

- A Poly &lot of Foreign. Com 

prising French, Italian, German, Dutch 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. Witf 
English Translations. 5J. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J 
Smith, M.A. 5r. 

WRIGHT (Tb*)~ Set Dictionary. 
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BOHN S LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes at 31. 61 . each , excepting those market! otherwise. (2/. Sj. Gt/.perset.) 


BJcjKNSON'S Arne and tlic Fisher 

LasMu. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. II, Low, M.A, 

BURNEY’S Evelina; or, a Young, 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of * Sylvestra,' &c. 


—- Cecilia. With 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 


Introduction and 
a vols. 


DE ST A EL. Corinnc or Italy. 

By Madame <le Stack Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver, 


EBEKS Egyptian Princess. 

by Emma Buchheim. 


Trans, 


FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Rosco'i’s Biography. Cruikshank'$ Ulus- 
trat ions, 

- Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikshank's Illustrations, 5X. 

—- History of Tom Jones, a Found¬ 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 

G ROSSI’S Marco Visconti. Tians. 
by A. F. D. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of ‘ I Promessi Sposi? 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1 vol. sx. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Toni’s 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly, 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY, 

9 Volumes at Various Prices, (2/. 81. 6 <l. per set.) 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con¬ 
nected with the Fine Arts. 

DEMMIN* History of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Deminin.' Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7J- 
FAIR HOLT’S Costume in England. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H, A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings, 2 vols. 5*. 
each. 

Vol. I, History. Vol. II. Glossary, 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Wesrtmacott,_ R.A,, and Memoir o 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6 s. N.S. 


HEATON’S Concise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhousc. 5$. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING bv the 

Royal Academicians, Rarry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R, Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of hi« Works 
byJ.W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5.S. 

PLANCHE'S History of British 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
10th Century. By J. R. Planch6. 400 
Illustrations. 5*. 



LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


7 Volumes a / j.-. each, (i/. 15.1, per set.) 


BOHN'S Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. In 4 voK the press* 

VoU I. — Cricket, by Hon, and Rev. E. ! 
Lyttelton : I.awn Tennis, by H. W. Wilber- ; 
force \ Tennis and Rackets, by Julian i 
Marshall; Golf, byW.T. f .instill: Cy- j 
cling, by II. H. Griffin. I 

Vole If.• -Rowing and Sculling, by W, 
lb Woodgnte : Sailing, by F.. K. Knight; 
Swimming, by Martin Cobbett. 

Vole III.—Athletics, by H. H. Griffin; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassal! ; Asso¬ 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock; Skating, 
by Douglas Adams; Lacrosse, by K. T. 
Sachs; Hockey, by F. S. Cressvvell. 

Vole IV. —Boxing, by K. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Fverui.se, 
by R. O. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipp, 

\Volley: (iymnasiies, by A. F, Jeiikin ; 
Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong: Fencing* 
by li. A, Cohnore Dunn. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. New 

Edition. 2 volumes, 

Vol. f. Taw.k Gamrs, s s. 


Whist, etc.'—Solo Whist, Piquet, Ecartc, 
Euchre, Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napo¬ 
leon, Newmarket, Rouge ct Noir, Pope 
Joan. Speculation, etc. etc., by ‘ Berkeley. 

CHESS CONGRE8S of 1862. A col¬ 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Lowcnthal. New Litton, 54. 

MORPHY’S Game* of Che**, being 

the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Lbwcnthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

STAUNTON’S CheM-Player’a Hand¬ 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro¬ 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia¬ 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece- 

—— Chaus Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
| a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 

I 636 pages. Diagrams. 


ContentsBilliards, with Pool, Pyra- : 
mills, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. ! 
Grayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 1 
W. J. Peall—Bagatelle, by ’Berkeley’— 
Chess, by R. F. Green—Draughts, Back¬ 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Kevcrri, 
Go Bang, Rouge ct noir. Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by * Berkeley/ 

Vol. II. Ca iu» Games, \I» the press. 
ContentsWhist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author ef * The Philosophy of 


— Chess-Player’* Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, inducting the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co¬ 
loured Frontispiece. 

— Chesa Tournament of 1861. 

A Collection of Games played at this cele¬ 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 



BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price is. each. 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays, mostly reprintM from Vols. in 
Bohn's Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper eotvr, with 
cut edges, suitable for Railway Beading. 


AfiCHAM (Roger). Scholemaster. 
By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 

ology of Temperance ami Total Abstinence. 

EMERSON. England and English 

Characteristics. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 

Nature : An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

- Representative Men : Seven Lec¬ 
tures on Plato, Swnm-s-minc, Mo.v- 
TAICiNK, SltAKTtSI'UARR, NaI'OLSO*, aU<l 
GoitTUB. 

— Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 

jects. 

-The Conduct of Life. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Autoblo. 

graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 

told Talcs. Two Vols. in One. 

— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

-Scarlet Letter. 

— House with the Seven Gables, 
- Transformation ; or the Marble 

Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

- Plain Speaker t Opinions on Rooks, 

Men, and Things. Three Parts, 

— Lectures on the English Comic 

Writers. 

— Lectures on the English Poets. 

— Lectures on tho Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays. 

— Lectures on the Literature of 

the Age oi Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 


1 IRVING (Washington). Lives of 

Successors of Mohammed. 

- Life of Goldsmith. 

-Sketch-book. 

-Talcs of a Traveller. 

-Tour on the Prairies. 

-Conquests of Granada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

: -Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Two Parts. 

I - Companions of Columbus: Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

—;■ Advontnros of Captain Bonne 

vilie in the Kooky .Mountains and the Par 
; West. 

1 —— Knickerbocker’s History of New 

i Vork, from the iMginntng of ihc World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

I --Tales of the Allntmbra. 

) -Conquest of Florida under Her- 

{ nando do Soto. 

| -Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

? —— Salmagundi ; or, The Wliim-Whams 
anti Opinions of l.Atwctr.OT Langstafk, 

j K *i 

i - Bracobridgo Hall; or. The Ilu- 

irtourists. 

- < Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of ;ui Enter¬ 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

—— Wolfprt's Roost) and other Tsics. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

With a Portrait, 

-Lost Essays of Elia. 

\ - Elian a. With itio^raphic&i Sketch. 

! MARRYAT (Captain). Pirate and 

; the Three Cutters. With u Memoir of 
! the Author. 
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The only authorised Edition; no others published in England contain 
the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly revised and improved byCHAUNCEY A. Goodrich, D.D., LL.D.» 
and Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 

The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 

1. Completeness.— It contains 114,000 words. 

2. Accuracy ok Definition. 

3. Scientific and Technical Terms. 

4. Etymology. 

5 . Thf. Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. 

6. Pronunciation. 

7. Tiie Illustrative Citations. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 3000. 

Cloth, 2IJ. ! half-bound in calf, 301. ; calf or half russia, 311. 6 d.\ russia, 2 1 , 


With New Biographical Appendix, containing over 9700 Nantes. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, 
and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

I vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 31 r. 6 d. 

‘ Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant .'—Quarterly Review, r873. 
Prospect uses, -with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers , 



Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works 


Price ir. in paper covers, and is. 6 a. in cloth. 

1. Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing’s Laokoon. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intr 

duction, Notes, &c f| by Edward Bell, M.A. 

3. Dante’s Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Car 

4. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, t 

Anna Swan wick. * 

J. Goethe’s Royhood. Being Part I, of the Autobiograph 

Translated by J. Oxcnford. 

6. Schii.i.er’s Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Tran 

latcd by J. Mellish and Alina Kvvamvick. 

7. The Queen’s English, liy the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Bkassey. By s 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato’s Dialogue’s: The Apology— Crito—Phacdo—Protagord 

With Introductions. 

10. Mohere’S Plays: The Miser Tartufife—The Shopkeeperturne 

Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe’s Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters, liy A. Roger 

12. Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 

13. Lessing’s Plays : Nathan the Wise—Minna von Harnhelm. 

14. Plautus’s Comedies: Trinummus —Menaechmi — Aulularia 

C.'aptivi. 

15. Waterloo Days. Jiy C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes 

Edward Hell. , ' v > 

16. Demosthenes—On ’the Crown. Translated by C. Rarj 

Kennedy. 

I?. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Kcinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. dimming. Edited by bis nephev 

Rev, W. IT. Chanuing. 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace At Athens and other piece 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe’s The Plague in London. 

22. Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace’s Odes, by various hands. [Outofprin 

24. Burke’s Essay on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful.’ Wit 

Short Memoir, 

25. Hauff’s Caravan. 

26. Sheridan’s Plays. 

27. Dante’S PurgatoriO. Translated by Cary. 

28. Harvey’s Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood. 

29. Cicero’s Friendship and Old Agio. 

Olliers in preparation. 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 

London : Printed by Strangeways & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circns, W.C. 




